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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1955 


HousEe or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
McKinley Park, Alaska. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at,1:10 p. m., in the lobby, 
McKinley Park Hotel, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 
Mato you identify yourself for the record, your full name and title, 
please, 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD G. PRASAL, PARK NATURALIST, AND 
WAYNE D. JACOBS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, McKINLEY 
NATIONAL PARK, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Prasau. Richard G. Prasal, park naturalist. 

Mr. Asrorr. What is your capacity? 

Mr. Prasau. Park naturalist. 

Mr. Asgorr. And you, Mr. Jacobs, are assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes. Wayne D. Jacobs. 

Mr. Ansotr. Now the purpose of the subcommittee’s stop at 
McKinley National Park is certainly multifold. The staff members 
und some of the subeommittee members have consulted with Conrad 
Wirth, the Director of the National Park Service, from time to time. 
He asked particularly that if it were possible we stop at the park and 
look over the hotel facility; having the advantage of consultation with 
the people in the area office at San»Francisco, those problems were 
somewhat pointed up. 

| wonder if either or both of you gentlemen would just describe for 
the record and for the subcommittee members a little of the history 
of McKinley National Park, with particular reference to its opera- 
tions, the attractions, and the visitor load as you have seen it. Then 
we will come, I am sure, as questions occur to the members, to some 
of the problems you have here. If you wish to include some comments 
on any proposed boundary changes, that would be quite in order. 
You can proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Prasau. As far as the history of the area is concerned, 
McKinley is relatively a new park, and even the knowledge of the 
mountain is a relatively recent thing, for actually the mountain was 
not known until about the mid-1800’s. The Russians at that time 
reported it from the seacoast. Soon prospectors started venturing 
toward the interior of Alaska, and, interested in gold, they did not 
publish too much about the great mountain. 
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| believe in 1896 a man by the name of Dickey did see the mountain, 
and he thought it was the most tremendous mountain on the North 
American Continent. He didn’t know it was to be the largest, but 
he believed it to be the record mountain. 

He was doing this prospecting’ around the Susitna River, he and 
another man, and he saw this mountain mass and decided to write 
about it later on. On his way back to the coast he fell in with two 
other miners. These men were silver champions and spoke nothing 
but silver. Mr. Dickey, being a gold man, got fed up with it, so he 
decided to name the mountain after the champion of the gold standard, 
William McKinley. He did so and wrote his article about it, and it 
appeared in the New York Times in 1897. 

Mr. Asrorr. But for fate then, it might be the “William Jennings 
Bryan National Park?” 

Mr. Prasau. That is right, and William MeKinley never did see 
the mountain. 

No one actually entered what is known as McKinley Park until 
about a year later. Shortly after that time the Army sent an ex- 
pedition in. Dr. Brooks was the leader of the expedition to the side 
of the mountain in 1895 at the Wonder Lake area, and about 2,000 
miners entered the area at that time, and along with them a man by 
the name of Charles E. Sheldon, a hunter-naturalist, was here to 
study the Dall sheep and to collect specimens for his personal collec- 
tion and for the United States’ National Museum. He saw the de- 
struction going on because a great many of the miners were killing the 
Dall sheep and other animals. So when he returned to civilization 
he proposed this area be made a national park, and it took 10 years 
before the Congress saw fit to make it that. But on February 26, 1917, 
the area was made Mt. McKinley National Park. 

Over the various years since that time the boundary has been 
expanded until we now have some 3,000 square miles of park area. 
All of it is wilderness area, and within this area you can see not only 
the tallest mountain of the North American Continent, Mt. Me- 
Kinley, which stands 20,300 feet high, but many types of animals 
that are found nowhere else in no other national parks. 

That is briefly our area’s history. 

Mr. Apsnorr. Are there natural boundaries that form the park 
here? 

Mr. Prasau. On this side, ves. We have the Nenana River 
boundary on the east side of the park. On the far western end, 
however, it is an arbitrary line. And the southern boundary follows 
below the summit of the main Alaska range. Its northern boundary 
follows along the foothills, the secondary range, as we call it. 

Mr. Apsorvr. | believe the statistics we saw indicate it is about 
112 miles long. That would be east to west. 

Mr. Prasau. Yes. 

Mr. Asport. And from 25:to 40 miles in depth, north to south? 

Mr. Prasat. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Asport. You mentioned boundary changes. I believe there 
were changes in 1922 and again in 1932 or 1933. 

Mr. Prasat. I don’t recall the exact date of that last one. 

Mr. Assorr. Are there presently any proposed boundary changes? 

Mr. Prasat. Yes. We would like to include a section of land out 
near Wonder Lake to take in the foothills of the Moose Creek 
drainage. 
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Mr. Asporr. That would be then expanding the present area 
within the park? 

Mr. Prasat. Very slight. 

Mr. Assorr. It is not a large area? 

Mr. Prasau. No. 

Mr. Assort. Is there any thought of reducing the boundaries? 

Mr. Prasau. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Bartuetr. If 1 may say so, Mr. Chairman, I have a bill in 
designed to bring about some slight reduction, but there has been no 
report on it yet. 

Mr. Assotr. Where would they be? 

Mr. Bartuertt. This very area would be one of them. 

Mr. Assort. Is the Alaska Railroad as it crosses the southern 
boundary and the northern boundary entirely within the park, that 
is, between those two points? 

Mr. Prasau. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Asport. And that is technically not park ground? 

Mr. Prasat. They have their own right-of-way and maintain that 
area as their own. 

Mr. Assotr. Could you background a little? Is this hotel the 
facility in the park? 

Mr. Prasat. This is the only one available. 

Mr. Assortr. Could you describe the history of the hotel here 
briefly? 

Mr. Prasat. I do not feel qualified to go into that end of it. 

Mr. Jacoss. I would like to have Mr. Hanson describe that. I be- 
lieve he is best qualified. 

Mr. AssBorr. Would you identify yourself, please? 


STATEMENT OF GARNER B. HANSON, MANAGER, McKINLEY 
PARK HOTEL 


Mr. Hanson. My name is Garner B. Hanson. My capacity here 
in McKinley is manager of the McKinley Park Hotel. I represent 
the National Park Concessions, Inc., as executive assistant to the 
president and general manager. 

I can’t give you too much of the background of the hotel here. It 
was completed in 1939, made available to the public. The north wing 
of the hotel was the last for completion. 

Mr. Assportr. Was it constructed by or under the supervision of the 
National Park Service? 

Mr. Hanson. It was constructed, it is my understanding, under the 
supervision of the Alaska Railroad with the cooperation of the National 
Park Service. Both branches, I think, were connected in the con- 
struction. 

Mr. Assortr. Was it constructed as a facility for the Alaska Rail- 
road or for the national parks? 

Mr. Hanson. It was constructed at that time, it is my understand- 
ing, for the Alaska Railroad, which would also be available to the 
National Park Service visitors in the area. 

Mrs. Green. It was not a WPA project? 

Mr. Hanson. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Bartiert. No, it was not. 

Mr. Asgort. Just a special project of the Alaska Railroad? 
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Mr. Bartuerr. A special project of the Alaska Railroad and was 
operated for many years after construction by the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. Assorr. At one time did it come under the general authority 
that the Park Service has with respect to concessions, do you know? 

Mr. Hanson. It is my understanding that it came under the Park 
Service jurisdiction in approximately April or May of 1953. At that 
time it was sublet or leased to a private concessionaire. 

Mr. Assorr. And who was that concessionaire? 

Mr. Hanson. McKinley Park Service, Ine. 

Mr. Assorr. How long did they operate it? 

Mr. Hanson. They operated the facilities until August 25, 1954, 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, when the National Park Service regained 
its properties and requested National Park Coneessions, Inc., to 
furnish management for the facilities for the remainder of the 1954 
season. 

Mr. Assorr. We have had from time to time testimony on the 
National Park Concessions, Inc. Could you briefly tell us who they 
are? 

Mr. Hanson. National Park Concessions, Inc., is a Delaware cor- 
poration, a nondistributing profit corporation organized for the pri- 
mary purpose of operating in national parks and historic areas or 
other areas administered by the National Park Service in providing 
concessionaire-type facilities for the public. It is the policy of our 
company not to enter into an area or to bid on any concessionaire 
area but to go into the area upon the request of the National Park 
Service, and in almost every case when the National Park Service has 
been unable to obtain a private concessionaire. 

Mrs. GREEN. How old is the corporation? 

Mr. Hanson. It was formed on June 21, 1941. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you describe some of the major concession con- 
tracts your people have? 

Mr. Hanson. The areas in which we now operate, the main office 
at Mammoth Cave National Park in Kentucky, Isle Royal National 
Park in Michigan, Big Bend National Park in Texas, Olympic in 
Washington, Blue Ridge Parkway in North Carolina and Virginia. 
And we have a sales booth at the Roosevelt home in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., which it is my understanding will be closed this fall. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have a general concession contract here at 
McKinley? 

Mr. Hanson. No. We have a 3-month management contract only 
to operate these facilities. 

Mr. Assorr. It is only on an annual basis? 

Mr. Hanson. It is just on a 3-month basis. After that period of 
time it will be closed. 

Mr. Bartietr. What kind of a contract is that—a management 
contract? 

Mr. Hanson. Whereby our company furnishes a manager and 
operates the facilities for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barrierr. If a loss were to be incurred, would the Federal 
Government meet. the loss? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. If any profit is made, the profit will be 
turned over to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barriert. You said before that your company is a nondis- 
tributing profit corporation. 
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Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. What does that mean? 

Mr. Hanson. That means any profits derived from facilities in the 
national park areas or historic sites or similar areas are to be turned 
back into those areas to improve the facilities, expand the facilities, 
or betterment of the service to the public visiting the park areas. 

Mr. Assorr. What you take out are just the salaries of the people 
participating in management? 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. We have no stockholders and no one 
benefits from any of the profits individually. All of our salaries of 
each individual of the corporation and employees of the corporation 
have to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Apzorr. Could you state for the record here a little of the 
experience that vou have had in your management costwise in the use 
of the facility here? 

Mr. Hanson. At McKinley Park? 

Mr. Asporr. Yes. 

Mr. Hanson. Covering just this year or including 1954? 

Mr. Assorttr. The previous year, and relate it, if you please. 

Mr. Hanson. Starting on August 25 we took over the facilities to 
finish out the season. At that time the conditions of the facilities 
were very bad conditions, and we took steps then to spend approxi- 
mately $20,000 to repair a lot of the equipment and do a lot of the 
repair work on the building, which was just a pittance to what should 
have been done. At the end of the season we presented a bill to the 
National Park Service for approximately $6,000. Revenues derived 
from the period of operation covered the remainder of costs. 

Mr. Bartietrtr. What was that period of operation? 

Mr. Hanson. The period of operation open to the public was 
August 25 to September 12. We finally closed the facilities on 
September 25 for the 1954 season. Then on May 13 of this year the 
National Park Service called from Washington our company and 
requested that we provide management for the Me ‘Kinley Park Hotel 
for this —e season, with the operating season to be from June 15 
to September 15, inclusive, and should cover any preopening and 
closing period of time. The contract read that we would operate the 
facilities to the best interests of the public, satisfactory to the National 
Park Service, the Department of the Interior, and that any funds 
derived on a profitwise basis would be turned over to the National 
Park Service and Federal Government and any losses would be paid 
to National Park concessions to reimburse them for any loss that 
might be incurred. 

During the summer season we have had approximately 4,000 people 
who have stayed at the hotel. That is a rough figure and I wouldn’t 
want to be held on that point. 

Mr. Bartiett. How does that compare with the total for last year? 
Do you happen to know? 

Mr. Hanson. The records from the former operating company, 
according to the auditors of the National Park Service, are quite in- 
complete, and the record would be distorted, the figure you might 
come up with. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you saying of your predecessor here in manage- 
ment, that the records were not in such shape as to indicate what the 
total patronage was? 
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Mr. Hanson. No, sir; I don’t want to say that. I say that the 
National Park Service auditors told me that they were unable to 
determine from the records that were made available to them the 
patronage. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let’s put it this way, Mr. Hanson. How did the 
patronage this year compare with last year for which complete figures 
were available? What I am trying to do is discover if suspension of 
passenger boat service has hurt tourist travel to the park. 

Mr. Hanson. I can’t give you exact figures. I know it has hurt 
the park. From the short period of time we operated last fall and 
the same period this year, from August 25 this year to September 12, 
there was a decrease in the patronage of the hotel here. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you attribute that to the fact that passenger 
ships were not operating? 

Mr. Hanson. Not entirely, but I think it is a factor. 

Mr. Assorr. I believe in the brief tour of the facilities here you 
pointed to some amusement equipment, some ski equipment and so on, 
that I believe you said had been attached or was in receivership. 

Mr. Hanson. There are a number of pieces of equipment that were 
the property of McKinley Park Services, Inc., who went into receiver- 
ship last fall. To this date none of that equipment has been removed. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the average stay by a visitor here? 

Mr. Hanson. Approximately 2 days. We have some people who 
stay a week or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Assorr. How does the average visitor arrive here? 

Mr. Hanson. The average visitor arrives here by train. That is 
the primary means of transportation at the present time. A few of 
them come in by small plane at a landing strip nearby. The majority 
of them come by railroad. 

Mr. Bartierr. When the road is completed would you expect that 
to make much difference in attendance here? 

Mr. Hanson. Considerably. 

Mr. Assorr. Have you then closed your books for the operating 
season as of September 15? 

Mr. Hanson. Our books will not be closed until the close of October. 
We have closed to the general public as of September 15, but the books 
will not be closed until October 1, which will cover closing costs, sal- 
aries of employees, insurance, fuel, and so forth in order to carry on 
the facilities. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you describe the past season’s operations in 
terms of visitation, in terms of dollars and cents? 

Mr. Hanson. In dollars and cents the gross revenue derived from 
serving the public here was approximately $102,000, and it would be 
my guess that the net loss to the Federal Government for this season 
will be approximately $5,000. 

Mr. Avsorr. About $5,000? 

Mr. Hanson. For the period from the middle of May when we 
started preparing for the opening of the hotel through July 31, we 
had a loss of approximately $3,300. We recouped part of that in the 
month of August, and the expenses in September, we tried to keep 
those down to a point where I think right around $5,000 will cover 
the amount. 

Mr. Apporr. Is there any particular reason—after the end of July— 
why you were able to regain earlier net losses or is that the normal 
visitation cycle here? 
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Mr. Hanson. I am not sure it is the normal visitation cycle, but 
there are a number of repair items and a number of expenses in 
opening up that only occur once. 

Mr. Appotr. Are you acquainted with the operating costs of the 
standby maintenance facility here during the noncontract season? 

Mr. Hanson. I believe the National Park Service representative 
would be able to give you a better idea of that than I would. 

Mr. Jacons. Approximately $60,000 last year. 

Mr. Assortr. For a 9-month period? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And what is the bulk of that expense? 

Mr. Jacops. Maintaining heat in the building. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you describe the utility setup here, to include 
heat? 

Mr. Jacoss. It has been a coal-fired steam heating system and is 
presently that, and it takes a minimum of five men working con- 
tinuously at that, plus the expense of coal and all of the other utility 
items. 

Now we have an item of $57,000 that we are converting or we hope 
to convert if we can get the materials here this fall before the freezeup, 
and it is going to be converted to a vapor heat recovery system. In 
other words, they are diesel Caterpillar powerplants, and we are going 
to utilize the heat from those for hot water, and the engineers tell us 
we will save approximately twenty to thirty thousand dollars annually 
on the heat. bill. 

Mr. Apporr. You say that you have that item. Has that been 
approved in the appropriation made available? 

Mr. Jacoss. No, sir; that came out of emergency funds, out of the 
reserve. It came from the Director’s Office and from region 4 reserve 
funds. There has been no appropriation. 

Mr. Ansorr. And you state the conversion cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $57,000? 

Mr. Jacoss. We have $57,000 to do it with. We hope we will do 
it with that and believe we can. 

Mr. Ansortr. From your statement, in effect, that would pay for 
itself in 3 or 4 years of heating? 

Mr. Jacoss. It would. 

Mrs. Prost. Is it because of the extreme cold weather that you 
cannot drain your pipes, or is it lack of drainage? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, ma’am, it is the extreme cold weather. They 
have in the past let heat out of the building, but in the spring the 
overall rehabilitation has been more than it would be to keep heat 
in it. The permafrost walks around and settles and goes sideways 
and settles in the basement. That is the perpetual problem here in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Anporr. Do you happen to know the initial cost of the facility 
here? 

Mr. Jacons. Roughly it is $400,000 equipped. 

Mr. Apporr. And would you have any idea what has been put into 
it since? 

Mr. Jacops. I am sorry. I could not say. I just couldn’t even 
give you a horseback figure, but I certainly think that would be that 
much since then. 
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Mr. Assorr. Do you have any judgment as to the suitability of 
this type of construction for the temperature and climate you have 
here? 

Mr. Jacors. You can see now probably why I asked Mr. Prasal 
to give the history of the park and Mr. Hanson. I have been here 
2weeks. IamaJohnny-come-lately. Certainly my judgment would 
not be expert. 

Mr. Ansnorr. Do either of you gentlemen, Mr. Prasal or Mr. 
Hanson, have any judgment as to the suitability of this type of con- 
struction for this area? 

Mr. Prasat. No. 

Mr. Hanson. I cannot necessarily be a judge, but since it has been 
operating since 1939 in my opinion it has served the public well during 
that period of time. I would think it served its purpose. 

Mr. Ansorr. What of the future with this facility here? Do you 
have any judgment as to that? 

Mr. Jacors. My judgment is it is all we have. We have to have 
it if McKinley is to continue to serve the public. There is nothing 
else here now. 

Mr. Arrorr. You have, of course, what sounds like a rather major 
current item of repair and improvement here. It appears that ap 
proximately $100,000 will go into the hotel in the next 365 days; that 
is, your normal maintenance and the conversion to which you referred 
from your coal to diesel. That must surely have been based on either 
what Mr. Hanson has indicated, that this is the facility, or that there 
is an intention to continue for some years. 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, | would certainly assume so. I don’t believe, 
if we are successful in this heat-recovery system, that the general 
operating costs probably—they probably would be less than that this 
year if we are able to put this system in. They will probably be less. 
Of course now, the hotel is in sad need of general renovation. We 
need $100,000 to put this hotel back where it belongs. 

Mr. Assorr. In addition to conversion costs? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. Ansorr. In what form would that renovation be? 

Mr. Jacoss. I can give you a quick rundown on it. It has been 
compiled by Mr. Hanson. It includes everything from upholstering 
of these chairs we are sitting in, the redoing of the rooms, a large num- 
ber of maintenance items. It probably is too lengthy to read. 

Mr. Assorr. Is it something you could make available so we might 
place it in the record? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, I will give you a copy of it. I will just read the 
major items. 

Sand and refinish floors, 28 rooms, $75 each, would be $2,100. 

Numerous items like that. 

Repair ceiling, restroom; first floor, men’s room, $50. Install new 
tile floors and so on in men’s room, $200. 

There are two pages of those items. 

Mr. Assorr. There was some piping to which reference was made 
during the inspection tour. Is that a major item on that? 

Mr. Hanson. That is not included in this item because the National 
Park Service, it is my understanding, has made request for the funds 
to do that work. Isn't that right? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes, that should come out of the item we have with the 
$57,000. 
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Mr. O’Brizen. As I understand it, when you expend this money for 
various items and a new heat system you think your operating costs 
will be reduced twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. And you believe if they open the road it will increase 
vour volume of business here? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you have no idea how much? 

Mr. Jacors.° No, sir; but I would say considerably. 

Mr. O’Brizn. Do you think it would wipe out that operating 
loss, that $5,000 vou mentioned? 

Mr. Hanson. For the summer season, yes, sir; I do. I think not 
only would it wipe out the loss but it would make the part accessible 
or available to the people of Alaska where they can bring their families 
by car. 

Mrs. Prosr. Do you keep the upstairs rooms heated all winter also? 

Mr. Hanson. All rooms have to be heated, the entire building. 

Mr. Apporr. To what temperature during the winter months? 

Mr. Hanson. I believe it is anticipated that they will try to hold it 
at 50°. 

Mr. Apportr. What.is your outside-minimum temperature during 
the wintertime? 

Mr. Prasau. The coldest recorded here is minus 58. 

Mr. Assortr. The average would be what—zero? 

Mr. Prasau. It would be about minus 15. 

Mrs. Prost. What is the reason that you have to keep the upper 
rooms heated? I[ can understand you have to keep your basement 
heated in order to keep. the permafrost out of the basement itself, 
but what is the object in heating the upper rooms? 

Mr. Hanson. | will attempt to answer that. I might correct 
myself in saying that the building was all right to serve its purpose, 
but the type of wall, which is a fiber wallboard, loose fiber wallboard, 
the moisture collects on these walls, and we have what is called 
hoarfrost on the walls. If that is permitted to stay on there or if it is 
permitted to form very long, then.it permeates into that fiberboard 
and ruins the walls. P 

Mr. Bartierr. To support what Mr. Hanson has said, I might 
inform the committee that the late Secretary of the Interior, generally 
a very mild-mannered man, had some very sulfuric remarks to make 
when he came here when the hotel was about to open in connection 
with its design and construction. I refer, of course, to Mr. Ickes. 

Mr. Anrnorr. As to future plans, | believe the observation has 
been made that you cannot observe Mount MeKinley from the hotel. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Mr. Annorr. Anticipating increased tourist usage—and it appears 
that the curve is definitely up in Alaska—what is the proposal or 
what plans are under study with respect to getting people where 
they are near your principal attraction the mountain itself? I believe 
you mentioned Wonder Lake, which has been described as perhaps 
the center of what would be tourist activity. What is the proposal 
to supplement these facilities or perhaps to gradually replace these 
facilities? 

Mr. Jacons. I think I should qualify our problem and our expecta- 
tion. MeKinley Park has been locked away all of these years. Sud- 
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denly it is going to be accessible to Alaska, Canada and the whole 
United States. That probably will come within 2 years. We are 
certainly on a new era here. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is due to additional roads? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, ma’am.* It is our job now and our responsibility 
and problem of being prepared for this opening, and this year there 
has been a good deal of road development, bridges on the road to 
Wonder Lake. There have been two new campgrounds developed 
for tourists, those who bring their own camping equipment, and it is 
intended if and when a suitable concessionaire can be found to 
operate, he will develop cabins at Wonder Lake, lesser accommodations 
on the type vou and I or anyone can go and rent a housekeeping cabin. 
That type of cabin, of course, would be drained in the fall and for- 
gotten about until spring. It would be merely a frame building. 
That is a long-range plan. 

Mrs. Prost. How far is Wonder Lake? 

Mr. Jacoss. 90 miles, right at the foot of Mount McKinley. 

Mr. Axpsott. How about access roads within the park? How 
many miles do you have? 

Mr. Jacons. We have 100 miles now, and of course when this 
roud is completed in from Paxson and the road from Fairbanks by 
Healy, there will be a loop from Fairbanks through the park on back 
to Big Delta and Anchorage. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have many tourists who have their auto- 
mobiles shipped up piggvback on the Alaska Railroad? 

Mr. Jacoss. Quite a few, not many. From Fairbanks. 

Mr. Assorr. And they take their cars off and tour the lake area 
and put them back on and return to Fairbanks? 

Mr. Jacogs. Fairbanks; yes. 

Mr. Bartuiert. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the showing 
reflecting a new loss of only around $5,000 is truly remarkable in view 
of the fact that the principal means of transportation for tourists was 
discontinued last year, and it seems to me it augurs very well for the 
future. 

Would you not think, Mr. Hanson, after the public has readjusted 
itself to the fact that from now on into the indefinite future, or so it 
appears, they can come to Alaska over the Alaska Highway or by air 
there is liable to be an acceleration of the tourist movement to Alaska, 
when the adjustment period has been made in respect to cessation of 
steamship operation? 

Mr. Hanson. I think any time you make an area accessible by 
automobile—and I have nothing to fight against the steamship and 
airlines and so forth—but I think it is quite well known that people 
like to travel in their own automobiles, especially families, so they 
can stop when they want to and go when they want to, that tourist 
business anywhere will increase tremendously. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there any reason to believe from a conservative 
viewpoint that the operation of the hotel itself when open to the public 
can be put in the black? If you are only $5,000 in the red under the 
circumstances you face now, do you think that is correct? 

Mr. Hanson. I would think so when the roads are open. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you believe with the program that you have 
in mind that the loss outside of the season, which is now $60,000, 
could be reduced to $30,000? 
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Mr. Jacoss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. So, in effect, we would have a maximum loss of the 
Government of $30,000 of maintaining the only facility there is in the 
national park? 

Mr. Jacoss. Provided they ran in the black on the hotel operations. 

Mr. O’Brien. Assuming the increase wiped out the $5,000 or even 
produced a profit. 

Mr. Assotr. Has the possibility been explored in developing 
through defense operations, notably the Air Force and to a lesser ex- 
tent the Army, some of the off-season use so as to split up the cost of 
that heating during that season, using it not particularly as a rest camp 
but for recreation or skiing activities? 

Mr. Jacons. That was the case for a number of years, but McKinley 
Park Services excluded the Army. We would welcome the Army in 
here now. We would be glad to have them here and help us offset 
the operating deficit. But they were excluded, I believe, 2 years ago, 
and it was made known to them they were not welcome and they 
didn’t want that type of business here, and they have withdrawn, 
We don’t know if they will request use again or not. If they do, I 
say we will welcome that. 

Mr. Assorr. Proposals have been made in the past that perhaps 
there has been actual operation by the military, and as I recall the 
conversation with some of the people at Elmendorf, there was an 
understandable objection to paying that heating bill as the price of 
using this part time or perhaps full time during the season. Is that 
substantially correct? 

Mr. Hanson. I think that was one of the main objections. 

I might elaborate on Mr. Jacobs’ statement in the fact that Mr. 
Grant Person, the superintendent of the park, absent now for the 
purpose of attending a conference—the two of us tried last fall and 
have tried again this year to interest the military in using this facility 
during the winter season as a rest and recreation center, but they 
declined to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you think that is because it wouldn’t be used or 
there wouldn’t be an interest in using it? 

Mr. Hanson. I think the high operating costs of heating it, as you 
mentioned before, is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Assorr. That can be explored a little further with the defense 
people. 

You people administratively are under the San Francisco office; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Is that a regional or area office? 

Mr. Jacoss. Regional office. 

Mr. Assorr. Is it true with respect to the other three national 
parks—I believe they are all national monuments—Glacier Bay, 
Katmai, and Sitka, that they are under this park for administration? 

— Jacoss. Glacier Bay and Sitka are under another. Katmai, 
only. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you state, is it true that some of your national 
monument areas up here are open to prospecting and mining locations? 

Mr. Jacozs. That is correct; McKinley is open to prospecting and 
mining. 
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Mr. AsBort. Can you go to patent if you have a mining location 
here? 

Mr. Jacoss. If it is valid you can. 

Mr. Assort. Is there a good deal of mining activity in the park? 

Mr. Jacoss. Not at present. There is some, but not a good deal. 

Mr. Assorr. Is that a difficult administrative problem? 

Mr. Jacoss. I would say not, not in this area. It is considered a 
part of Alaska, part of the Alaska picture. It is a large area and so 
far I don’t believe it has been a problem. 

Mr. Assorr. How about hunting within the park boundaries? 

Mr. Jacoss. There is none, of course. That is strictly prohibited. 

Mr. Assotr. Do you cooperate with the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. Asporr. Have you had any difficulty with predatory animals 
or increases? 

Mr. Jacoss. We are in excellent shape now. There was quite a 
wolf-sheep problem here a number of years ago, but it seems it has 
leveled out and our sheep population is at optimum level at the present 
time. I don’t believe we have any problems now. 

Mr. Prasau. Not as far as wolves or any predators. 

Mr. BartLerr. How many sheep in the park? 

Mr. Prasau. Eighteen hundred according to the last count. 

Mr. Bartierr. How many bear? 

Mr. Prasau. We think there are around 70 grizzlies, Tokat grizzlies, 
for around 3,000 square miles of park. The number of black bears is 
undetermined. 

Mr. Asporr. Are there many black bear? 

Mr. Prasau. No, relatively few as compared to grizzlies. The 
biggest problem here, as Mr. Jacobs pointed out, was the wolf. But 
now the wolf is down to so low a number we searcely see them at all. 
We consider ourselves very fortunate to hear a wolf howl. 

Mr. Barruetrr. Did not the Park Service engage in a campaign 
against the wolf on its own a few years ago? 

Mr. Prasav. No, sir. 

Mr. Bart.tetrr. Were not some destroyed? 

Mr. Jacoss. A few to a slight degree in the park. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is what | thought. 

Mr. Hanson, to your personal knowledge, does the National Park 
Service support your company seeking to renew a management con- 
tract for 1956? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. 1 was led to that question by the item which 
appeared in the Fairbanks News Miner yesterday afternoon in the 
form of an interview with some official of the Alaska Visitors’ Associa- 
tion, noting the need of the hotel as a tourist attraction and expressing 
the hope that the Park Service would announce an affirmative policy 
by November 1 so the travel agencies and so forth could make plans. 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. I had one question, Mr. Chairman. I believe the 
ranger-naturalist told us that the beating portion of the eontract 
was not renewed. What was the one about the boats? 

Mr. Hanson. I don’t recall any such discussion. 

Mr. Taytor. You have no river boating at the present time? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Taytor. But the former contractor did? 

Mr. Hanson. There has never been any boating to my knowledge 
in the park area. Sightseeing into the park by bus is the means of 
getting people into the park where they can view the wildlife and 
Mount McKinley. 

Mr. Tayxtor. You have no horses here either, then? 

Mr. Hanson. No horses. And our buses are in very deplorable 
condition. In fact, almost every trip when we send a bus out in 
the park, I met them at the door to ask how the trip was and.did 
they get to see the mountain and so forth, and they used a few foul 
words; if it hadn’t been for the blankety-blank bus they would have 
enjoyed the trip all right. Then I decided not to ask any more 
questions, smiled, and opened the door for them. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there any demand or request from visitors for 
horseback riding? 

Mr. Hanson. Only 1 or 2 requests. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be rather expensive to maintain, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, horses in this area would be very expensive to 
maintain. But our transportation system here is completely gone. 
I think if we had any complaint at all, we had some complaints, and 
it was almost. entirely traced to the transportation svstem. 

Mr. Taytor. I wonder what would happen if you had, say, a half 
a dozen jeeps that might be rented to individual tourists when they 
come in here? 

Mr. Hanson. I would think it might be an idea, but because 
Alaska is still in the development stage the people coming from the 
States, we have found, are not enthusiastic about joining in the 
pioneering end of it. They would like to have a little more comforta- 
ble accommodations and facilities and equipment. 

Now the busses we have—we have, for instances, busses that are 
partially operating, and the one you rode up on from the train is the 
best one. That has cushion seats. The other one has hard seats. 
When you travel—most of the tourists we conduct into the park are 
conducted to a point named Mr. Eielson or Camp Eielson, 60 miles 
in the park, and if vou traveled 120 miles on one of those busses over 
some of the mountain roads on those hard seats and a little cool 
weather, the attitude of the public when they come back is not, too 
good even though they have seen the mount or even though they have 
seen the sheep. And let the weather be bad, lo and behold. I 
can’t reeall the number of times that the equipment broke down, but 
more than a dozen times the busses would break down and the motors 
would burn out or the bearings would burn out, and the people would 
be stranded out in the park for some times 2 and 3, one time a little 
over 4 hours in cold weather without any heat or means of getting 
back, and they missed their train. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think it would be desirable to add that in 
the figures? 

Mr. Hanson. That is ineluded in there. 

Mr. Jacoss. $32,000 is in this $100,000. 

Mr. Taytor. Wasn’t the average tourist quite surprised to find the 
commodious facilities that are here? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, very much so. I would say they were very 
pleased, in my opinion, with the facilities, with our services, and 
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with the services of the hotel employees, and with the food as a whole. 
But their main complaint was the transportation into the park, and 
I don’t blame them. 

Mr. Asnorr. Were some of them a little disappointed to learn 
you can’t see Mount McKinley from here? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr You are not able to palm off the other mountain as 
McKinley? 

Mr Hanson. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have any people who come in for mountain 
climbing purposes? 

Mr. Jacons. We do. Of course, McKinley is the climb, and 
presently we are anticipating a climbing expedition from England. 
It, of course, is quite an undertaking. We do expect them in the 
latter part of this month. 

Mr. Ansorr. But Mount McKinley has been scaled? 

Mr. Jacorns. Several times. About 13, I believe. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the representatives of 
the National Park Service and Mr. Hanson would join with me in 
expressing the regret that Mr. Grant Person, the superintendent of 
the park, is at a superintendents’ conference elsewhere and is not 
here to greet you, because you would find him a truly Alaskan—what 
should I say—character? 

Mr. Jacons. Sourdough. 

Mr. Barrtuert. I think that properly applies. He is one of the 
people who climbed Mount McKinley. He is a detightful man and 
a very efficient superintendent. 

Mr. O’Br1en. We regret he is not here, but I am sure the gentlemen 
who have spoken have been most informative. 

Mr. Assorr. One or two other points. Could you comment on 
your water situation here? 

Mr. Jacors. It is bad. It is very bad, and we are trying to make 
temporary repairs to it. 

Mr. Annorr. Could you describe the source of supply and how 
you get it? 

Mr. Jacoss. It is a drainage and merely an open pond, earth- 
filled dam, and subject to everything. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mention having been made of the water supply, it 
of course raised in our minds the possibility of a very large additional 
expenditure. I think perhaps you should explain that. 

Mr. Jacoss. The present water supply intake is inadequate, and 
we are presently planning an underground type of intake which we 
hope will work. We believe it will. And if it does, it will be rela- 
tively inexpensive. We can probably do it out of money we can 
scrape together. However, that is only part of the picture. 

Our headquarters—it is proper to digress, I believe. Your whole 
utility system in Alaska is a very difficult one. It is my hope that 
you people could come to headquarters in the bus. It is only 2 
miles. We are working on our system up there now. I would like 
to show you what it looks like and what we have to do to maintain 
water. That is true, of course, in the hotel area as well. We don’t 
anticipate the line will need replacing other than the present system 
we are putting in now. It is necessary to lay steam lines where there 
are waterlines. You gentlemen may be familiar with that. And 
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when you get a freezeup, something goes wrong—it is a winter opera- 
tion and a critical one because, if allowed to go on, you are going to 
lose everything you have got. We have boilers. We fire them up 
and run the steam up and down. Your sewer lines are presently laid 
with the waterline, which, of course, is bad. That is the only way 
we are able to operate. In wintertime that is a daily operation when 
it is cold. 

If you go deep enough with the waterlines in permafrost it freezes 
up, so there is an arbitrary distance there. We go down about 4 feet. 

Mr. Assorr. How far is that water carried to the hotel from the 
storage source? 

Mr. Hanson. Approximately a mile. 

Mr. Assortr. How about your own facilities, your ranger housing? 

Mr. Jacoss. We are in pretty bad shape up there actually. We 
need a lot. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you describe it briefly? 

Mr. Jacoss. We need $100,000 for entire new facility system at 
McKinley Park. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Wirth over a period of months has touched on 
what is known as Mission 66, by which it is proposed—by designing 
a 10-year program to begin in 1956 on the 50th anniversary of the 
creation of the National Park Service in 1966—to have brought up 
to standard, in anticipation of the great tourist facility increased 
usage, have brought up to a substantial desirable standard the facili- 
ties throughout the National Park System. We were advised before 
our departure from Washington it is hoped there may be transmitted 
in the form of either an omnibus bill or a series of Executive com- 
munications those things which would be included to accomplish Mis- 
sion 66, which would require congressional legislation. Much of it 
lies within the budgetary and appropriations process. Has the de- 
velopment in Alaska, McKinley and the other areas, been included 
to your knowledge within that proposed program? 

Mr. Jacoss. We have ours in; yes, sir. Ours goes in. What we 
call a prospectus has been sent in, and it will be passed from com- 
mittee to committee and come back to us, and the next step will be 
to work up estimates on this and that and get it in. Ours will be a 
part of the overall picture. 

Mr. Assort. Have the several items you referred to this afternoon 
been included in that recommended development? 

Mr. Jacoss. Not for the hotel, but for the headquarters area; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Assort. I believe, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some other 
questions the members have or you people would particularly like to 
present, that is all I have. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1955 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in the 
public library, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

I would like to ask the indulgence of the committee, if I may, to’ 
make a brief statement at this point. 

I might say at the outset to the people from Anchorage that it is 
a great pleasure for me to spend what happens to be my birthday 
and 30th wedding anniversary in your fine city. My one regret is it 
is not my 30th birthday instead of wedding anniversary. One reason 
I desired to make a statement at this time is that a very charming 
and distinguished member of our committee, Congresswoman Green, 
of Oregon, will be leaving us this afternoon to return home for a very 
pressing reason, her son is to be married on Saturday. Some other 
members of the committee who are not with us now will be joming 
us later. Congressman Sisk, of California, is coming and possibly 
Congressman Chenoweth, of Colorado. 

The reason I wanted to make this statement is that I saw in a news- 
paper along the line several days ago a short editorial expressing the 
hope that the members of this committee had come to Alaska to search 
out the problems of Alaska to do something about them and not as 
tourists. I know that the tourist business is very important to Alaska, 
but I can assure vou outside of the thousands of miles we have covered 
we have not been tourists. We have tried to work very hard. We 
have been in Alaska 1 week today. We visited Fairbanks, Nome, 
Point Barrow, McKinley Park, Anchorage, and other places. We 
have had many hours of public hearings. In fact, we even had a 
public hearing yesterday on the train from Fairbanks to McKinley 
Park, and our official reporter has hardly recovered yet from the task 
of hitting those keys along the way. 

Some of our members are ardent fishermen or hunters. They have 
not had the opportunity to fish or hunt, in fact very little opportunity 
to do any shopping. [ must confess for those who look upon these 
trips as junkets that we have had some fun. We had a couple of 
rounds of ping-pong at Nome and a couple of rubbers of bridge. 

{ would like to say to the people of Alaska that I would resent very 
deeply if any committee of Congress had the power over the affairs of 
my State which this committee-has over your State. I assure you we 
did not seek that power. It was delegated to us. It was a responsi- 
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bility we could not shirk. But we have tried to do our best for the 
Territory of Alaska and for the other places within our jurisdiction. 

I think that is the reason—primary reason—that we are here now. 
I would like to say for the benefit of you people in Alaska that I have 
been amazed by the approach of this particular committee. As you 
know we have two major parties in Congress, and sometimes they do 
not get along. There has not been an instance on this entire trip 
where I was conscious of whether a particular member was a Democrat 
or a Republican. There has been a common search for your problems 
and a way to do something about them. 

One of the great values to me personally of this trip was the fact 
that we have received or will have received testimony before we 
finish in approximately 70 hours of hearings. We will have had 
testimony from 1 out of every 500 persons in the Territory of Alaska, 
in addition to which we have talked in the hotel lobbies and many 
other places. 

When I return home and am asked what I obtained from this trip, 
and I am sure it would be the response of other members of the com- 
mittee, I would have to say that from now on my approach to the 
problems of Alaska would be the approach of a person to people 
rather than trying to solve those problems through the study of maps 
or dead reports. 

Now you frequently complain up here that you have no vote in 
Congress. That unfortunately is true. But I think that your 
Delegate, Bob Bartlett, has made up many times over for the lack 
of that vote. He has enlisted by the warmth of his personality, by 
his great understanding of the problems of the Territory, many times 
the vote that I, who have a vote, could command in Congress. And 
I would like to say publicly, and I am sure that the members of this 
committee agree, regardless of their politics, that they would wish 
they could represent their districts half as well as Bob Bartlett repre- 
sents the Territory of Alaska. That is why today in this largest city 
of the Territory, with the full approval of the committee, I am going 
to turn over the gavel, which seems to consist of a fountain pen, to 
Bob Bartlett, who will preside in my stead over the hearings in 
Anchorage. Bob, would you take the chair? 

Mr. Barrierr. I am indebted to you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
very kind words which are deeply appreciated. I would like to 
associate myself with everything you have said about the working 
habits of this committee, and we are going to try to demonstrate 
here in the next 2 days in Anchorage that we are here to work. 

Since there is a long list of witnesses to be heard, I think that the 
proper order will be to start in at this time. 

Mr. Assorr. The first witness, Mr. Chairman, briefly I understand, 
will be Mr. William Stookey of the chamber of commerce here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Just before we go on to the witnesses I should like 
to have the opportunity to introduce to those in the room the several 
members of the committee who are with us. The chairman has 
mentioned Mrs. Green of Portland, Oreg., who unfortunately has to 
leave us today to return to her home State. Mrs. Green is on my far 
left. Next is Mrs. Gracie Pfost of Idaho who joined us at Nome on 
Monday after having come there via Anchorage. On my far right is 
Congressman James Utt of California, and next to him is Congressman 
William Dawson of Utah, the only member of the group who has been 
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in Alaska before. Mr. Dawson traveled widely throughout the 
Territory in 1947, and as we were coming in from the airport yesterday 
he commented upon certain changes in the scene at Anchorage which 
have occurred during those 8 years. And of course, as you know, the 
man who first addressed you is a very able, efficient chairman of 
the Territorial Subcommittee of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, Congressman Leo O’Brien of New York. I 
should like to have the opportunity here to express more than a casual 
word of thanks in behalf of everything that Mr. O’Brien has done for 
Alaska and for the other Territories as well since he became chairman 
of this committee. 

We might normally feel that a man from New York would not be 
too interested in Territorial problems. The very opposite has been 
the case so far as Mr. O’Brien is concerned. He has given freely of 
his time and of his great abilities in our behalf. And if all other 
Alaskans could have viewed his endeavors for us as I have been able 
to, I know they would want to join with me in expressing that thanks 
to him here on his birthday and the occasion of his wedding anniver- 
sary. 

The committee functions with what we like to think is efficiency and 
capacity, not perhaps too much because of our own labors but because 
of our very efficient staff members, and three of them are with us on 
this trip. They have done a great job for us. There is Sid McFar- 
land, consultant for the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, who 
handles the technical engineering matters before the committee. 
Would you stand, Sid? 

Then there is Dr. John Taylor who is the consultant on Territories. 
Will you stand, Jack? 

And the gentleman on my left in a gray suit, distinguished for many 
reasons including his size, and on account of the further fact that he 
is leaving us Sunday to go to Nevada to be married on October 1st— 
George Abbott. 

And we are greatful that the Air Force has taken such good care 
of us on this trip, and Colonel Libby has traveled with us as we have 
gone about the Territory and will be with us until the trip breaks up 
at Annette Island on October 6. 

Bill Stookey is the first witness. If you will come forward, Mr. 
Stookey. Would you please state your full name and address and any 
other information you might want to give for the benefit of the 
record, and then proceed in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM STOOKEY, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Strookny. My name is William Stookey. I am president of 
the chamber of commerce. At this time I would like to welcome all 
of you members of the committee to Anchorage and to Alaska, and it 
is with great pleasure that we have you here, and if there is anything 
that we can do, the chamber of commerce, do not hesitate to give us 
a call. We are all looking forward to a successful meeting, and 
again if we can help you in any way, do not hesitate to give us a call. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mr. Stookey. 

Now George Shannon, the city manager of Anchorage. Would 
you please identify yourself, Mr. Shannon. 
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Mr. SHannon. Lam George C. Shannon, city manager of Anchorage. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Shannon? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes, sir; we have several statements we would like 
to present. Would you like to have them ahead of time? 

Mr. Barrett. I think that would be fine. 

Mr. Shannon, do you care to read your’statement or give-us.excerpts 
from it? 

Mr. SHannon. I believe, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to read it 
because we understand that the committee would like to have views 
and terms presented to it as source material later on, perhaps when 
these problems come to them in Washington. 

Mr. Barruerr. Proceed to read it then, Mr. Shannon. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. SHANNON, CITY MANAGER, CITY OF 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. SHannon. Mr. O’Brien and members of the committee, the 
city of Anchorage is deeply appreciative of your committee holding 
hearings in Alaska, and particularly Anchorage, in regard to general 
problems and suggestions on which there is related interest with the 
Federal Government. We are also deeply appreciative of the past 
work and assistance that has been given to the Anchorage community 
by the various agencies of the Federal Government in helping to de- 
velop Alaska and the assistance that has been given in the Anchorage 
area. We are hopeful that, as a result of these hearings, this assist- 
ance will be continued and adjusted to more nearly meet the require- 
ments that your committee will find at these hearings. 

As an introduction to the city of Anchorage’s presentation before 
this committee, I would like to take a moment to outline the neces- 
sity of close relationship between the city government and the Federal 
Government. Anchorage, just as any other city, exists only to per- 
form public service for its people. The city should design its public 
services and community facilities to make its community a more desir- 
able place in which to live. The city’s population is made possible 
only through the economic opportunity that is made available in the 
community. Considerable effort is being made by the city and its 
enterprising citizens to develop a self-sustaining economy, and with it, 
will come additional opportunities to serve increasing numbers of 
population and more desirable standards of public service. The 
services of municipal government can only be supported by the reve- 
nues made available through taxes and service charges on the business 
interest and the people who benefit from these services, and the degree 
of service can be made available only in the degree to which there is a 
balance between municipal revenues and the number of people. Ina 
city where there is a balanced economy, both the employer and em- 
ployee make equitable contributions to the local government to pro- 
vide the services which make the community an attractive place in 
which to reside and do business. Both the employer and employees 
have equal responsibilities in this respect. 

In the past and at present, the basic economic factor supporting the 
Anchorage economy is the Federal governmental operations within 
this community. The operations of the Federal Government are to 
perform a national service which is of benefit to the entire Nation. 
Every Federal service in Anchorage is providing a national benefit. 
Figures have been complied which show that a large segment of An- 
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chorage’s population are employees of the Federal Government. I 
might add here between eleven and twelve thousand according to latest 
reports from the employment office. Therefore, a large portion of 
Anchorage’s people are rendering services for the benefit of the entire 
U nited States. The presence of the Federal Government asane mplover 
is unquestionably a tremendous asset to business of the community. 
On the other hand, since the Federal Government is exempt from local 
taxes, it is difficult for the local government to raise sufficient revenues 
to provide the desirable type of municipal services and community 
facilities which make the community a most desirable place in which to 
live. The exemption of the employer creates unbalance in the sharing 
of responsibility of local government but an equal sharing of the bene- 
fits provided by the local government. Since most of the people that 
the city of Anchorage serves are here because of Federal services, then 
it appears that our city problems should carry a serious interest to this 
committee. 

As private enterprise develops in Anchorage, it improves the balance 
of the local tax structure, thereby improving both living and business 
conditions and an improvement in local sharing of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s nonpayment of local taxes. Since the Federal Government 
cannot participate in the local tax structure, itis hoped that a reponsi- 
bility to the Anchorage community will be recognized through other 
means, such as (1) development of power, (2) assistance through 
Alaska Public Works in construction of community facilities, (3) 
recognition of the city’s financial limitations, (4) development of a 
port, and (5) recognition of benefits of statehood to local government. 
All of these will encourage and promote private enterprise, economic 
development, and, in turn, be of direct value to the Federal Govern- 
ment through improved municipal services to its establishments. 
That is the Federal Government’s establishments. At this point, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce William H. McKinley, 
superintendent of the municipal light and power department, who 
will present a brief picture of our electric power situation for the city 
of Anchorage—what our plans are and some suggestions to this 
committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. You want to have Mr. McKinley to appear now? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes, si. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. McKinley. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. McKINLEY, SUPERINTENDENT, 
MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POWER DEPARTMENT, ANCHORAGF, 
ALASKA 


Mr. MekKinury. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee— — 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. McKrntey. This is a written statement, and I will touch on 
some of the highlights to stress the more important points. 

Mr. Bartierr. That would probably be well if your statement is 
lengthy. In any case it will be made a part of the record, and we 
would be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. McKuinury. The primary problem in Alaska with regard to 
power supply is in the reluctance to date of any agency to come to 
Alaska and develop those power potentials. 
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There are three reasons for that. Private power companies have 
not seen fit to come imto Alaska to invest their capital for various 
reasons too numerous.to go into at this time. Municipalities are 
unable to finance these large power projects when there are also 
requirements to finance other utilities and community facilities, and 
there has been a reluctance on the part of the Government up until 
the time Eklutna has been completed to come in and develop these 
hydro projects. 

Prior to February of 1955, the Greater Anchorage area was in a 
critical condition as regards power supply and had been in a critical 
condition since 1945. There have been times in the past when it 
was necessary to ration power in order that all consumers could get 
some power throughout a 24-hour period. 

Since Eklutna came on the line, we have probably been lulled into 
a false sense of security. 

Let’s compare the growth of the power system of the city of Anchor- 
age with what is considered a national average, that is, that the 
system requirements usually double in a 10-year period. In 1944 our 
generation totaled 17,294,000 kilowatt-hours, in 1954 our city use 
totaled 50,223,000 kilowatt-hours. These figures do not give a true 
picture of growth because the 1944 figure includes generation of all 
power used by the Anchorage area and Matanuska Valley. The city 
generation plant was the only civilian central station plant in the 
area. The 1954 figure represents power purchased or generated by 
the city for distribution to city consumers only. 

The records show that the city requirements alone have more than 
tripled in the 10-year period. The records further show that the city 
power requirements more than doubled in the 6-year period from 1948 
through 1953. Load curves and other statistics are made a part of 
this presentation. It is significant to note from the load curves that 
there was an apparent recession of power use from the period of 1953 
to 1954. We who live in Anchorage know the reason. We did not 
have any power to sell. You will also note on the load curve that in 
1955 when Eklutna came on the line that the use curve steepened very 
much, and that was made possible because of the lower cost of power 
and the fact that we reduced our rates. 

No matter how we make our calculations we always come up with 
the answer that we are going to be out of power from the present 
sources by 1957 or early 1958 at the latest. 

There are several projects that affect the Greater Anchorage area 
that have been mentioned for possible development. There are sites 
an the Kenai Peninsula, one of which is currently being investigated 
by the Central Alaska Power Association, and the second project is 
Crescent Lake, being investigated by the city of Seward. We believe 
that the power from both of these sites will be required on the Kenai 
Peninsula. At the present time both Homer and Seward are obtaining 
their power, expensive power I might add, by the use of diesel engine 
driven generators. 

The next most likely looking site for development appears to be on 
Caribou Creek about 55 miles from Palmer. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is making a study of this site and perhaps this year, because of 
the financial assistance given to them by the Matanuska Electric 
Association of Palmer and city of Anchorage, they will be able to 
complete all field work so that a preliminary report can be written 
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this winter. If the Congress appropriates money for the construction 
of Caribou Creek at the next session of Congress and construction is 
started immediately thereafter, the city of Anchorage will have been 
ready for the power long before it could be completed. The develop- 
ment of power generation at this site is what is needed most at the 
present time. Any help that this committee can give us in expediting 
the construction of the powerplant will be most appreciated. 

The development of the Susitna River power potential has been 
considered by’ Alaskans for quite some time. In the past it has been 
a dream into the far distant future, today the need of this project or 
the intital development of that project is just around the corner. If 
our present rate of growth continues, which we must presume it will 
equal or even exceed our present rate of growth, we will be ready for 
Susitna River project by the time it is ready to come on the line. 

There are many other sites in Alaska that have been mentioned, 
the largest of which are Woods Canyon and the Rampart site, but they 
do not concern the immediate Anchorage area except insofar as they 
should be tied to the transmission grid and be integrated with the 
Anchorage area. 

Perhaps the next question to be answered is: Who should develop 
these various sites? There are three Government agencies or Govern- 
ment financed agencies capable of developing the hydro sites operating 
in the Territory at the present time, and in our opinion each of these 
are logical agencies to develop certain projects. The REA financed 
cooperatives should develop the projects in the Kenai which would be 
of the most benefit to their member cooperatives. The Bureau of 
Reclamation should develop Caribou, Susitna, in fact all other sites 
that are single-purpose power projects. The point that we must put 
across to Congress is that the Bureau of Reclamation operating in 
Alaska is not competing with private enterprise. Private enterprise 
in the power business in Alaska is an insignificant percentage of the 
total. A vast majority of the power distribution and generation is 
either municipal or REA financed. 

The Corps of Engineers is the logical agency to develop any multi- 
purpose dams such as the possible flood control of the Knik River with 
the attendant power development. 

The development of the Knik River flood-control project would give 
us a substantial block of power close to Anchorage. 

We believe that some attention should be given to a possible longer 
period of financing being allowed by the Congress for projects in Alaska 
which are built either by the Bureau of Reclamation or the Corps of 
Engineers. To use an example, if the amortization period for the 
Eklutna project were 75 years or even 100 years instead of the 50 
years, we would have been able to obtain truly low-cost power from 
Eklutna. We are not trying to shirk our obligations, but we would 
like to have them spread a little more thinly. 

Mr. Assortr. While it is the intention, I believe, of the committee 
to wait until the city people have finished and then question them 
en banc, I should like to address one question to Mr. McKinley. 

Is it not true that during the rather lengthy hearings during the 
early part of the 83d Congress and the latter part of the 82d Congress 
with respect to the Eklutna project, then under construction, that 
a great deal of testimony was given that the pay-out period as pre- 
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scribed by the reclamation law would be met, and could be met without 
danger to the power market in this area? 

Mr. McKrntey. That is perhaps correct. I am not familiar with 
those hearings. However, the thing that we are suggesting is—sure, 
we can meet the pay-out period. It is the lowest cost power we have 
had to date. We are not complaining, we are trying to get truly 
low-cost power so that we could coax industry to come to Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. That is understood, Mr. McKinley. You are prob- 
ably aware that an amendment was proposed which would have 
required a minimum of 11-mill power, and I believe the committee 
has been advised informally—or perhaps Mr. Roberts of the Bureau 
of Reclamation in his testimony pointed out—that it was about 
10% mill power; is that right? 

Mr. McKinury. Yes, sir, that is about what it costs. 

Mr. Assorr. Of course, that is not power at a rate which would 
attract industry 

Mr. KcKinuery. No, sir. 

Mr. Aspsorr. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. McKinury. The city of Anchorage is behind the Bureau of 
Reclamation to the limit as the agency to develop and furnish power 
to the city of Anchorage and to operate the power grid and the 
power pool. We have demonstrated our cooperative attitude by 
making financial contributions not alone to assist in the development 
or the investigation of Caribou Creek site, but also in gathering 
statistics and data for the Eklutna project. The city of Anchorage 
has no desire to be in the generation business. Thev would much 
prefer to buy it wholesale from the Bureau of Reclamation. We 
believe that all efforts should be made to make such authority in 
financing as are necessary to develop hydro power in Alaska available 
to the Bureau of Reclamation so they ean proceed in the development 
of power. The Bureau has given us the lowest eost power to date. 
They are in business at Eklutna and they have the administrative 
organization setup. We believe they should continue in business 
and be the major power generation and wholesaling agency in the 
Territory. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is probably the only agency in the 
Territory who would be able to enter into an integration agreement 
with the Military Establishment in order to use the generation 
facilities of the military to maximum efficiency. I speak now of the 
use by the military of dump energy generated from excess stored 
water in Eklutna Lake during the summer months when the heat 
load is low on the military steam plants. In the wintertime when 
civilian peak demands are high and the military demands for steam 
heat are high, they would be able to furnish excess power through the 
power pool through the Bureau of Reclamation. 

To sum up the important matters, we will list them in order. 

1. Expedite the necessary legislation to finance and authorize 
the Bureau of Reclamation to proceed with the construction of a 
project as soon as the Bureau reports that a project is feasible and 
recommends construction. As has been pointed out, additional 
generation facilities will be needed just as soon as they ean be 
installed. Speed in approval of the next project is important. 
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2. Recommend legislation to grant an extension of the amortization 
period of loans in the Territory of Alaska for power purposes so that 
we may obtain truly low-cost power. 

3. Recommend passage of the necessary legislation to put the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the power-generation business in Alaska 
on a permanent basis, not on a year-to-year basis as at present. 

4. Assist in convincing the military authorities that cooperation 
with the Bureau of Reclamation in the interchange of energy and use 
of excess energy from Eklutna would be in the best interest of their 
economical operation. 

5. Recommend legislation which would permit municipalities of 
Alaska to obtain Federal insurance on utility revenue bonds so that 
a more favorable interest rate could be secured. 

6. Recommend that the Corps of Engineers investigate and con- 
struct, if feasible, flood-control works and a powerplant with trans- 
mission lines at Lake George, and the causeway and low head-power 
facilities at Anchorage. 

(The full statement submitted by Mr. McKinley follows:) 


STATEMENT oF WiLiLiAM H. McKINLEY, SUPERINTENDENT, 
MunicieaL Licht AND PowER, ANCHORAGE 


AREA POWER PROBLEMS 


The effect of low cost abundant power upon the economic welfare of an area 
is well known. Where there is abundant low-cost power, industry, manufacturing 
and generally good business conditions prevail, and it is an important factor in 
the location of industries, often the deciding factor. Past history indicates that 
industry moves to an area having ample low-cost power so that new sources must 
be developed on a continuing basis. 

In Alaska we have neither abundant power nor low-cost power, even though as 
has been pointed out repeatedly by others, the hydroelectric potential of the 
Territory is almost bevond comprehension. There are three reasons why these 
sources of hydroelectric. power have not been developed: First, a reluctance on 
the part of any private power companies to come into Alaska and develop the 
projects; second, the limitations of financing large power-generation projects by 
municipalities when financing of other utilities and community facilities are re- 
quired at the same time; and, third, the reluctance on the part of the Government 
to come into Alaska and develop these projects in an aggressive manner. 

Prior to February of 1955, the Greater Anchorage area was in a critical condition 
as regards power supply and had been in a critical condition since 1945. There 
have been times in the past when it was necessary to ration power in order that 
all consumers could get some power throughout a 24-hour period. 

Since Eklutna came on the line, we have probably been lulled into a false sense 
of security. Generally speaking however, those in direct contaet with the power 
problems of the community continued to press for further development of power. 

Let’s compare the growth of the power system of the city of Anchorage with 
what is considered a national average, that is, that the system requirements 
usually double in a 10-year period. In 1944 our generation totaled °17,294,000 
kilowatt-hours, in 1954 our city use totaled 50,223,000 kilowatt-hours. These 
figures do not give a true picture of growth because the 1944 figure includes 
generation of all power used by the Anchorage area_and Matanuska Valley. The 
city generation plant was the only civilian central station plant in the area. The 
1954 figure represents power purchased or generated by the city for distribution 
to city consumers only. 

The records show that the city requirements alone have more than tripled in 
the 10-year period. The records further show that the city power requirements 
more than doubled in the 6-year period from 1948 through 1953. The city of 
Anchorage average yearly increase from 1947 through 1955 is approximately 15 
percent compared to a national average of 7 percent. 

Load curves and other statistics are made a part of this presentation and will 
be submitted to the committee. You will note from the load curves that there 
was an apparent recession in the use of power from 1953 to 1954. The reason we 
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leveled off in that year was because we had no power to sell. You will note that in 
1955 when Eklutna came on the line, and we made a rate reduction, the use curve 
became steeper. We believe our forecasts for the future are quite conservative. 

No matter how we make the calculations we always come up with the same 
answer; that by 1947 the city of Anchorage will have used up its commitment 
of power from the Eklutna project. If there is plenty of water available, we might 
be able to obtain our full power requirements from Eklutna until 1958. The 
question is where do we obtain power after 1957 or 1958? There are several 
projects in the Greater Anchorage area or that affect the Greater Anchorage area 
which have been mentioned for possible development. Although they have been 
listed many times, I will repeat them here. 

There are several sites on the Kenai Peninsula, one of which is currently being 
investigated by the Central Alaska Power Association, a rural electric co-op, 
as & potential source of power for their member agencies, a second project at 
Crescent Lake is being investigated by the city of Seward for a power supply for 
that city. We believe that the power developed from both of these projects will 
be needed on the Kenai Peninsula. At the present time both Homer and Seward 
are generating their expensive power by diesel engine driven generators. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has made preliminary studies on several other sites in the 
Kenai area. However, there is at present no active interest in the immediate 
construction of a power project except the two mentioned above. 

The next most likely looking site for development appears to be on Caribou 
Creek about 55 miles from Palmer, close to the Glenn Highway. The Bureau 
of Reclamation is presently making a study of this site and perhaps this year, 
because of the financial assistance given to them by the Matanuska Electric 
Association and the city of Anchorage, they will be able to complete all field 
work so that. the preliminary report can be written this winter. If the Congress 
appropriates money for its construction at the next session of Congress, and 
construction is started immediately thereafter, the city of Anchorage will have 
been ready for power from the plant long before it could be completed, The 
development of power generation at this site is what is needed most at the present 
time. Its rapid completion is sorely needed by the community. Any help this 
committee can give in expediting the construction of the plant by the Bureau of 
Reclamation will be appreciated. 

The development of the Susitna River power potential has been considered 
by Alaskans for quite some time. In the past it has been a dream into the far 
distant future; today the need of this project or at least the initial development 
is just around the corner, If our present rate of growth continues, which we 
must presume that it will, or that it will even exceed past experience, by the 
time Devils Canyon will be ready to come on the line with the first unit, the capa- 
city of Caribou will be completely used up. Devils Canyon requires considerable 
stream gaging and investigation, all of which takes time; time is running out. 
We presumed that when Eklutna came on the line, we would be pretty well fixed 
for power supply for many years to come, now we see that we will be out of power 
by 1957 and Eklutna has not yet been in service a year. We must keep ahead, 
we must have a firm supply of cheap power available for at least the future 
10-year period before we can coax industry to come to Alaska. 

There are many other sites in Alaska that should be developed. However, 
they do not concern the immediate Anchorage area, only insofar as their output 
should be tied to the rail belt transmission grid bv high voltage transmission 
lines. The two largest sites are Woods Canvon and the Rampart site on the 
Yukon River. 

Perhaps the next question to be answered is who is to develop these various 
seahsotet There are three Government agencies or Government-financed agencies, 
capable of developing hydro plants, operating in the Territory at the present time, 
and in our opinion each of these are logical agencies to develop certain projects. 
The REA financed cooperatives should develop the projects in the Kenai which 
would be of the most benefit to their member cooperatives. The Bureau of 
Reclamation should develop Caribou, Susitna, in fact all other sites that are 
single purpose power projects. The point that we must put across to Congress 
is that the Bureau of Reclamation operating in Alaska is not competing with 

rivate enterprise. Private enterprise in the power business in Alaska is an 
insignificant percentage of the total. A vast majority of the power distribution 
and generation is either municipal or REA financed. 

The Corps of Engineers is the logical agency to develop any multipurpose 
dams such as the possible flood control of the Knik River by the Lake George 
ice dam project. A permanent dam to hold back the waters of Lake George 
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and control the discharge of the lake would be of great benefit to this community 
in the control of the floodwaters of the Knik River, and would also develop a 
substantial amount of power close to the city of Anchorage. An additional 
benefit in the control of Lake George would be the possibility of the establishment 
of a low-head powerplant on the proposed Knik Arm causeway when such is 
built. The Corps of Engineers would be the likely agency to construct the 
causeway and companion power facilities. 

We believe that some attention should be given to a possible longer period of 
financing being allowed by the Congress for projects in Alaska which are built 
either by the Bureau of Reclamation or the Corps of Engineers. To use an 
example, if the amortization period for the Eklutna project were increased suffi- 
ciently, it would enable us to obtain truly low-cost power from the project. 

The city of Anchorage is behind the Bureau of Reclamation to the limit as 
the agency to develop and furnish power to the city of Anchorage and to operate 
the power grid and the power pool. We have demonstrated our cooperative 
attitude toward the Bureau by contributing funds to assist in the investigation 
of the Caribou site. The city of Anchorage has no desire to be in the generation 
business. We would much prefer to buy at wholesale from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. We believe that all efforts should be made to make such authority and 
financing as are necessary to develop hydro power in Alaska available to the 
Bureau of Reclamation so that they can proceed in the development of power. 
The Bureau has given us the lowest cost power to date. They are in business at 
Eklutna, and they have the administrative organization set up. We believe 
that they should continue in business and be the major power generation and 
wholesaling agency in the Territory. Any hydro plants constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers should be turned over to the Bureau for operation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is probably the only agency in the Territory who 
would be able to enter into an integration agreement with the military establish- 
ments in order to use the generation facilities of the military to maximum efficiency. 
I speak now of the use by the military of dump energy generated from excess 
stored water in Eklutna Lake during the summer months when the heat load is 
low on the military steam plants. In the wintertime when civilian peak demands 
are high and military demands for steam heat are high for heating purposes, they 
would be able to furnish excess power to the power pool through the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

To sum up in a few words how this committee can assist the greater Anchorage 
area in their power problems, we will list them in order. 

1. Expedite the necessary legislation to finance and authorize the Bureau of 
Reclamation to proceed with the construction of a project as soon as the Bureau 
reports that a project is feasible and recommends construction. As has been 
pointed out, additional generation facilities will be needed just as soon as they 
can be installed. Speed in approval of the next project is important. 

2. Recommend legislation to grant an extension of the amortization period 
of loans in the Territory of Alaska for power purposes so that we may obtain 
truly low-cost power. 

3. Recommend passage of the necessary legislation to put the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the power generation business in Alaska on a permanent basis, 
not on a year-to-year basis as at present. 

4. Assist in convincing the military authorities that cooperation with the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the interchange of energy and use of excess energy from 
Eklutna would be in the best interest of their economical operation. 

5. Recommend legislation which would permit municipalities of Alaska to 
obtain Federal insurance on utility revenue bonds so that a more favorable in- 
terest rate could be secured. 

6. Recommend that the Corps of Engineers investigate and construct, if 
feasible, flood-control works and a powerplant with transmission lines at Lake 
George, and the causeway and low head power facilities at Anchorage. 


Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. McKinley, for a very clarifying 
statement. 

As Mr. O’Brien has suggested and as the committee members 
agreed, we will defer questioning until all the witnesses for the city 
have appeared. Is that agreeable? 

Then we will proceed with the next witness. 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to point out to the com- 
mittee that the Corps of Engineers has been very gracious in making 
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some displays available to the committee here in the auditorium, and 
the power project that Mr. McKinley was describing would be found 
on the map displayed in the rear of the room and this map here is other 
types of civil works projects that the Corps of Engineers is proposing 
in the Territory of which we have interest in 1 or 2. 

Mr. Bartietr. We had noticed those displays when we came into 
the room, and we were most grateful to Colonel Farrell and those 
associated with him for making them available. They really help us. 

Mr. SuHannon. Mr. Chairman, we would like next to present 
evidence of the serious efforts on the part of the city and it’s energetic 
citizens to promote economic development as further illustrated in a 
description of the efforts and progress toward construction of a seaport 
to serve western Alaska. The Anchorage Chamber of Commerce will 
have a separate presentation on this subject later during these hearings. 
However, the city would like to present Mr. Fred Axford, a member 
of Anchorage Port Commission, to introduce the subject and acquaint 
the committee with the city’s participation in this program. I would 
like to introduce Mr. Fred Axford. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Axford, would you be seated and identify 
yourself for the sake of the record. 


STATEMENT OF FRED AXFORD, MEMBER OF THE ANCHORAGE 
PORT COMMISSION, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Axrorp. I am Fred Axford, member of the Anchorage Port 
Commission. 

Mr. Bartiert. By way of preliminary is that a permanent position 
being a member of the port commission? 

Mr. Axrorp. Yes, it is until we have established a deep water 
port probably. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are you members salaried? 

Mr. Axrorp. No, we are not. 

Mr. Bartuetr. You are in business here, Mr. Axford? 

Mr. Axrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barruerr. And serving on the commission as a civic duty? 

Mr. Axrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Axrorp. Mr. Chairman, Congressman O’Brien, Delegate 
Bartlett and members of the committee, I too would like to welcome 
you to Alaska and to Anchorage. I have had the opportunity of 
meeting some of you personally, and I do know that some of you are 
the hardest working of Congress, and we in Alaska do appreciate that 
because you have our problems and we appreciate your efforts to 
solve some of them. We know you spend many hours listening to 
testimony, some of it is not of the greatest interest and some of it is 
a little bit long winded. I would like very much to be able in a few 
minutes to talk about the rail belt transportation problem and the 
ports that serve the rail belt, and tell you about the various Govern- 
ment agencies that are involved and some of the obstacles that we 
must overcome if we are to develop a deep water port in Anchorage. 
I am very reluctant to read a statement. However, because of the 
complexity of the problem, I am sure it will be much more concise 
if I am allowed to read the short statement. 

Mr. Bartruert. Surely, Mr. Axford, proceed. 
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Mr. Axrorp. Again I say the subject is the Anchorage deepwater 
port project. 

Historically, the advantages of Cook Inlet as a water route into the 
central portion of western “Alaska has been recognized prior to the 
purchase of Alaska by the United States and has been discussed and 
talked of ever since. Anchorage being the largest Alaskan city and 
located in the upper reaches of Cook Inlet, its location is ideal for a 
deepwater seaport. It has taken considerable time to overcome the 
obstacles that have made the project one of discussion rather than 
action. As more knowledge has been accumulated with regard to the 
waters of Cook Inlet, the tides, siltation, and ice, many of the obstacles 
are gradually being eliminated so that the time has come for the ides 
to cease being a topic of discussion and now become a project of 
action. 

The District Corps of Engineers has made considerable engineering 
studies on a location of a port in Anchorage, going into feasibility 
both as to economics and engineering. In their harbor and rivers 
in Alaska survey report, Interim Report No. 2, Cook Inlet and 
Tributaries, dated January 20, 1950, they have justified the construc- 
tion of a deep water port and justified the economic feasibility of 
such a project. In 1955 another feasibility report was submitted by 
the corps to the Bureau of the Budget strengthening the feasibility 
in light of current conditions as making it more feasible now than 
appeared in 1950. The Anchorage Port Commission, the city of 
Anchorage, and others have endorsed this project on every available 
occasion. In trying to bring about its construction, there have always 
been new obstacles placed in the way. The Federal interest in the 
project has been minimized because of the military necessity of 
constructing two military ports that were usable year round—the 
port of W hittier and the port facilities at Seward. In order to 
provide these two facilities as military necessity, the Government 
has spent many millions of dollars, but they should be recognized as 
military expenses. The port at Seward and the port at Whittier are 
now serving as ports of entry for military cargo and civilian cargo but 
in order to transport this cargo from these two ports of entcy, the 
shipper, whether it be the Federal Government or private enterprise, 
pays a considerable rail freight bill to the point of use, which in most 
instances is the Anchorage area. We have no complaint against 
these two ports that have been built on the basis of military necessity, 
but our complaint is that the people in the interior of western Alaska 
should not have to pay penalties and freight charges for civilian 
freight in order to justify these military expenditures. The con- 
struction of the two ports at Seward and Whittier, as military necess- 
ity, has been an obstacle to overcome to obtain Federal participation 
in the location of a port where it is most needed—the Anchorage port. 
The port commission has worked diligently on this problem since the 
original report of the Corps of Engineers was submitted, but the 
obstacles that they have encountered, caused primarily by the con- 
struction of the two year-round military ports, have been extremely 
discouraging. 

In 1952 and again in 1954 the city, in order to further evaluate the 
economic merits and benefits that would be derived to the local 
shippers if the deepwater port were located here, had two economic 
feasibility surveys made. Needless to say, these reports have con- 
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curred with the Corps of Engineers’ reports. It has frequently 
appeared that the only solution to our port problem is to share in the 
cost of port construction. Therefore, in October 1954 the voters of 
Anchorage approved the authorization of a $2 million bond issue for 
an Anchorage port. This $2 million would be raised by sale of general 
obligation bonds, and it has been offered as a local contribution to the 
construction of the port facility suggested by the Corps of Engineers, 
which would ultimately cost $5% million. Because of the many 
projects which confront the Congress, the Corps of Engineers, and the 
impediments that have been constantly placed in the way of port 
development in Anchorage, it became apparent that any appropriation 
for the port facilities by the Federal Government would probably be 
2 to 3 years distant. All feasibility studies have indicated that the 
time to build the port is now, and this was substantiated by the voters 
when they approved the $2 million bond authorization. The Corps 
of Engineers have indicated that constructing the port by the city 
alone would not hamper the corps’ plans, but that it would be neces- 
sary to get the project authorized by Congress before the city started 
construction if additions to the port, as a Corps of Engineers civil 
works project, were ever to be accomplished. The city is now spend- 
ing $50,000 for a preliminary engineering and performance feasibility 
report for the purpose of selling bonds. We are hopeful that we can 
start construction of this port in 1956, but before we do, we are urging 
that the Congress vote authorization on the Corps of Engineers 
Anchorage port so that any money we spend would reflect as the city’s 
contribution to the ultimate port development by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Should it be the city’s decision to proceed with construction in 
1956, there will still be intergovernmental problems that will have to 
be solved. The land on which the port is to be built and the onshore 
area required to be made available to augment the port installation 
are now under the ownership and control of three Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; namely, the Army, the Air Force, and the Bureau of 
Land Management. Should present Federal regulations governing 
the actions of these departments of the Federal Government prohibit 
satisfactory leasing, transfer, or other means of long-term usage of the 
land involved, then we would be requesting some special legislation 
to permit proceeding with the construction of the port. The military 
departments have indicated their support of the project, and the 
Bureau of Land Management has stated that the tideland portion 
should be readily available for this purpose. Lt. Gen. J. H. Atkinson, 
commander in chief, Alaska Command, in a letter of March 1, 1955, 
addressed to the city of Anchorage, stated as follows: 

I have always advocated timely expansion of community facilities in Alaska, 
including a port for the city of Anchorage. I feel certain that if such a facility 
is constructed it will greatly assist commercial enterprise and the military may 
also benefit therefrom. From a military standpoint, at least two year-round 
open water ports are required to furnish logistic support to the forces stationed 
in Alaska, o satisfy this requirement, the military determined several years ago 
that seagoing logistic support could best be provided by the use of the ports of 


Whittier and Seaward. herefore, these two ports are still essential. However, 
the development of port facilities in Anchorage, as well as other ports in Alaska, 
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undoubtedly would enhance our support capabilities in emergency, and I feel 
that from this standpoint a port in Anchorage would be desirable. 

With the endorsement from the people of Anchorage, city officials, 
and the military, it becomes truly evident that an Anchorage port will 
be a tremendous step in the economic development of this portion of 
Alaska. Therefore, this project should be in complete harmony with 
the programs developed by the Department of the Interior to develop 
Alaska and all its phases of economic stability for the Territory. We 
are hopeful that the Congress will recognize that this Anchorage port 
project will not be contrary to the objective for which the Alaska 
Railroad was constructed. Cheaper transportation will encourage 
trade, manufacturing, mining, agriculture, and all phases that make 
up a balanced economy in any community. As the economic growth 
increases, freight hauls will increase, thus assuring that the Anchorage 
port will augment the purpose of the Alaska Railroad rather than be 
in competition or tend to defeat its usefulness. 

We urgently request that this committee support legislation early 
in the 1956 session of Congress which will provide authorization for 
the Anchorage port as a civil works project to be built by the Corps 
of Engineers so that any work which Anchorage may perform will be 
credited as a local contribution to the ultimate project proposed by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you, Mr. Axford. Later, I imagine the 
committee members and counsel will desire to ask you some questions. 
In the meantime you may proceed with the rest of your witnesses. 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman, as our third presentation, we would 
like to discuss the Alaska public works program as it applies to Anchor- 
age and the general community facility problems which have beey 
created as a result of Federal Government impact on the community. 
Alaska public works is designed to help the Alaska governmental units 
construct facilities that would help develop Alaska. For the past 
several years we have been keenly disappointed in the share of appro- 
priations that have been designated for the city of Anchorage. Be- 
cause of time limitations, I will not present figures of annual appropri- 
tions, but I should like to summarize the total appropriations that have 
been made available to Alaska’s four largest communities. They are 
presented in the order of total appropriations for each community. 
Population figures are also given for comparative purposes. 
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KETCHIKAN 


(1950 population, 5,305; 1955 population, 7,500 ') 


Number of Amount 

projects appropriated 

2 Sere ‘ coor sce chaciahvane taticostelg tiie egleianesats ding hens oe calla j 8 | $5, 100, 000 
ee ‘ RN FEA) PROMS EF. PO eee e 2 | 2, 800, 000 
Tom... : capes ‘ sina Sphlonicialeecktetit atta aes beet ed " J 7, 900, 000 

FAIRBANKS 
(1950 population, 5,771; 1965 population, 10,500 !) 
Ce i casa tak: wou lpgdasbee elaine assis 6 | $3, 700, 000 
School Jip tiieitbnbohavpackiaitimsa tetas kostnbantcamiacaeadaaanien 4 4 100, 000 
OE: cu ciiiitens«tedetacbeie ek tend adadibaccshk a tnndignweredciods xk eebunpsincees 7, 800, 000 
ANCHORAGE 
(1950 population, 11,254; 1955 population, 27,000 ') 
ST a be ca sasgeee seed nishinenelpibitddinhéangibatbbaed iemende 12 $4, 400, 000 
School__--- citer Cr ee ee oe cemndasecceeal 4 2, 700, 000 
Total akese ad dati aioethin arene Lee ets 7, 100, (06 
JUNEAU 
(1950 population, 6,956; 1955 population, 6,000) 
ahs eka aii Se Mca ale ak i oa aie em damier 4 | $900, 000 
PO aidibetidet badder ba chdve Hh abb beh kenawhi dake tad deankhtuentbamase tle 1 2, 000, ( 000 
' 
- yee s EA A ay eal ee tk ' 9 800, 000 
j 


i Aug. 30, 1955, Alaska Resources Board population figures released and printed in local press. 


The above summary of appropriations has been provided by the 
director of Alaska public works and includes the 1956 appropriations. 
You can see from the comparison of appropriations that, either on a per 
capita basis or on a growth basis, Anchorage has not received what 
appears to be a sufficient share to provide the needed community 
facilities for the influx of people since 1950 which has been caused 
primarily by Federal impact. Again, we want to emphasize that the 
people of Anchorage are extremely appreciative of the assistance that 
has been given the community by the Alaska public works. We 
are hopeful that the facets submitted, plus the presentation of ow 
city engineer, will lend weight when future considerations of Alaska 
public works appropriations for Anchorage are considered. 

Anchorage is interwoven geographically with Federal governmental 
operations ‘such as military ‘establishme nts, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Alaska Railroad, Alaska Native Service, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Fish and Wildlife Service, and other departments 
and bureaus under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
This presents many governmental jurisdiction problems of right-of- 
way which are a constant source for negotiations between the local 
covernment and the Federal governmental agencies. We have had 
many difficult situations develop which have not always been resolved 
in the most desirable fashion. I point this out at this time because 
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I would like to introduce George Matkin, city engineer, who will 
present (1) the city’s request for Alaska public works assistance in 
the development of community facilities, (2) problems of highways 
and military access roads, (3) water rights, and (4) agree ments for 
joint usage of available facilities. I would like to present at this time 
Mr. Matkin, our city engineer. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Shannon. 

Mr. Matkin, would you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE MATKIN, CITY ENGINEER, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Marxrn. My name is George Matkin, city engineer for the city 
of Anchorage. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Markin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Do you care to read that statement? 

Mr. Markin. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Bartierr. You may proceed then. 

Mr. Markxrn. Since the Alaska public works program was initiated, 
the city of Anchorage has received $4,400,000 in appropriations for 
water extensions, sanitary sewer, and public buildings of which 50 
percent of $2,200, 000 will be repaid to the Federal Government by 
1973. During the same period, the city has expended $6,698,000 in 
capital improvements without Federal assistance. This includes 
$1,310,000 for electrical, $1,680,000 for telephone, $760,000 for public 
buildings, $350,000 for water extensions, $490,000 for storm sewers, 
and $2,378,000 for street improvements. 

The city of Anchorage has immediately utilized the funds appro- 
priated for projects except for 1 sanitary sewer project where nego- 
tiations have been in progress for over 2 years with the Air Force for 
joint use of facilities. We received no appropriations for projects in 
the 1954 or 1955 APW program and only $591,000 in 1956. Through 
careful planning and administration, we were able to realize a savings 
in appropriations of about $220,000 in two recent projects. We 
planned to utilize these funds in the 1955 construction; however, when 
the APW appropriations were cut from $5 million to $3 million the 
surpluses were needed for their 1956 program. The scope of our con- 
struction was reduced accordingly and in effect the city only received 
$371,000 in new appropriations. Only part of the water project, as 
advertised for bids, was awarded. The theory expressed by the APW 
officials for the small allocations to Anchorage was that larger cities 
are in a better position to arrange theic own financing than the smaller 
cities. 

Almost one-third of the population in the city is still without the 
necessary sanitary sewer and water facilities. Applications are filed 
with APW for improvements amounting to $3,320,000 for water ex- 
tensions, $1,310,000 for sewer extensions, and $6 million for storm 
drains and street improvements, totaling $10,630,000. The city’s 
construction plans are far enough advanced that many of these proj- 
ects could be advertised for bids almost immediately. To provide 
the urgently needed sanitary facilities, the city will be largely depend- 
ent upon the APW program. 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


The city of Anchorage has many problems which are peculiar only 
to Alaska and the officials in the Federal agencies recognize these 
problems; however, they are unable to be of assistance due to regula- 
tions governing their operations. A prime example of this is the 
recent controversy over certain sewer: facilities constructed by the 
military where negotiations have been in progress for over 2 years. 
In the construction of the Elmendorf Air Force Base hospital outfall 
sewer, the Air Force provided adequate capacity to serve the Mountain 
View area which was outside the city at the time of construction but 
has recently been annexed. Air Force regulations provide that where 
base collection systems are furnished, the rate shall be $1.50 per 
100,000 gallons of sewage flow, providing the rate shall be doubled 
outside the continental limits of the United States. The application 
of these rates means the city will pay in excess of $300,000 to the 
Air Force during the life of the contract which is 30 years. Initial 
costs of the increased capacity of the line amounted to $95,000, and 
it does not appear justifiable that this profit should be the objective 
of the Government which in effect means an impractical application 
of the rates. 

The city offered to make the Government whole on their expenditure 
of overbuilding the line by paying the full cost of construction amount- 
ing to the $95,000 and a fixed percentage of the annual maintenance 
costs. Local officials recognized the inequities and recommended the 
city’s proposal be approved. This was denied on the Washington 
level on the basis of strict adherence to Air Force regulations. No 
distinction is made in the rate as to the type of service rendered. This 
rate would be equitable if the complete service was furnished as 
indicated in the regulation where reference is made only to base collec- 
tion systems. In this particular case the Air Force is furnishing only 
outfall service and the city is expending over $400,000 to provide 
the collection system. 

Mr. Asporr. At that point: when you refer to “local operations,’ 
you are referring to the Alaska Command military personnel here? 

Mr. Markin. Yes, sir. 

Air Force regulations also require totalizing flow meters. This has 
been another controversial issue during the 2 years of negotiations. 
Three metering points are required and the city has not installed the 
meters even though construction of the collector systems are well 
under way. We receive notification September 14, 1955, that all 
construction in connection with the outfall sewer was to stop until 
the meters were in place and ready for operation. Construction of the 
facility is now at a standstill. To install the type metering required 
due to a technicality again in the regulations, it would cost over 
$60,000 for installation. Adequate metering equipment could be 
provided for approximately $5,500, and again local officials concur 
with the city’s proposal. The problem is yet to be resolved before 
construction can commence, We urge that consideration be given 
to our problem and to put Alaska on a par with the United States on 
these types of service charges and not foreign countries. 
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(The following statement was subsequently received.) 


Crty or ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
October 13, 1955. 
Mr. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. . 


DeaR Mr. O’Brien: The city of Anchorage again wishes to express their 
gratitude and appreciation for the opportunity to present their problems to 
your committee during the hearings in Anchorage. 

The following is additional substantial information as was requested by your 
committee during the hearings: 

1. Assessed valuation for nontaxable governmental properties: The total 
assessed valuation of the city of Anchorage, exclusive of governmental properties 
is $99,407,274. Federal properties within the corporate limits of the city have 
been estimated by the city assessor as follows: 


I ha a aa ee is te PO er $30, 000, 000 
Elmendorf Air Force Base housing__ -___....__.___.___.____-_.. 22,000, 000 
Public domain under jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
Weg Pir 573 30st Seng Bot Sis ld Be eh eed sa pin weeded Onde 336, 000 
Land owned by the Federal Government on which schools derive 
the revenue from the leases _-________-_- ra ae na ca aii Rs ee ok 320, 000 
ree AT lb Suen d pd ete bee a) pra RS seG EUS Mee 52, 556, 000 


2. Air Force regulations for utility service: The following are extracts taken 
from Air Force Regulation 91—5A for utility operation and service. 

“9, Determination of Rates.—The rates to be charged for furnishing utilities 
services within the continental United States will be determined as shown below. 
Except for the item of purchase price, rates for bases outside the continental 
United States will be twice those shown below. Average purchase prices will be 
computed from base-cost-account records for the last 12 calendar months for 
which records are available.” 

“(d) Sewage disposal: 

(1) For a base collection system with no treatment plant, the rate for sewage 
disposal service will be $1.50 a year for each family unit. 

(2) For a base collection system with a base treatment plant owned by the 
Air Force, the rate for sewage disposal service will be $3.50 a year for each family 
unit. 

(3) When sewage disposal service is purchased by the Air Force, the yearly 
rate for furnishing sewage disposal service to each family unit will be $1.50 plus 
the average purchase price, assuming the estimated annual sewage flow from 
each family unit to be 100,000 gallons. 

(4) Where service is rendered to other than family units, applicable fixed 
charges indicated in (d) (1), (2), and (3) above, will be assessed for each 100,000 
gallons of annual sewage flow or portion thereof.”’ 

We will be happy to furnish any additional information at any time at the 
request of your fine committee. 

Very truly yours, 
GEorGE O. MarTkKIN, 
Acting City Manager. 

Another peculiarity to the city of Anchorage is the fact the city is 
almost surrounded by Federal property. The expansion of any 
utility requires encroachment on these properties and the best ease- 
ment obtainable is a 20-year permit with a 90-day cancellation clause. 
One Federal agency stated the city would not be able to furnish any 
utilities if they exercised their right of cancellation. Ordinarily, 
under stateside conditions, these types of easements would rule out 
the municipalities ability to provide the utility service. 
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WATER RIGHTS 


The waters of Ship Creek, along with a 600-foot area on both sides 
of Ship Creek as the watershed, was granted to the city of Anchorage 
by Presidential Proclamation 1519, dated April 16, 1919. Through 
the development of the Anchorage area, the city was forced to abandon 
its pump plant in the Railroad Reserve because of contamination, 
and build a water supply line to the headwaters of the creek. To 
build this line, the city had to cross about 3 miles of the military 
reserve. As a concession to the granting of this easement, the city 
was required to enter into a stipulation in 1941 with the military 
for the division of the Ship Creek waters on a population basis. On 
this basis, neither party to the agreement can make definite plans as 
to what water will be available in the future for master planning. 
The city has approached the military on the basis of a change to the 
original stipulation for the division of the waters on a fixed percentage 
of the available flow. No determination has been made and congres- 
sional attention may be required before the agreement is reached. 

The military is in the progress of construction of a water treatment 
plant, and the city is very anxious to complete their design for a similar 
lant. However, this is not practical until definite water rights can 
z established. 

HIGHWAYS AND ACCESS ROADS 


Special citizen committees working through the city planning 
commission prepared master street and highway plans for the Greater 
Anchorage area. Several copies of these reports are available for 
the record. The Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, 
Elmendorf and Fort Richardson, all had representatives on the citizen 
cominittees. After completion of the reports, request has been made 
by the city for the military to participate in the construction of the 
designated access roads. In different meetings the feeling has been 
expressed that any access road to or through the city would be of 
no benefit to the military, but we are hopeful that they will request 
the Bureau of Public Roads to investigate possible access routes. 

House bill No. 245, introduced in the 84th Congress, originally 
provided the Alaska Road Commission with authority to construct 
highways and access roads through cities. Just prior to the passing 
of the bill, access roads were deleted because the Bureau of Public 
Roads already had that authority. Neither of the Federal agencies 
have expended any funds on highways or access roads in the city and 
no planning is under way. 

There are three main military access routes leading from the city 
to the military installations. The first is the Glenn Highway where 
up to 20,000 cars per day travel a two-lane country-road type pave- 
ment. The pavement is of low quality and maintenance costs are 
exorbitant. The second is Post Road leading to the main gate at 
Elmendorf. This is also a two-lane paved road carrying up to 16,000 
cars per day. The third is the two-lane gravel road running through 
the Railroad Reserve at the north extension of C Street carrying over 
14,000 cars per day. There are 8 tracks and 3 sharp 90° curves along 
the route that create very serious traffic hazards. The Alaska Rail- 
road concurs with the city that the only solution to the problem is a 
quarter mile overpass, costing approximately $1,500,000. Again, we 
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are requesting the military to participate jointly with the Alaska 
Railroad and the city to construct this mutually beneficial project. 

The Seward Highway and Spenard Road leading from the urban 
areas of Spenard to the city cross the Chester Creek basin where 
steep grades are encountered. These, again, are two-lane roads 
carrying in excess of 16,000 cars per day each. During the icy 
conditions in the winter, veirtda ularly during snowfalls, traffic is 
at a complete standstill. Last winter on several occasions, I ob- 
served these routes at 10:30 a. m. with cars lined up for miles, most 
of which were trying to get through to Elmendorf or Fort Richardson. 

We are presently preparing a request to the Alaska Road Com- 
mission for construction of a bypass from the Seward Highway 
near the crossing of Chester Creek, northeasterly along the Chester 
Creek flats through Mountain View, and connecting with the newly 
constructed military bypass highw ay, or Glenn Highway. This 
would not only bypass the steep grades entering the city but would 
alleviate the congestion of traffic at the junction of the Seward 
Highway with Glenn Highway and Post Road. Part of the right-of- 
way for this route has been purchased by the city. This, together 
with the C Street overpass, would give immediate relief to the 
serious traffic congestion that presently exists. 

Alaska is substantially making no progress in the development 
of a general highway system in the Territory due to the mediocre 
appropriations for operation of the Alaska Road Commission. State- 
hood appears to be the only means whereby Alaska can enjoin in the 
be nefits of the Federal Aid Highway Act. Since Alaska has almost 

73 percent of its area in public lands, matching funds would be on the 
basis of 13.5 percent for Alaska and 86.5 percent for Federal Govern- 
ment. If eligible under the present plan, Alaska would receive 
approximately $23 million with a matching fund of $3,500,000. 
With this Alaska could keep pace with the ever-increasing demands 
for roads. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Matkin. 

Mr. Shannon. 

Mr. SHANNON. When we speak of requests for Federal assistance, 
very often it probably appears that cities in Alaska make no effort to 
help themselves. Such impression is false, because Anchorage has 
created a large debt and has exercised its own initiative in the con- 
struction of many of its community facilities without Federal assist- 
ance. We have had to concentrate principally on public utility im- 
stallations, because it became necessary for the city to provide its 
own utilities since the risk appeared too great for unsecured private 
capital. The extent of our utilities construction and general govern- 
mental improvements, such as street improvements, public buildings, 
storm drains, and so forth, have been substantial—but they have been 
financed at a tremendous cost which is considerably out of line with 
what similar communities in the States have had to pay. I would like 
to introduce to you at this time Mr. George Nichols, our city comp- 
troller, to present some of the financial data, illustrating briefly the 
tremendous effort that the local taxpayer has made to make Anchorage 
a modern city and vet, with this effort, there are still voids in our 
financing which must be filled. I would like to present Mr. Nichols, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Nichols, would you identify yourself. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. NICHOLS, CITY COMPTROLLER, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Nicuous. George W. Nichols, comptroller, city of Anchorage. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Nicuo.us. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Bartuett. Proceed then. 

Mr. Nicuots. Before I read the prepared statement, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, I noticed you said Congressman 
Dawson noticed a number of changes here in Anchorage since he was 
here in 1947. Well, there have been some changes not only in 
privately financed facilities but also in our community facilities. 

In 1947 the people were taking their bootstraps and pulling their 
feet out of the mudholes. Since that time, 1948 and 1949, those 
bootstraps got a little worn, and they decided to trade them for a 
financial bootstrap to try to continue pulling their feet out of the 
mudholes. 

In 1949 they started a progressive improvement plan for the city 
through privately financed bonds. As the picture stands now the 
bootstraps for which they traded the ones they were pulling out of the 
mudholes with is now a Jittle strained, and we are ae to look to 
the Federal Government for some assistance in repairing that strap. 

A recent survey by the League of Alaskan Cities revealed that the 
municipalities of the Territory had a total outstanding debt of $22,- 
301,000 in publicly financed bonds, as of December 31, 1954. The 
interest rates on these bonds averaged 4.2 percent. Of the total 
amount outstanding, $18,094,500 was for improvement and expansion 
of publicly owned utilities, $2,718,500 for street and sewer improve- 
ments and only $1,488,000 was issued for general municipal purposes, 
such as recreational facilities, libraries, or other improvements repaid 
solely from general property taxes. Territorial law provides that all 
interest on special assessment bonds must be repaid from property 
taxes. 

Mr. Dawson. Could I ask a question at that pomt. Do you have 
a statutory debt limit? 

Mr. Nicnous. We have two statutory limits. One, 10 percent of 
our assessed valuation provided by organic act, and a $12,500,000 
limitation granted by Congress. 

Mr. Dawson. I assume later on in your statement you will give us 
some indication of how near you are to your debt limit. 

Mr. Nicuots. I do not believe that is part of the statement. We 
can certainly make that available though. 

Mr. Ansort. In the figures you have given thus far are you saying 
that the only general obligation bonded indebtedness you have is the 
latter figure vou gave? 

Mr. Nicnoxs. No; the latter figures I gave are only those that have 
been issued for general improvements such as recreational facilities, 
libraries, and those improvements which normally come from general 
tax dollars. In other words, we have been forced to obligate ourselves 
mostly for utilities, which are normally financed through private 
capital. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have revenue bonds? 

Mr. Nicuous. We have only one issue of revenue bonds, the city 
of Anchorage. We have been forced to give a general obligation 
pledge in order to sell our bonds. 
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The law also provides that the municipality must contribute, from 
general taxes, at least one-third of the cost of street or sewer improve- 
ments. The ‘lack of private capital in financing utility improvements, 
coupled with high interest costs for all bonds sold, has impaired the 
ability of Alaskan municipalities to provide standards of service and 
facilities that are normally financed from general proper ty taxes. 

Since 1935, the city of Anchorage has issued $11,937,500 in improve- 
ment bonds. And that includes all utilities, all bond issues. 

Mr. Dawson. Those are all general obligations? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes, sir; of this total, $10,195,000 have been sold 
since 1948—-that is when we took hold of our own bootstraps—for 
the following purposes: 


Utility bonds - - - --- Bett See $6, 435, 000 
Street and sewer improver ment bonds______--_-- ae et oe 3, 035, 000 
Jeneral purpose bonds- --- Sich wt ll I i ia at 725, 000 


In addition to the bonds issued, the citizens of Anchorage have 
approved the issuance of an additional $7 ,800,000 in bonds which 
have not been sold to date. These figures indicate the willingness of 
the local citizens to provide their own financing of local i improvements. 
Further proof of this willingness for financing at a local level is shown 
when we find that all bond elections since 1948 have been approved 
by the taxpayers by an overwhelming majority except one small 
issue which unfortunately was a new city hall. 

The financing of the various improvement programs within the 
city of Anchorage has been and is being hampered by two major 
causes—(1) the high interest rates demanded by bondholders on all 
Alaskan bonds, and (2) the high ratio of federally owned lands within 
the corporate limits which are nonassessable on special assessment 
projects and nontaxable and, therefore, exempt from sharing with 
other property owners the cost of community improvements and 
services. While the bond buyer average for interest on 20 municipal 
bonds during the past 10 years has varied from 1.5 percent to 3.1 per- 
cent, the interest rate paid by Alaskan municipalities on major bond 
issues has varied from 3% percent to 6 percent. This interest rate 
apparently is pot based on past payment records of Alaskan cities 
since no Alaska city has ever defaulted on a bond payment. Appar- 
ently the three factors bondholders consider is the remoteness of the 
Territory, lack of statehood, and the part that Federal spending plays 
in local economy. In 1956 interest payable from general tax dollars 
will amount to 17 percent of taxes received by the c itv of Anchorage 
for general municipal purposes. If this interest rate could be reduced 
to the most recent bond buyer index of 2.6 percent, $51,005 more 
would be available for municipal services or for further financing of 
principal payments for improvements of municipal facilities. 

Street and sewer improvements are financed through special assess- 
ment bonds. Since federally owned property is nonassessable, this 
means that not only all interest must be paid by other property owners 
but also that portion of the improvement normally charged to the 
benefited property owner must be financed by other property owners. 
For example, the 1949 street and sewer improvement program was 
built at a cost of $1,214,515, excluding interest costs. Of this amount, 
$507,166 was chargeable to property owners. However, of the 
amount chargeable to property owners, $15,277 was assessed against 
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federally owned properties which had no authority to pay for the im- 
provements although their properties were benefited to the same 
extent as private property owners. Had these funds been forthcom- 
ing from the Federal Government, further improvements could have 
heen made benefiting not only federally owned but privately owned 
properties. If all federally owned properties within the city of Anchor- 
age were privately owned, it has been established that the assessed 
valuation of the city would be increased $50 million (50 percent of 
the present valuation) for an increase of $500,000 in funds available 
for municipal improvements and services. I might also point out 
that the biggest increase in assessed valuation w ‘ould come from a 
proprietary function being performed in the Territory by the Federal 
Government. 

A 1954 survey of 10 cities in the western and northern United States 
revealed that an average dwelling unit was assessed by the city of 
Anchorage for $12,375, compared to $3,925 assessed valuation for the 
other 9 cities. The per capita assessment in the city of Anchorage 
in 1955 was $3,106, compared to $1,720 per capita assessment in 
Portland, Oreg. These comparisons indicate that the saturation 
point has been reached in the ability of local taxpayers to finance 
improvements without some assistance from the Federal Government. 

Two programs which could be sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment and materially assist in the financing of the city’s improvement 
program would be (1) insuring by the Federal Government all bonds 
issued by the various governmental units within the Territory, and 
(2) provisions for payment in lieu of assessments on federally owned 
properties which receive benefits through special assessment districts, 
such as street and sewer improvements. 

Mr. Bartritetr. Thank you very much, Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bartiettr. Yes, Mr. Shannon. 

Mr. SHannon. You might be wondering while Mr. Nichols was 
testifying giving the financial picture of the city why that you are 
sitting in this lovely building here which is the public library if we 
are so devoid of finances. Fortunately, we have a citizen that was 
mayor of the city who knew something of our financial conditions 
during his administration. He created a foundation and 2 years ago 
he came to the city and said. “If you will build a library, my foundation 
will pay for it.””. So the city constructed this library at a cost of about 
$350,000. And former Mayor C. J. Loussac who is now a resident of 
Seattle, through his foundation, is paying for this particular building. 
I wanted to point out that some of the frills we have are made available 
not through our tax structure but through understanding citizens. 

Mr. Bartiertr. I am happy you pointed out, Mr. Shannon, to the 
committee members the very public spirited contribution made by 
Mr. Loussac. 

Mrs. Green. For the record, too, I think no member of the com- 
mittee would consider a public library a frill but rather quite a 
necessity. 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman, I was speaking relatively. Here this 
building is a frill because of its modern, very complete facilities. 1 
agree with you though, it is a very necessary service. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nichols has pointed out in his presentation 
some of the inequities caused by the local tax exemption of Federal 
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Government properties. We have a problem which is under negotia- 
tion at the present time which illustrates a hardship that is imposed 
by limitation of Federal sharing in local government when mutual 
benefit is received. One of our biggest Federal installations inside the 
city limits is the Alaska Railroad. general offices, repair shops, and 
terminal yards. There is no question but that the Alaska Railroad 
is one of our biggest economic assets. For years it has had to pro- 
vide some of its own municipal-type services by its own personnel, 
because of the recognized inability of Anchorage’s finances to pro- 
vide such services adequately. Howe ‘ver, during the past year the 
railroad has recognized that Anchorage is now capable of providing 
fire protection to its properties that lie within the terminal reserve. 
They were spending an estimated $90,000 per year for fire protection 
service, of which part was also considered as watchmen services. 
The officials decided that by abolishing their own fire department 
that they would have a net reduction in operating costs of $60,000 
per year. After negotiation with city officials, the railroad recog- 
nized that by augmenting city forces for a portion of their present 
cost of fire-fighting that the fire-fighting facilities could be performed 
more economically for both parties. They offered to enter into a 
contract for $30,000 per year to pay for this service. This would 
result in a net $30,000 saving to the railroad. 

The proposal was to be cleared with the Department of the Interior, 
and the Solicitor replied that the Government could not pay anything 
for fire protection for property lying within the city limits, and that 
the city would have to furnish this protection without cost to the 
Government. The city council has tentatively agreed to proceed with 
the furnishing of fire-protection services in order to permit the railroad 
to save $60,000 per vear, assuming that the city receives nothing for 
performing this service. However, we are requesting payment for the 
service on a $30,000 per year basis, and we will request special legis- 
lation to permit such payment, if present Federal regulations make it 
necessary to do so. The city has never questioned its obligation to 
service all of the governmental facilities within the city without cost 
other than the Alaska Railroad. The reason for the exception to rp 
Alaska Railroad is that it is considered a proprietary function of ¢ 
semi-governmental nature and is in business on a se lf-sustaining basis. 
Should the city be required to provide the service at a lower ‘cost to 
the railroad than it has always provided for itself out of operating 
expenses, some reimbursement should be made to the city for such 
service. This is also an example of many of the frustrations that 
occur when Federal governmental ofiicials at the local level recognize 
the merits of the city’s proposals but are prevented from carrying out 

practical and equitable solution because of restraints imposed by 
general regulations of the Federal Government which never apply to 
all situations. There is no question but that these general regulations 
are modified constantly in like situations in the States because of 
congressional representation of the people involved. In Alaska we do 
not have this benefit. We have nothing but praise for the sincere. 
courageous, and exceptionally hard work performed by our Delegate, 
Bob Bartlett, on behalf of all of Alaska, but our Delegate’s lack of 
voting power very often prohibits results at the Federal departmental 
levels in Washington. In the past there have been many instances 
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where the city of Anchorage and other communities have remained 
an unheard voice in the wilderness. 

Now is the time to introduce our testimony on statehood. Since 
this is a political policy matter, we have a very capable representative 
of the city government to speak on behalf of the city council in regard 
to this subject and other subjects of a policy nature. I would like 
to introduce our very able mayor, Maynard L. Taylor, Jr. 

Mr. Bartierr. We welcome the very able mayor of Anchorage. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bartuettr. Proceed, Mayor Taylor. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD L. TAYLOR, JR., MAYOR, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. O’Brien and members of the committee, I have 
been very fortunate being assigned a subject, two subjects. One 
subject, of course, is very close to the people of Anchorage and more 
close to the entire "Territory of Alaska. The other subject is a subject 
which is very close to the people of Anchorage and close to the people 
of the entire third judicial division. The first subject, of course, is 
statehood. I have a prepared text, and I realize that you people have 
been subjected to testimony on statehood for years. There is little 
that we can add to what has been said before, and for the record, I 
would like to read just a couple of excerpts from the prepared 
statement. 

Because of the restrictions of the Organic Act even the power of 
cities has been limited by congressional action and can only be ex- 
tended, expanded or changed by an act of Congress. This means 
that in Alaska even a true form of municipal government, which has 
long been recognized as the grassroots of democracy, is not possible. 

There are many things which a city government desires to do of a 
local government nature that are ordinarily done by stateside cities, 
but which we cannot do until Alaska becomes a State. The same is 
true for fringe areas of cities where there is no true Jocal government 
permitted under the national regulations. 

Those are the excerpts that I would like to point out in regard to 
the statehood subject. 

The second subject is, of course, our judicial system, and I would 
like to also read some excerpts from the prepared statement and call 
your attention specifically to the graph which is inclosed showing a 
10-year period of cases pending and cases closed. Before I start I 
would like to call to your attention the fact that though the efficiency 
of the Third Judicial Court has increased tremendously over a period 
of 10 years the cases pending are increasing so rapidly that there is no 
forseeable answer other than a second judicial judge. 

There is only one court facility to serve the entire Third Judicial 
Division, and this court is headquartered in the Federal Building here 
in Anchorage. Since the court handles criminal, civil and bankruptcy 
cases, hearings on liquor, beer, and wine applications and any other 
court matters assigned to the court in the interpretation of Federal 
and Territorial laws, the single court has become greatly overburdened 
with work and is building up an increasing backlog of cases pending. 

The city of Anchorage has recognized the need for relief of the 
court’s workload and heartily endorses the establishment of additional 
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court facilities outlined by Judge McCarrey’s report. We would like 
to submit to you copies of the report from Judge McCarrey and urge 
this committee to initiate legislation which would make this enlarge- 
ment and improvement possible. 

As Alaska grows and Anchorage grows, it should be self-evident 
that the work of the courts will grow in proportion. Court efficiency 
is well established by this report, but it is humanly impossible under 
single court operation to meet the judicial responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. Even if statehood is granted to Alaska, a 
Federal court system would still have to carry the burden for several 
years before State courts could be completely organized and, thereby, 


assume some of the workloads that the Federal courts are now carrying 
that normally are State court responsibilities. It is our belief that 
the 2 Federal courts would still be necessary; but should statehood 
relieve the Federal court to such an extent that only 1 court again 
becomes necessary, then I am sure that the State of Alaska would be 
in a position to lease the new Federal court facility for State court 
purposes. We need the help of this committee to solve our court 


problem. 
(The full statement submitted by Mr. Taylor follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Maynarp L, Taytor, JR., Mayor oF ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
ALASKA STATEHOOD AND ENLARGING FEDERAL COURT AT ANCHORAGE 


Many of the problems that have been presented to this committee by the various 
city officials and many of the problems that will be presented by others in your 
committee hearings have become probiems of Federal Government because Alaska 
is a Territory. Territorial status means direct Federal control, Federal restraint, 
and lack of true representation of Alaska’s population within the framework of 
Federal Government. Because of the restrictions of the organic act, even the 
power of cities has been limited by congressional action and can only be extended, 
expanded, or changed by an act of Congress. This means that in Alaska even a 
true form of municipal government, which has long been recognized as the grass 
roots of democracy, is not possible. As Anchorage grows in size, we are required 
to meet more complex problems of serving our citizens in a greater concentrated 
area, and yet it is impossible to meet the problems because to do so will require 
presentation after presentation of minor local problems to the Congress of the 
United States which, in turn, would naturally regard them as insignificant because 
they are of no national interest. 

Alaska cities should have the privilege of home-rule government in order to meet 
changing times, changing trends, and a changing population. We believe that 
these local governmental problems would be transferred from the congressional 
responsibility to local responsibility under statehood. With statehood would 
come home rule for Alaska and Alaskan cities. Cities could formulate and organ- 
ize their own governments to meet public local needs by the adopticn of home-rule 
charters to govern the operation of incorporated cities. If changes are necessary 
and become evident to the voters of the city, they, by their own option, can make 
these changes. It appears unreasonable that the city of Anchorage should have 
to go to Congress every few years and request enabling legislation to permit the 
city to expand its debt limits to meet its ever-growing needs of building community 
facilities to take care of the people that live and make their livelihood within 
Anchorage. It does not appear reasonable that residents of cities in Alaska 
should pay Federal taxes on gasoline and Federal income taxes, and yet not get 
equal treatment in distribution of Federal-aid road funds on the same basis as 
people who reside in other cities within the States or our Nation. It does not ap- 
pear reasonable that we should be ‘‘a voice in the wilderness’’ when it comes to 
our dealings and negotiations with Federal bureaus, whose officials locally will 
agree that special consideration should be given in the local situation, but such 
consideration could only be given with a change in regulations, and a change in 
regulations cannot be accomplished simply because Alaska has no voice in the 
making of Federal policies. 

Statehood granted to Alaska would soon erase the frustrations that now exist 
between the United States citizens who reside in Alaska as they, time and time 
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again, realize their citizenship is without rights of franchise. Statehood would 
eliminate these types of complaints with the result that Anchorage and other 
Alaskan cities could truly be represented in Washington when these governmental 
problems arise. There are many things which a city government desires to do of 
a local government nature that are ordinarily done by stateside cities, but which 
we cannot do until Alaska becomes a State. The same is true for fringe areas 
of cities where there is no true local government permitted under the national 
regulations. Alaska, as a State, could solve many of its problems within its 
own Territorial legislature under true home-rule principles, but now they are 
hampered by the organic act and the many Federal laws that are applicable only 
to the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, if you examine records of the various congressional hearings 
that have been held in Alaska, I am sure that you will find many of the problems 
presented to these committees would not be presented to congressional committees 
when Alaska becomes a State. We would still have requests for Federal projects; 
we would still be seeking Federal aid; we would be doing everything that is done 
in congressional hearings in other States, but we would not be bothering con- 
gressional committees or the Congress itself with minor problems, which are 
really of no concern to the Nation but only to local government interests. The 
city council has on numerous occasions endorsed statehood for Alaska, and I 
want to again present such an endorsement to this committee. 

I have one more serious deficiency to present to this committee because, under 
existing Federal laws, there is only one court system to serve Alaska’s population— 
that is the system of Federal courts. 

There is only one court facility to serve the entire Third Judicial Division, and 
this court is headquartered in the Federal building here in Anchorage. Since 
the court handles criminal, civil, and bankruptcy cases, hearings on liquor, beer, 
and wine applications, and any other court matters assigned to the court in the 
interpretation of Federal and Territorial laws, the single court has become greatly 
overburdened with work and is building up an increasing backlog of cases pend- 
ing. For example, in 1945 there were 213 civil cases pending at the beginning 
of the year, 336 filed during the year, 302 cases closed, which left a balance of 
247 civil cases pending. At the end of 10 years this caseload shows that at the 
end of 1954 there were 1,499 civil cases pending and for the first 8 months of 
1955, 835 cases have been filed, 713 cases closed with 1,621 cases still pending. 
During the same period the records indicate a tremendous increase in the amount 
of work produced by the court not only in civil cases, but in criminal cases and 
all other activities that are handled by the court. ‘This is best illustrated in 
the attached chart showing the comparison of the gradual increase in the number 
of civil cases closed each year since 1945 and yet the increasing number of cases 
pending each year. For a number of years, it has been requested that a second 
court be established in Anchorage to prevent the situation that now exists and 
to correct the problem before it reached the proportions that it now takes. Justice 
in both criminal and civil cases should not be postponed for indefinite periods 
of time, even as much as 2 or 3 years, but they should be acted upon at the time. 
The rendering out of the justice of the crime committed should be done expedi- 
tiously and effectively. 

The Honorable Judge J. L. McCarrey has recognized this situation since 
taking office in 1953, and he has sought relief from the Attorney General’s office 
who has also recognized the growing problem in Anchorage. In order to estab- 
lish a second court in Anchorage, it will require not only appropriations for the 
materials and operation of the court, but will also require appropriations for the 
construction of a new court facility. Judge McCarrey has prepared a compre- 
hensive report on the activities of the Third Judicial Division Court, and he has 
had prepared tentative plans of court expansion. The city of Anchorage has recog- 
nized the need for relief of the court’s workload and heartily endorses the estab- 
lishment of additional court facilities as outlined by Judge McCarrey’s report. 
We would like to submit to you copies of the report from Judge McCarrey and 
urge this committee to initiate legislation which would make this enlargement 
and improvement possible. As Alaska grows and Anchorage grows, it should be 
self-evident that the work of the courts will grow in proportion. Court efficiency 
is well established by this report, but it is humanly impossible under single- 
court operation to meet the judicial responsibilities of the Federal Government. 
Even if statehoed is granted to Alaska, a Federal court system would still have 
to carry the burden for several years before State courts could be completely 
organized and, thereby, assume some of the workload that the Federal courts 
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are now carrying that normally are State court responsibilities. It is our belief 
that the 2 Federal courts would still be necessary but should statehood relieve 
the Federal court to such an extent that only 1 court again becomes necessary, 
then I am sure that the State of Alaska would be in a position to lease the new 
Federal court facility for State court purposes. We need the help of this com- 
mittee to solve our court problem. 
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Mr. Bartietrr. Mayor Taylor, we are grateful to you for coming 
before the committee. 

We propose to take a short recess now, and at its conclusion the 
witnesses who have appeared will, we hope, be available for question- 
ing. I am wondering if you would have time to remain. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, | will. 

Mr. BartuLetr. Mr. Shannon, are you almost concluded? 

Mr. SHannon. About 1 minute. 

Mr. Bartietr. Then I suggest we go ahead and conclude your 
testimony before we take a recess. 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like to sum- 
marize this presentation by first quoting from a speech made in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, on August 30, 1955, by Brig. Gen. T. Alan Bennett, 
Commanding General of the 11th Air Division of the Air Force at 
Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, because I believe his statement 
would be equally applicable to Anchorage with its numerous Federal 
installations. He is quoted as follows: 

There has been too much talk about how dependent the city of Fairbanks is 


on the military. It is a known fact that we employ a large number of people of 
this community in one phase of the activity or another. The combined incomes 
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of our service people and civilians go into the millions each year and a goodly 
portion of that returns to this city. Why shouldn’t it? 

I, personally, am tired of hearing what a Godsend it is for Fairbanks that the 
military is here. We are anindustry. A city lives by its industries so let’s put 
the lid on the coffin and bury this corpse once and for all. We are part and 
parcel of this city. We don’t want it any other way. I said once that there is 
no such thing as a barrier between ‘“‘my base and your town,” because it is ‘‘your 
base and my town.”’ Only in unity can we hope to succeed in the venture of 
survival. Only with teamwork can we win the ball game. 

We would like to offer that Anchorage is a part of the Federal 
governmental installations in the Anchorage community and that, by 
the same token, the Federal installations are a part of the city of 
Anchorage. Each has its responsibilities to the other. The city will 
continue to do its best in endeavoring to provide all the assets to our 
modern way of life that can be furnished by a municipal government. 
We are hopeful that the Congress and the responsible Federal Govern- 
ment officials will recognize the tremendous problems that face a city 
like Anchorage, and that our problems are somewhat your problems 
also. When they are solved, they result in mutual benefit. It is 
hoped that mutual responsibility will be recognized. Our suggestions 
and requests are not presented in a selfish vein but are presented in a 
spirit of creating a better community and a more attractive community 
in which the Federal Government will continue to provide services 
for the entire Nation, a community in which private enterprise will 
develop a more self-sustaining economy, and a community in which 
its people can take pride and enjoyment in living a more prosperous 
and fuller life here in Anchorage—making it a home base for all. 

That concludes the report, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, may I say before we take a brief 
recess, I think the committee would congratulate these gentlemen for 
the thoroughness of their preparation, brevity and compactness of 
their statements. I am very sure you provided a very fine basis for 
the questioning that will follow. 

Mr. Bartietr. The committee will now stand in recess for 5 
minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartietr. The hearing will come to order. 

The witnesses for the city please seat themselves by the table in 
the order in which you testified. 

Mr. Abbott, do you have any questions to ask of the witnesses? 

Mr. Assorr. I have in mind several questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Leading off in view of the order of presentation, I thought it might 
be helpful on the power picture and so that we have it on the record 
if Mr. McFarland, our reclamation engineering consultant, addressed 
a few questions perhaps to Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. McKinley, as I understood vour statement, 
you are saying that the existing power capacity for all practical pur- 
poses has been absorbed or will be absorbed in the very near future 
and that we cannot start too soon in looking to the future develop- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir, that is right, by 1957 or 1958. 

Mr. McFartanp. Also, as I understood your statement, so far as 
the city of Anchorage is concerned you have no plans for constructing 
additional power capacity to serve your future needs. 

Mr. McKrntey. That is right. 
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Mr. McFaruanp. So far as you know, there is no private power 
company that has any plans to serve your future power needs. 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir. 

Mr. McFar.anp. Or is interested in serving your power needs? 

Mr. McKuntry. No, sir, there is no plans for any private companies 
that we know of. 

Mr. McFartanp. Is there any plan by any REA cooperative to 
serve needs in this area? 

Mr. McKuntey. The needs of the area as regards their distribution 
system, yes. As pointed out in the presentation, they are presently 
investigating a site on the Kenai Peninsula at Cooper Lake, which 
we might be able to derive a small amount of power from in an 
emergency. But it is our understanding that the REA will not finance 
power development for municipalities. 

Mr. McFartanp. I believe that your statement indicated that the 
Caribou development presently under study by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation was the most likely potential power source. 

Mr. McKuntey. If it proves to be feasible we look upon that as 
being the closest source of power in terms of time. 

Mr. McFartanp. The city of Anchorage is favorable to the Bureau 
of Reclamation developing and disposal of electric power in this area? 

Mr. McKintry. Yes, sir, very definitely. 

Mr. McFaruanpn. Mr. McKinley, your second recommendation 
relates to an extension of the amortization period which you say 
might reduce your power rate to a truly low power cost. I under- 
stood from your testimony that the Federal power from the existing 
Eklutna plant was at a lower rate than any previous power in this 
area. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKuntry. That is correct. Our power used to cost us 
2% cents from our own generation facilities. We now get it for 
between 10 and 11, depending on the quantity used. 

Mr. McFaruanp. 10 and 11 mills? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFartanp. What did you have in mind as a truly low power 
cost? 

Mr. McKintey. For Alaska, if we could get power in the area, not 
at the bus bar or the plant but in the area, if we could get power for 
6 or 7 mills it would be acceptable, I believe. I believe that would 
be about all that we could expect. That is not truly low-cost power. 
Down in the order of 3 and 4 mills is more like it. 

Mr. McFaruanp. You realize, of course, though, Mr. McKinley, 
that 6- or 7-mill power is now considered low-cost power in the 48 
States and with the higher cost of construction and so forth up here 
it would have to be a very favorable development for a possible 
rate in that neighborhood. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. We are thinking in terms of projects such 
as Woods Canyon wherein an extremely low rate has been mentioned. 

Mr. McFartanp. What did you have in mind as to an amortization 
period? You understand that Eklutna rates are set up for a 50-year 
amortization. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 75 at least. 

Mr. McFartanp. 75 years is approaching the economic life of a 
good portion of the machinery and plant equipment. So that you 
are approaching your longest justifiable amortization period. 
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Mr. McKInury. a is right. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Your recommendation is that the Bureau of 
Reclamation be out in the power generating business on a permanent 
basis. What did you mean by that statement? 

Mr. McKinuey. At the present time as far as we know the only 
authorization that the Bureau has in Alaska is the authorization 
granted by House bill 3990, which grants them investigative powers 
for the investigation of possible sites and grants them a fixed amount 
each year and also further provides that they do not have to return 
any residue from that fixed amount each year back to the Treasury. 
They are able to accumulate anything that is not spent the previous 
year. 

What we have in mind is to place the Bureau in the position that 
they will be an agency to investigate, develop, and wholesale the 
resultant power from all feasible sites to the needs of the area. In 
other words, working in conjunction with the city they would deter- 
mine what our rate of growth is and automatically proceed with the 
investigation of new sites far enough in advance so that we would be 
constantly assured of an adequate supply of low-cost power. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Then, let me say that your understanding of the 
legislation which passed last session of Congress, as a result of the 
efforts of your Delegate, Mr. Bartlett, your understanding of that is 
correct. What you have in mind, | would say, is something that 
legislation is different from any existing legislation applicable in the 
States and | think there will be a reluctance on the part of Congress 
to authorize continuing power development. In other words, what 
I am saying is that I think that each individual development will 
have to be authorized separately and upon its merits and upon the 
feasibility studies presented. 

Mrs. Green. Could I interrupt at this point, along with the Bureau 
of Reclamation line of questioning? You made the statement, or | 
guess it was a recommendation, that all of the single power sites be 
developed under the Bureau of Reclamation and the multiple-purpose 
dams under the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. McKinury. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. Could you explain why that particular recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. McKintey. Mostly because that is usually the practice in the 
States, that multiple-purpose projects are usually developed by 
the corps. 

Mrs. Green. | think of the Hells Canyon, which is a multiple- 
purpose project, Bureau of Reclamation project, and I wondered if 
there were reason peculiar to this area that would result in that recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. McKintry. No; I do not believe there are any reasons peculiar 
to the area. Our feeling is that there are three agencies in the area 
and it is our endeavor to attempt to get the development of hydro 
power needed by the area, and allocate the responsibility for those de- 
velopments to the three agencies so that they would all be in. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the lady yield to me at that point? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. It is my understanding that the reverse would prob- 
ably be true—that the Ar my engineers would be developing what you 
consider your multipurpose dams here. The Army engineers build 
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dams where there are flood control and hydro power. The Bureau of 
Reclamation builds dams when there is irrigation and hydro power. 
That is just a general rule. Now in your case up here w here you have 
no irrigation your multipurpose dams would fall in the category for 
the Army engineers, flood control and hydro power; would they not? 

Mr. McKrintey. That is right. As was pointed out in the presenta- 
tion, we used the flood control of the Knik River and suggested that 
that would be a logical project for the Corps of Engineers to develop. 
And when we refer to single-purpose dams or single-purpose projects, 
we refer to a purely hydro project which is, I imagine, not very prev- 
alent in the States, there is usually irrigation tied up with it. 

Mr. Dawson. They are frowned on down there. Where you just 
get a hydro development alone, the Bureau of Reclamation going in 
to build a power dam without any irrigation or reclamation features 
connected with it, it is sort of out in left field for them. 

Mr. McKuntey. That is right, and that is the point we want to put 
across to the Congress, is that in the States the Bureau undoubtedly 
would be competing with private enterprise in developing a single- 
purpose hydro project for power alone, but in Alaska they are not. 
There is no private enterprise to develop that hydro power, therefore, 
we are looking to the logical agency of the Government that would 
construct it. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, we have a lot of cases in the States, too 
where private enterprise cannot go in and will not go in and the Con- 
gress does not look very favorably on just a single-purpose dam for 
hydro power even though private people will not develop them. 

Mr. McFaruanp. For the record, Mr. Chairman, as I stated previ- 
ously, that the Bureau of Ree lamation is operating in Alaska because 
it has been designated by the Secretary of the Interior to do so and 
Alaska is not under the reclamation laws which govern the operations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation in the 17 Western States. 

Mr. McKinley, vour recommendation 4 interests me. You recom- 
mend that this committee assist in convincing the military that 
cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation in an interchange of 
energy and use of existing energy from Eklutna would be in the best 
interests of their economical operations. 

I would like to know, is there an interconnection between the 
military generation which I understand is by steam generating plant 
and the Bureau of Reclamation’s Eklutna hydro developme mnt? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir; there is. All three m major power agence ies 
in the area are tied into the Anchorage substation which is the point 
of delivery of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. McFartanp. What is the third? 

Mr. McKuiniey. Chugach Electric Association. 

Mr. McFaranp. They are interconnected into something of 
pool? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir, but as yet there has been no success in 
arriving at an agreement with the military for maximum use of their 
generation capacity. They are just presently completing a 22,500- 
kilowatt unit at Elmendorf. I believe the unit at Fort Richardson 
is about 18,000 or some such figure, making quite a substantial 
capacity of steam power on the 2 bases. There is a tie line between 
Richardson and Elmendorf and in turn a tie line from Elmendorf, 
from the Anchorage substation. 
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The economical operation we referred to is this: In the summertime, 


their requirements for steam heat are low. It is not necessary to run 
those plants to very much capacity electricalwise in order to obtain 
the steam for heating purposes. Therefore, if they use energy from 
the Bureau which would be developed from water which is now 
running over the dam, when there is excess water they could get 
that energy at about 6 mills which is the dump energy rate. Thea 
in the wintertime when everybody is drawing on Eklutna to the 
ultimate they would be able to augment the Eklutna supply by using 
the excess steam necessary to furnish heat in the generation. 

Mr. Aszorr. At that point, are you saying you do have the neces- 
sary lines for transmission if you had that interchange? 

Mr. McKinzey. The necessary lines are there. All it needs is 
signatures on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Assott. So that locally you have a hydro plant, which is 
Eklutna, 2 thermal plants, 1 at the airbase and 1 at Richardson; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McKrntey. And there is a third one, Chugach Electric. 

Mr. Axssort. Is that thermal? : 

Mr. McKintey. That is thermal also; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asporr. And the city is not presently engaged in generating 
any steam energy; is that correct? 

Mr. McKrntey. No, sir; we have a standby diesel plant for peaking 
purposes only. 

Mr. Assorr. You have hauled away your mobile naval plant. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Certainly what you stated is correct, that the 
most efficient operation is for the two to work together and any time 
you can use dump energy to replace the fuel needed to generate at the 
steam plant there will be a more economical operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is a point we might follow up on with 
later witnesses and in Washington. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Dawson, may I say I have just been 
informed we confront a situation, not the first situation, very probably 
not the last. It appears it will be advisable before the noon recess 
to hear testimony on mental health because of the impending departure 
of Mrs. Green. So after Mr. Dawson has concluded his query of Mr. 
McKinley, I wonder if it would be too much trouble for those who are 
before us now to come back this afternoon. Could you do that, 
Mayor Taylor and associates? 

Mayor Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. Except Mr. Shannon, because Mr. Shannon is also 
about to go south. 

Mr. Dawson. I will make mine very short. I would like to try a 
question out on Mr. McKinley. Coming from a reclamation State 
perhaps this might help me to give the answer to some of my oppo- 
nents. The big expense you have up here toward constructing dams 
is the transportation of many materials from the States up here to 
make it possible. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. In view of that, do you not think we could just bring 
up a little hunk of uranium and put in a reactor here in the city of 
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Anchorage and produce this power right here without constructing 
one of those big dams? 

Mr. McKintey. It has definitely been thought of. We are con- 
sidering it very seriously. In fact, we have inquiries now regarding 
a package plant that we understand is available. I do not say that 
is probably not the ultimate solution to the problem. But im my 
opinion at the present time the use of nuclear agents for the genera- 
tion of power for the area, it is just a little bit too soon for it. And 
we are going to have to have some additional capacity before I believe 
we could get the nuclear plant in here and get it operating. 

I would also wat to know more about the rather heavy investment 
necessary in your fuel supply which I understand is sizable. We have 
not had a chance to dig into that very thoroughly yet. But I do not 
say that is not a possibility. In fact, there are probably things in 
the mill now that we do not even know about that would make the 
nuclear plant obsolete. I am thinking now of the hydrogen system. 

Mr. Urr. Will the gentleman yield to me for one question? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. It is the development of nuclear power that disturbs 
at least some members of this committee on the construction of a 
single-purpose dam because they are building atomic-energy plants 
to produce power at 6 mills already at the load center. And where 
would you be if you had a 75-year repayment contract at a 7-, 8- or 
10-mill rate and all of a sudden we produced electricity here for you 
with 5 mills? Would you want to continue to pay for a dead horse or 
would you say, ‘‘No, boys, that belongs to the Government and we 
will take a loss’’? 

Mr. McKuntey. I believe we are obligated under the contract to 
continue paying just as we are with Eklutna. 

Mr. Urr. Do you not kind of think somebody might come to Con- 
gress and say, “Well, we just cannot pay it. Let’s get a forgiveness’’? 
I know the Congress will look very shyly at any 75-year amortization 
deal on a purely single-purpose dam. Ifit is a multipurpose dam, power 
is a byproduct; then there is no question. But on a single-purpose 
dam I think Congress will look twice at any 75-year amortization. 

Mrs. GREEN. For the record could we get him to repeat that 
statement: There will be no question? 

Mr. Urr. It is on the record. 

Mr. Dawson. I am glad to hear our colleague make that statement. 
In the States our problem is—where we have multipurpose what 
we are interested in getting is water for culinary and domestic uses 
and power is strictly incidental. Your problem up here is strictly 
power. You may want to give serious thought to this question of 
using nuclear energy. 

Mr. Assortr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Asporr. Were the facilities at Fort Richardson and Elendorf 
constructed. for the Army and Air Force respectively by the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. McKunteyvy. I believe so. 

Mr. Assort. The thermal plants, that is. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Mr. Assort. And of course the Bureau of Reclamation constructed 
the Eklutna plant. 
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Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asgorr. So that by the action of Congress in Public Law 322 
of the first session here, the Bureau is authorized to pursue their 
studies of possible development in the Territory. 

In order to get foundation information, could you tell me—the 
Chugach, Matanuska, Homer, and Kenai—are they REA associa- 
tions? 

Mr. McKintey. All except Kenai. They do not have their co-op 
organized to the best of my knowledge. It may be on paper but there 
is no association actively distributing electricity. It is a small 
private company in the town of Kenai. 

Mr. Anport. Is it the four named associations which constitute 
the Central Alaska Power Association? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And, of course, the city of Anchorage has nothing 
directly to do with that? 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir. 

Mr. Assort. Is there a Territorial agency having power respons- 
ibility? 

Mr. McKintey. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Asporr. Could you tell me whether or not the so-called 
Alaska Committee for Public Power is an official Territorial agency? 

Mr. McKrntey. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Apsort. Is it a municipal agency of the city of Anchorage? 

Mr. McKrntey. No, sir. 

Mr. Assotrr. Do you know whether or not it is an agency of the 
Central Alaska Power Association? 

Mr. McKintey. As to that, I would not know. In fact, we do not 
know who the committee is. 

Mr. Arnsorr. Are you a member of the committee? 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. There probably will be some further questions of 
other witnesses on the basic question. 

The city of Anchorage has not been consulted by or participated in 
any of the proceedings or plans of the Alaska Committee for Public 
Power? 

Mr. McKrntey. No, sir; not to the best of my knowledge. Not 
to me. 

Mr. Assorr. They have not to your knowledge. 

The Mayor, perhaps, would know officially if they have not. 

Mayor Taytor. They have not. 

Mr. Assorr. Have they unofficially? 

Mayor Taytor. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Have you as mayor been consulted by them? 

Mayor Taytor. Never. 

Mr. Assorr. Have you as engineer, Mr.‘.McKinley, been consulted 
by them? 

Mr. McKintey. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Have there been any municipal funds made available 
to them by the city of Anchorage? 

Mayor Taytor. None. 

Mr. Apsortt. I believe that is all I have at this point. 

Mr. Bartiett. In view of the time limitation which has been 
imposed upon us, I suggest that we proceed with questions of Mr. 
Shannon who likewise must leave. 
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Mr. Anpotr. My thought with several of these witnesses, Mr. 

Chairman, would be that I am sure Mr. McFarland and Dr. Taylor 
and myself will upon examining these statements made here- 
I have noted a number of questions that could perhaps be addressed 
to them in writing, thus saving the time here and permitting some 
of the additional specific information which we would like. It applies 
certainly to Mr. Shannon’s statement and if we could give the balance 
of these witnesses an hour as a result, so they can attend to their 
other duties. 

Mr. Barruetr. I think it would be well for the benefit of the 
committee members who care to ask questions of these witnesses 
if vou could appear at 1:30 again. 

Mr. Shannon, unfortunately for us, will not be here then because 
he has to fiy south. If there are any questions to be asked of him 
they should be put now except those later questions which might be 
submitted in writing. 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mrs. GREEN. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to say to Mr. Shannon, having come 
up here in 1947 and visited the city of Anchorage, I distinctly recall 
going down Fourth Street, the main street here, and at that time 
all you had was the center of a macadamized road, no curb or gutter. 
And when I came in this time, I did not know the place. I have 
never been in a city where there has been such a transformation 
and I simply want to take this occasion to commend you and your 
whole group who have been responsible for the fine job of city planning 
that has been demonstrated here. It is wonderful. 

Of course, you have your problems. You have gone as far as you 
can financially. There is not a thing up here that you cannot do 
that money will not cure as far as I can see. And it is just now a 
question of finding out how far the Federal Government can go toward 
moving into your city affairs and helping you out financially which 
is a problem our staff, I suppose, will have to determine what can 
be done. In my opinion it is going to require some exceptions to the 
existing regulations to do it. Maybe we will have to come up with 
a special dispensation for Alaska to accomplish what vou want ac- 
complished according to your recommendations. 

Mr. Aszsorr. Is it your cbservation—this question to the gentle- 
man of Utah—it was planned almost as well as the city of Salt Lake? 

Mr. Dawson. Not quite that well. 1 understand the Army engi- 
neers laid out the city of Anchorage. Brigham Young came out 
West and laid out Salt Lake City very much in conformity with what 
has been done here except that I think that really is a model of plan- 
ning in Salt Lake City. If any of you ever want to go down there 
and see what should be done right from the beginning, ‘that is it. 

Mr. Assorr. That is wholly responsive to my question. 

Mr. Dawson. That is what is known as 4 leading question. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. No further questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. I have a question. | do not recall who made a 
statement about the city hall. I noted there was a bit of a laughter 
in the background. I was wondering what was behind the turning 
down of the construction of a new city hall. 
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Mr. SHANNON. The voters. 

Mr. Taytor. Was there a referendum on it? 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman, I think it is an understandable 
situation when we have such demand for the more self-evident facil- 
ities, community facilities, that everybody can benefit from. We 
have been able to care for our space requirements in city hall by 
dispersing. We have offices all over this city. And naturally it would 
be better if they could be consolidated. But that is a process of 
maybe taking care of those requirements which the people who we 
yy think are necessary first. I think in time we will get a new city 

all. 

Mr. Taytor. By how large a vote was it turned down? 

Mr. SHANNON. About a 60 to 40. 

Mr. Urr. May I say at this time, does it take a two-thirds vote for a 
property bond issue? 

Mr. SHANNON. 60 percent. 

Mr. Urr. 60 percent? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFar.anp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuierr. I want to thank you, then, Mr. Shannon, for your 
very able testimony. You have helped us much. 

Mr. SHannon. We will be happy to provide any further informa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, you may require. I am sorry I will not be here 
this afternoon because I would be interested in hearing the questions 
and trying to answer them the best I could. 

Mr. Bartietr. Havea good trip. And we will be very appreciative 
if the remainder of the group could return at 1:30. 

Now we turn to a subject which is not unfamiliar to the committee, 
mental health. Mrs. Stryker is scheduled as the first witness, I 
believe. 


Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I believe Dr. Hubbard is here—or he 
was. 

Mr. Bartrierr. While we have a minute to spare, I would like to 
express a personal word of thanks to Mrs. Green for having accom- 
panied us on the trip which started at Fairbanks a week ago today 
and to say that I wish she could be with us throughout the journey 
to the remaining parts of Alaska. She has made a real and distinct 
contribution to the committee’s work, and I would like all of the 
people of Anchorage to know, in case they do not already, that Mrs. 
Green and our chairman, Mr. O’Brien, introduced identical bills on 
the subject of Alaska mental health and it was Mrs. Green’s bill 
which was reported out of the committee and is now pending before 
the House of Representatives. 

As Mr. Utt told the people of Fairbanks, this is a bill which has 
bipartisan support because it was sent to the Congress in the form of 
an Executive communication by the administration, and introduced 
by Mrs. Green and by Mr. O’Brien. Testimony in favor of it was 
presented by the administration on a level of two Assistant Secretaries. 
And we are hopeful that despite the very considerable opposition 
which seems to have been generated that this bill will be favorably 
acted upon in the next session of Congress. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say a word at that point? 

Mr. Barttert. Surely. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I read a dispatch from Portland which implied that 
Mrs. Green had merely copied my bill, that she had given no thought 
to the problem except to pirate otber people’s ideas. 

| would like to.explain that this was a model bill which was prepared 
by the several departments of the Federal Government. My only 
part in it was as chairman of the subcommittee to introduce that 
model bill to make sure that it would be before the committee. Mrs. 
Green introduced the same bill because she had been the sponsor of 
previous legislation on the subject. There was no copying or pirating 
at all. We felt, those who introduced the legislation and, I am sure, 
the members of the committee, that by far the smartest thing we could 
do would be to have before the committee and the House a bill which 
had the approval of the administration through its Departments. 

Actually, very few Members of Congress prepare in their entirety 
complicated bills such as the mental health bill for Alaska. They 
are prepared by a number of people. They are prepared by the bill- 
drafting agency in Congress. They are prepared by the departments 
of Government. And if anyone took anyone else’s bill, | took Mrs. 
Green’s bill. 

Mr. Barrett. I should add to that that I think the same article 
implied that Mrs. Green had offered a bill which was successor to one 
I had previously offered, and in light of what the chairman has said, 
I might comment that the bill which I originally introduced was not 
written by me either because as Mr. O’Brien has so correctly stated, 
these technical bills are prepared by experts on the subject. 

Just one further statement there. In introducing a bill which 
sought to transfer the physical facilities to Alaska from Portland 
where she resides I think Mrs. Green demonstrated a rare type of 
courage—all too rare. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted to say a word. 
I think from the statements that have just been made there is no pride 
of authorship in the bill'and that the thing Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Bartlett and myself are concerned about is getting a desirable piece 
of legislation through Congress regardless of who has originally pre- 
sented the idea or who has authored the bill. 

I was interested very much in the article which appeared in Jast 
night’s paper. I saw it late last evening. I would hke to make 2 or 
3 comments in regard to that particular article. 

The statement was made by the Coes that they were sorry that 
those who were pushing this piece of legislation were not familiar with 
the situation in Alaska, the number of patients, the cost of the facili- 
ties which would be built and so on. And I might say for the record 
that I think that this committee is very familiar with the situation 
up here and all of the testimony which was presented to the committee, 
without any exception, by the mental health experts, all of them 
endorsed the particular bill which has been reported by the committee. 

The only opposition which was ever voiced—and the chairman will 
correct me if I am wrong—the only opposition from any witness who 
appeared before the committee was the opposition of the owners of 
Morningside Hospital. 

I regret exceedingly that this became a partisan issue. As Mr. 
Bartlett has stated and Mr. O’Brien has stated, this is an issue which 
should not be discussed on a partisan basis. It is a piece of legislation 
which has humanitarian aspects. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Will the lady yield at that pomt? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brisn. | do not believe it ever became a partisan matter, 
Mrs. Green. I think there was a division of opinion in thc committee 
and that division may have followed to some extent the channels of 
politics but I do not believe that at any time it was a political question 
because the distinguished gentleman from Utah who is a member of 
a party ether than yours and mine supported the bill in the committee. 

Mrs. GREEN. You are quite right and we were very appreciative 
of his support. Of course, as you indicated, it did have the support 
of the present administration in the three departments. I might also 
say that I am very optimistic over the possibility of securing a favor- 
able vote by the full Congress come January. 

In the paper also last night there was a statement in regard to the 
profits which had been made and that there had been gross misinfor- 
mation. The statement which was submitted by the owner of Morn- 
ingside has been the only statement on which I have based any observa- 
tions, and according to their financial statement the amount of money 
which has been taken out by the owner of Morningside Hospital during 
the last 18 years has been in excess of $1 million—over one million 
dollars in salary and profits. 

In regard to the audit which is now underway, I never asked for 
the audit on the basis that something was wrong, that there were 
things which should be uncovered. That was not ever in the dis- 
cussion. It was my feeling and certainly the feeling on the part of 
the members of the committee who supported the request for an 
audit that it simply was good business procedure that where millions 
of dollars have been involved that the Government should audit the 
books. During the 50 years of negotiated contracts there has never 
been an audit of the books of Morningside Hospital. And it was my 
feeling there should not be an audit once in 50 years but rather it 
should be a matter of every year. 

I see Mrs. Stryker is here, Mr. Chairman, and I certainly will 
take no more time. 

Mrs. Stryker. I am sorry, I did not realize I was to be here this 
morning. It is only an accident that I am here. 

Mr. Bartietr. We are glad the accident occurred, Mrs. Stryker. 
Would you care to testify on the subject of Alaska mental health 
legislation? 

Mrs. Stryker. I certainly would. 

Mr. Bartiett. We will be very pleased to hear you. Give your 
full name and place of residence to the reporter for the record. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD STRYKER, ANCHORAGE 





Mrs. Stryker. Mrs. Richard Stryker, 2607 Dashly Place, An- 
chorage. 

Mr. Bartierr. I note you do not have a prepared statement so 
we invite you to proceed in your own way and we will be very glad to 
hear from you. 

Mrs. Stryker. I would have been a trifle more organized this after- 
noon. But this morning I want to say first, one of the most important 
things that we feel should be changed in the procedures for the Alaska 
mental health bill is the trial by jury. We noted it was put back in 
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the bill. And, gentlemen, if you could go to one of those trials, I 
have not the slichtest doubt in the world you would strike that out 
so fast it would make your head swim. It is terrible. 

I recall so clearly one of the jury trials I went to. This woman, 
young woman about 24, wanted to be committed. She had been for 
6 months having outpatient treatment with Dr. Anderson of the 
department of ‘health here. She wanted to be committed. She had 
three children who were suffering and a husband who was suffering 
because she was not normal, she was depressive. She wanted treat- 
ment. The family could not afford treatment. So she voluntarily 
wanted to have herself committed and she had to submit herself to 
this jury trial with six people. I happened to be a member of that 
jury as were five other people, one of whom did not want to commit 
this woman. He did not want to commit this woman because he said, 
“Tf it were my wife I would put a mortgage on my home, I would 
borrow from everybody I know. I will not do it. Under those cir- 
cumstances I do not want to commit this woman.” We talked him 
into it. The next day I saw this man in the hall of the Federal Build- 
ing and he said, “I am sorry, [ am sorry I changed my mind.” It 
did not make any difference that after all this testimony of the psy- 
chiatrist, the testimony of the husband, the lawyer going through the 
whole thing and at the end of the hearing, Dr. Anderson turned to this 
woman and said, ‘Mrs. So-and-so, if this jury does not think that you 
need hospital treatment and do not need to be committed and do not 
commit you, do you think that you will get along all right’? She 
said, “‘If ‘this j jury does not commit me, I am going to commit suicide. 
t will kill myself,” and she started crying all over the place. It was 
a very shattering experience. 

Mr. Assott. Mrs. Stryker, with reference to the gentleman to 
whom you refer, was it the fact of commitment in a public institution 
to which he objected, was it the commitment procedure through 
which vou people have gone for some 50 years up here which must 
surely be a barrier to many of those people who would otherwise have 
their loved ones committed? Did he state at the time or do you 
have an opinion as to how that affects it? 

Mrs. Stryker. His feeling on the subject, the reason this man did 
not want to commit this woman was because he felt that there must 
have been some way that the husband could have done 1t without put- 
ting her in a public institution with public funds. He is an in- 
dependent Alaska type, perhaps, but that does not change the point i 
wanted to make with this little story, which was that with six lay 
people, it is not the medical considerations that count, it is the in- 
dividual’s whim. They do not know anything about a person’s 
mental health. [I know that I do not feel, and most people do not 
feel they are qualified to judge another person’s mental health. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think then, if that jury provision remains in the bill 
it weakens it to a great extent and makes it less desirable. 

Mrs. Stryker. | wish I could say it in some very emphatic way. 
That is exactly it, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps you know the history of that provision being 
in the bill. It was written in by the committee. It was not in the 
model bill. 

Mrs. Stryker. I am aware of that; yes, sir. 
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Mr. O’Brien. And it was a matter of compromise to some extent. 
Some who voted for it did so reluctantly in the belief that unless they 
went along with it they might not get any bill at all. That happens 
with a great deal of legislation in Congress—there is compromise. 
But you would very strongly urge, if possible, that an amendment be 
offered striking that out? 

Mrs. Stryker. Yes, sir. If it is a question of leaving that in or no 
bill at all, let us leave it in. 

Mr. Aspottr. Mrs. Stryker, the committee which considered this 
bill has 22 lawyers on it. It happens that 22 of the 32 members, 
including the Delegates from Hawaii and Alaska and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico—that among that number there are 
22 lawyers. 

Some of those gentlemen—and the records, I believe have been made 
available here—grounded their feeling on the amendment to which 
reference has been made on the protection of basic rights. They 
expressed a concern, surely sincerely, that there may be a tendency 
through indifference on the part of the public officials who participate, 
or perhaps because they may be misguided, to use this process, absent 
a jury trial, for what might be someone who simply did not want to 
care for their loved ones, a commitment based on indifference to their 
own family responsibilities or worse still, of course, a commitment 
based on spite, hatred, if you please, or what have vou. 

What are your observations on that concern? 

Mrs. Stryker. The first thing that comes to my mind is that you 
have involved without the jury trial, you have doctors involved, 
lawyers involved, the Commissioner involved. You have all sorts of 
people that would have to be in on this thing to put somebody away 
through spite or one of these other reasons. You would have to have 
too much collusion or too much indifference. There would have to 
be too many people indifferent to the person’s rights to have a mis- 
carriage. You are much more likely to have a miscarriage by having 
the jury trial than otherwise. 

Mrs. GREEN. I see the time is passing. There is one other item I 
think is very important, or I would like to have it made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. That is in regard to the hospital situation here in 
Anchorage. Am I correctly mformed that when the hospital was 
built, the Alaskan Native Service Hospital, that there were 18 beds 
that were set up specifically for the care of mentally ill and that those 
18 beds have never been used? Is that correct or not? 

Mrs. StryYKER. Yes, ma’am, that is perfectly correct. 

Mrs. Green. Would you elaborate on that a little bit, please? 

Mrs. Stryker. As I understand it, those beds were put in that 
hospital—there is all the psychiatric protection over here in the Native 
Service Hospital, the screening, the locked doors, all that sort of thing 
in these two 9-bed wards. They were built there specifically for the 
Alaskan mentally ill, as I understand it, for the care of the acute 
patients and that sort of thing. They were not built as, we under- 
stand it, exclusively for the natives. 

After that hospital was built we were promised—l understand Dr. 
Anderson was promised he could put patients in there. Every time 
we have tried to put patients in there, first they say you have to be 
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a native to get in the hospital. Then the next time you ask they 
say, ‘‘We have not the funds to staff the psychiatric ward.’”” Then 
the next time you ask, they will say, ‘‘We cannot find a staff. We 
cannot staff it because we have not got the people to staff it.” They 
always think of something. 

Once there was a contract negotiated, recently, to keep people of 
all races in that psychiatric ward. In fact, two acute cases of depres 
sion were put in there. Within a week they were booted out on their 
ear. They were told they had to get out at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. AsBorr. You are aware that the Office of Territories, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has 4 major functions in the Territory of Alaska, 
| of which is administration of the Alaska mental health program. 
Are the facts you are now reciting, have they been brought, in pretty 
much the framework as you presented it here, to the attention of the 
Office of Territories? 

Mrs. StryKER. Not by the Mental Health Association. 

Mr. Assotr. The committee, of course, because it also has within 
its full committee the responsibility of Indian Affairs through one of 
its subcommittees—and I believe a majority of the members present 
here serve on that—is not unaware of some of the difficulties and 
regulations deciding who is eligible for the Interior health facilities 
which were, as of July, transferred to Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Kirkley Coulter, the Director of the Office of Territories for 
the Alaska Division, has, I believe, just completed spending about 3 
weeks in the Territory. It would certainly be in order for you, in 
writing both for our committee benefit and for the Office of Territories, 
to write that to their attention. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to ask one question, if I might, at this 
time. 

Mrs. Stryker. Yes, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you say that if Morningside was the finest 
hospital in the world, if it was operating at a loss, there would still 
be a great need for this mental health bill? 

Mrs. Stryker. Mr. O’Brien, I do not think Morningside has a thing 
to do with this mental health bill, if you will excuse my saying so. 
Whether Morningside is good, bad or indifferent, the Alaskan people 
should be able to have control over their own mentally ill, they know 
what is required. It is closest to them. In my mind it is completely 
ridiculous that the Congress of the United States should have to 
worry about something that the Alaskans are perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves. Morningside, to my way of thinking, is 
quite often brought up to draw attention away from the mental- 
health bill itself, and it irritates me thoroughly when it happens. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the point I wanted to make. I am not 
minimizing the desirability of an audit at Morningside, and there 
may be things there that should be looked into, but you would still 
feel that the problem up here is entirely separate from Morningside, 
that even if Morningside passed every test possible, there is a desperate 
need for a new look at the mental-health problem. 

Mrs. Stryker. Certainly, and a comprehensive program in Alaska. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to hear Mrs. Stryker 
make that statement. I think she has hit one of the most important 
points without any doubt. 
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I had one other question in referring to these 18 beds that have 
never been used. I visited the Federal jail in Nome and Fairbanks 
and I do not know what your facilities are here in Anchorage. Do you 
mean to tell me that people who have been charged or have been 
brought before a sanity trial are placed in a Federal jail when there 
are beds that are available? 

Mrs. Stryker. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. And are not used? 

Mrs. StryYKER. Yes, ma’am. A person has to be physically ill to 
be taken over to Providence Hospital. Obviously Providence is not 
set up for psychiatric patients and we cannot take them over to the 
Indian Service hospital because they will not accept them. So we 
have to leave them in the Federal jail. And the thing that Bill Moore 
and the Commissioner are impressed with is that they have these de- 
tention quarters in the Indian hospital with the barred windows, locked 
doors, and that sort of thing, and he rightfuly feels, to my way of 
thinking, even though they do not have pyschiatric nurses over there 
and psychologists and psychiatrists and that sort of thing, anybody 
with nursing training, anybody with any sort of medical training, 
would be a better caretaker of a disturbed person than jailers over at 
the jail. And that is not taking into consideration the effect on not 
only the patients in the jail being in those surroundings, but the effect 
on the other prisoners in the jail of having somebody disturbed beating 
themselves or beating the walls and making a lot of racket. 

Mr. O’Brren. It is equivalent to an additional sentence, in effect; 
is it not? 

Mrs. Stryker. Certainly I could not appreciate being stuck next 
to somebody like that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know from your own observation or own 
knowledge that there are people in the Territory who have some mental 
disturbance in their family, perhaps a husband might be aware of a 
mental disturbance on the part of his wife, who deliberately conceal 
that or attempt to conceal because they do not want that loved one to 
go through this degrading process that they have and thereby perhaps 
cause a complete breakdown when there could be a cure if you had the 
facilities available in Alaska? 

Mrs. Stryker. Certainly. I believe everybody that has anything 
to do with mental health m the Territory knows of cases like that. 
Which brings up a call [ had a couple of weeks ago from a man who is 
up here for the summer and had brought his wife up here with him. 
I believe he had youngsters. His wife was in a nursing home here in 
town. The nursing home said they would no longer take care of this 
woman. He has 2 months more to work up here. He had, Labor 
Day weekend, the decision to make—incidentally, she had been in 
the hospital in Massachusetts where her family is—he had this de- 
cision to make: Should he give up the next 2 months’ work which were 
very important to him and his family for their livelihood and take his 
wife back to Massachusetts, or should he have her committed here 
and sent to Morningside miles away from both Massachusetts and 
Alaska? So that he was in difficulty. Whichever way he went his 
wife would be clear away from her family; in Morningside her family 
home and Alaska both. And if he took her back he had lost any gain 
he might have made for the family for the winter up here. 

Mr. O’Brien. The argument has been raised in some quarters that 
if the mental health problem is turned over to Alaska with the sub- 
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stantial assistant from the Federal Government there will still be this 
tremendous separation of patients from family because of the vast 
distances in Alaska. In other words, the 1,500 miles to Morningside 
would be 1,500 miles, perhaps, in another direction for someone from 
a remote section of Alaska. Do you believe it is feasible in Alaska 
to break down these proposed hospital facilities and not construct one 
gigantic mental institution? Could that be done in a practical way? 

‘Mrs. Stryker. If I may tell you the way I have the implementation 
of this program in my mind. Since a majority of the patients, psy- 
chotie patients, are acute cases who can be treated within 3 weeks to 
3 or 4 months and sent home for further outpatient treatment, they 
could be sent to a treatment center in any number of the larger cities 
of Alaska. The treatment center does not have to be extensive. It 
does not have to be a pile of beautiful masonry. It does not have to 
be anything stunning. But it would give these people treatment. 

Now in my mind perhaps we would continue and find it feasible 
to continue sending a small proportion of the chronic or forevermore 
mentally ill outside. It will cut down, in the mental health bill, it 
will cut down the number of patients both that will be treated in 
Alaska and most especially the ones sent outside wherever we choose 
to send them, because we will be able to send these people, most of 
whom are newly arrived here, back to the States they came from, 
which we are not able to do now. Most people come up here that 
are shortly thereafter to become mentally ill, seemingly they came up 
here to run away from their problems and they caught up with them 
up here. Most of the people in Morningside, it seems like, are people 
who do not have any ties to Alaska, have only been here from a couple 
of months to a year or so. So that in reality, if we had treatment 
centers here in Alaska we could take care of most of them and they 
would be very near home. 

Mr. Assorr. During hearings that were held by a special committee 
of this committee headed by Mrs. Green at Portland in April, the 
question was raised with some of the Oregon State officials who took 
their time to be present, as to whether “the rec iprocity that exists 
between States, that is, within the continental United States, where 
they care for patients who are not tec hnically residents of the State, 
existed as between Alaska and the States. The Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Interior people conceded that the reci- 
procity was not in all respects present. 

The bill which the committee has ordered reported and which will 
be pending before the House of Representatives when, Congress re- 
convenes in January, necessitating only action by the Rules Com- 
mittee to schedule it for floor action, provides a total of $6.5 million, 
as you know, for certain facilities in the development of the program 
and then a construction program of, I believe, $6 million. Do you 
feel, first, that the funds which this bill proposes to make available 
to the Territory for development of their program, both staffing and 
equipment and construction, are sufficient? 

Mrs. Stryker. I am in no position to answer that. I am sorry. 

Mr. Assotrr. Do you have an opinion as to whether or not once 
the program was established that the Territory of Alaska could meet 
the financial obligations that would attend it? 

Mrs. Stryker. I certainly do think so. 
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Mr. Assorr. Of course, the reciprocity question, something in- 
directly you touched on, would in a very real sense, assuming patients 
were going to remain here and those States who are thus relieved of 
the burden of caring for them—if those contributions were made as 
they are in most instances between the 48 continental States, that 
would substantially meet at least one additional cost. 

Mrs. Srryker. Yes, sir; that would make a terrific difference, 
considering the number that are not really residents of the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. If Alaska were to act in a purely selfish manner 
and were to consider only the financial side of this, then Alaska would 
not be advocating this new system because certainly it is cheaper, 
although less humane, now as far as Alaska is concerned. Alaska 
is asking for a new financial responsibility because of the barbaric 
system you have now, is that correct? 

Mrs. Stryker. We want a chance to grow up is about what it 
amounts to. And we do not like to see something happen that we 
could take care of ourselves better. 

Mr. Barruerr. Mrs. Green? 

Mrs. GREEN. No more questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Assorr. Nothing, Mr. Chairman, other than, would you like 
to submit an additional written statement? 

Mrs. Stryker. I certainly will. 

Mr. Bartierr. That will be received for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. RoGENE StrYKER, PRESIDENT, ANCHORAGE MENTAL 
HEATH ASSOCIATION 


Here, briefly, are the points the Anchorage Mental Health Association would 
make to this committee: 

1. We strongly urge amendment providing for optional jury trial be stricken. 
A man’s civil rights will do him little good if he commits suicide, injures hirself, 
murders or commits other crimes, while he is becoming seriously enough ill so 
that even a lay jury will recognize it. This is not to mention the heartache caused 
by one who is gradually becoming seriously ill and changing to those he loves; 
they are helpless innocent bystanders to the tragedy of perfect civil justice, and a 
travesty on human justice. The other provisions of the Alaskan mental health 
bill provide for the most adequate legal protection from unjust commitment and 
still leaves the emphasis of this health problem in the medical field where it 
belongs. 

2. The local Public Health Service Indian hospital is only half full, although 
there are patients waiting, enough to overflow the place. This facility is 2 years 
old and includes 18 psychiatric beds, in 2 fully equipped wards. These wards are 
unused. Even Native patients aren’t admitted. It would mean much to this 
area if we could use it for even temporary care for the mentally ill of all races. 
We have tried to overcome the obstacles for use of these wards without success. 
This is a crime against the people of Alaska and a terrible waste. The Anchorage 
Mental Health Association stands ready to help get these wards activated, for 
the common good, in any way we can. 

3. Alaska should control its own mental health program. This would cover 
public education, outpatient and inpatient treatment. We are closest to our 
problems. Morningside Hospital, as such, has nothing to do with this whole 
question. Perhaps we would continue to send the chronic mentally ill to Morning- 
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side or another outside hospital, but with this bill passed, there would be few to 
send. Most of our cases are not residents of Alaska and we won’t have reciprocal 
agreements with other States until the bill is passed. Now the Federal Govern- 
ment is paying for treat‘rent for many people who should be the responsibility 
of their home State. With small psychiatric centers in our major cities we can 
handle outpatient as well as acute inpatient cases for treatment. The foregoing, 

with an extensive education program will cut to a minimum the chronic mentally 
ill to be cared for by Alaska. In mental health, even more than in other medicine, 

pre weittiGn is the money and health saver. 

The Anchorage Mental Health Association heartily endorses the Alaska health 
bill H. R. 6376, and urgés immediate passage. 

Mr. Bartietr. Would you be so good as to identify yourself in 
respect to the capacity in which you appear here? I heard you 
mention Anchorage Mental Health Association. 

Mrs. STRYKER. | am appearing today as president of the Anchorage 
Mental Health Association. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Outside of the one feature now in the bill having 
to do with jury trial, does that association of which you are president 
endorse the bill which was reported out by this committee? 

Mrs. Stryker. Wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Bartuietr. Thank you. 

Mrs. GREEN. May I ask one other question that slipped my mind? 
In regard to the ANS hospital, there are 18 beds which were designed 
for the care of the mentally ill. Am I correctly informed also ‘that 
the total number of beds in the hospital are only about half filled? 

Mrs. StRYKER. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GreEN. Would you estimate the number? 

Mrs. StrykFr. I am not in a position to do so from personal 
knowledge. I do not know. All I know is what I am told and I 
am told that less than half of the-beds are occ upied at this time. 

Mrs. GrEeEN. Then would it be true that if the responsibility were 
turned over to the Territory or to the State and they were to be able 
to develop a well-integrated total health program those facilities 
might be better utilized? 

Mrs. Stryker. Absolutely, ma’am. 

Mr. Bartuerr. The time is past due for tiie noon recess. 

That will be all, Mrs. Stryker. ‘Thank you very much for appearing. 

Mrs. Srrykrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Barttetr. The committee will stand in recess until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m., of this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bartritetr. The hearing will reconvene. 

If the group of witnesses from the city will be good enough to take 
the places they had at the time the recess was taken we will continue 
with the questioning. 

Mr. McKinley, in your recommendation No. 5 appearing on page 5 
of your statement you said this: 

The city recommends legislation which would permit municipalities of Alaska 
to obtain Federal insurance on utility revenue bonds so that a more favorable 
interest rate could be secured. 

I wonder if you would be good enough to develop that a bit further. 
Are interest rates here higher than they would be in the States? 
Mr. McKinzey. Yes, sir; substantially. 
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Mr. Bartiettr. Do you know what the reason or reasons for that | de 
might be? - 

Mr. McKrntey. I believe basically the reason is definite lack of = 
understanding on the part of the people in the States as to what the | P* 
actual economic conditions in the Territory are. They still believe 9 °° 
the stories that dog sleds bring us to work. q 

Mr. Assort. Along that same line, Mr. Chairman, in his statement 9 
Mr. Nichols referred to what he has labeled, apparently, three factors ~ °' 
bondholders consider, that is, in the excessive interest rate, is the _ 
remoteness of the Territory, lack of Statehood, and the part that th 


Federal spending plays in the local economy. I assume, in response 
to Mr. Bartlett’s question, it is the remoteness of the Territory that is 


not fully understood. mt 
Mr. McKintey. That is right. 5 le 
Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McKinley, I wonder if you would develop al 
your presentation on Caribou Creek a bit more. Where is that | P' 
situated in reference to Anchorage? » fh 
Mr. McKuintey. If you like, I could show you on the map very ~ le 
easily. - 
Mr. Bartierr. For the purposes of the record, if you could describe = 
it in terms of miles and direction. . Pp 
Mr. McKinzey. Approximately 110 miles north and a little bit 5 UL 
east of Anchorage, about 60 miles from Palmer. Bf 
Mr. Bartietr. How much power would that supply at full ca- — . 
vacity? : 
Lie. McKintey. Preliminary estimates are in the neighborhood | "™ 
of 30,000 kilowatts capacity. , ltl 
Mr. Bartuiettr. About the same as at Eklutna then. - 6° 
Mr. McKintey. Just about. , 68 
Mr. Bartuett. Have any cost estimates been made? ee 
Mr. McKinuey. They are in the process of making a preliminary ? 
survey at the present time to determine the feasibility and then, as] 
understand it, they will prepare cost estimates. zz 
Mr. Bartutett. “They,” I take it, means the Bureau of Reclama- ~ | 
tion. 
Mr. McKintey. Bureau of Reclamation; yes, sir. I 
Mr. Bartuerr. As to the proposed project on the Susitna, what i ; 
magnitude are they? 
Mr. McKinuey. They are many, and measured by our present , 


requirements, they may appear to the committee to be out of reason. 
In other words, sites in the order of three-hundred-some-thousand 
kilowatts of capacity. ; 

Mr. Bartietr. How many? 

Mr. McKuntey. 300,000. t 

Mr. Bartuertr. And would that be truly low-cost power? . . 

Mr. McKintey. Typical of all types of generation, the larger the 7 ‘ 
unit the lower the cost. ; 

Mr. Bartietr. How many dams would be included in the Susitna 
complex? 

Mr. McKrntey. I believe there are four on the river itself. 

Mr. Assorr. Along that same line, if you assume development of 
the one or several of the potential hydro sites to which you have 
referred, bearing in mind the apparent insistence of Congress on the 
50-year amortization of the construction costs of the Eklutna plant: 
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do you feel that the engineering and economic feasibility of these pro- 
posed projects is such that you might integrate the power and be per- 
mitted to pay off Eklutna in its 50-year ‘period but be able to offer 
power at a more attractive rate? Has that been gone into in your 
consideration? 

Mr. McKinuey. Not too thoroughly, but it sounds easy, that 
you would be able to obtain lower cost power by integrating the 
output of all plants. 

Mr. Assott. Do you feel it would be well to pursue that in view of 
the apparent insistence of Congress on that 50-year payout? 

Mr. McKinzey. Very definitely. 

Mr. Bartierr. In your recommendation No. 3, Mr. McFarland 
questioned you on that subject heretofore, where you urged that 
legislation be passed whereby the Bureau of Reclamation would be 
allowed to go into the power generation business in Alaska on a 
permanent basis. I only want to add this to what Mr. McFarland 
has said, and that is, desirable as it may be for the Territory, I would 
apprehend that there would be grave difficulty in enacting such 
legislation because [ suspect that the C ongress in the future, as it has 
in the past, will insist upon examining with great care each individual 
project as it is recommended by the De _partment of the Interior. 
Do you believe that the present method would suffice if we could hope 
for reasonably fast action after a recommendation is made? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, it would. And as we obtain a source of 
power in advance of our needs, in other words, our requirements are 
not shaping immediately behind us, the need for the speed in approving 
the project in advance, of course, would be lessened. Our primary 
concern now is where do we go in 1957 or 1958. We will get by, we 
always have gotten by. But it is not conducive to the best interests 
of the community unless vou are able to give them all the power they 
want. All the facts point to it. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do you have anv information as to when the study 
of the Bureau of Reclamation on Caribou will be completed? 

Mr. McKintey. No, I do not, sir; except that I have been led to 
believe that the preliminary studies can be completed this winter. 
I have beard nothing to indicate that they would not have the field- 
work done. And as I point out in the presentation, we, along with 
Matanuska Valley Electric Co-op, contributed funds to the Bureau 
in order that they could stay in the field longer this year in order to 
finish the fieldwork. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. McKinley. I have no 
further questions. Have vou, Mr. Couneil? 

Mr. Apsorr. One question of Mr. McKinley: In testimony before 
the subcommittee at Fairbanks, Dr. John Reed, the staff coordinator 
of the United States Geological Survev, who accompanied the sub- 
committee on its western swing, pointed up as one of the serious 
deficiencies in development of Alaska hydro resources the absence of 
raging stations on the streams in Alaska. This, we are advised, is « 
very necessary condition precedent to being able to estimate what 
a 12-year activity would be. Would you care to comment on that? 
Or do you agree with his statement that it is a serious deficiency? 

Mr. McKrntey. Most definitely, proper stream gaging and a 
knowledge of, knowing the quantities of water that you are going to 
have to de ‘pend on for generation, is definitely a very important factor 
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in the decision as to whether a site is feasible for a certain capacity 
or not. With the variations in precipitation, the cyclic method in 
which the precipitation seems to fall—and it always does so in this 
country—the longer those records are available the better. There 
are methods by which they can obtain comparisons. There are many 
methods by which they can get a pretty good idea of where they are 
going, sufficient to arrive at a determination but it is not as good, 
of course, as proper records. 

Mr. Assotr. While we have been discussing hydro potential, cer- 
tainly it is equally—or more—important with respect to flood control, 
a determination as to maximum annual flow. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. On the subject which seems to run through the pres- 
entation not only here in Anchorage but in your other population 
areas, the question of some form of Federal payment in lieu of taxes. 
As you gentlemen are probably aware, the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee of the House which Mrs. Pfost heads, and the predecessor sub- 
committee in the 83d Congress, as with several Congresses prior to 
that, had under rather intensive study the question of payments in 
lieu of taxes to State governmental subdivisions by reason of Federal 
ownership of tax-exempt lands. Are you in a position to state at 
this time or could there be developed figures to indicate what portion 
of the tax property base within the corporate limits of Anchorage is 
tax exempt by reason of Federal ownership? Do any of you gentle- 
men have those figures at this time? 

Mr. Nicuouts. We have estimated approximately an additional 
one-half of our present valuation is nontaxable. That includes the 
railroad. We consider that a very low estimate since within the cor- 
porate limits lies a sizable taxable portion of Elmendorf. 

Mr. Dawson. You mentioned $50 million, I believe, in the course 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Nicuous. That is correct. We could gather that information 
by use of our own field assessors if the committee wishes it made 
available. 

Mr. Assorr. The Subcommittee on Public Lands had only brief 
hearings and the committee staff has been in touch with the office of 
the Federal-State coordinator, former Governor Howard Pyle, who is 
now in the White House. 

The committee staff was advised shortly before we departed from 
Washington that the Bureau of the Budget may well be in a position 
to at least make some tentative comment on the 11 bills we now have 
pending before our Public Lands Subcommittee. In assembling the 
material which, it is hoped, can be presented to Congress, distress 
areas have been singled out. The observation was made, that San 
Francisco city and county loses approximately 5 to 6 million dollars 
a year—their own figures, of course—by reason of Federal land 
ownership. The city and county of Honolulu pointed out that about 
24 percent of their tax base was lost because of Federal land owner- 
ship. San Diego and Orange Counties, Calif.; Renton, Wash. There 
have been several areas pointed out as distress areas. We then come 
to the Territory of Alaska where 99% percent of real property is in 
Federal ownership and any comparison of real property tax loss is 
meaningless. 
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Any figures on your property here would be very valuable in the 
compilati ion of, and a desirable compliment to, the record the subcom- 
mittee is making here. 1 am sure the chairman would agree. 

One of the deficiencies, as our subcommittee found in the 83d 
Congress, was that notwithstanding several national organization, 
the governmental subdivisions were, so far as an overall picture of 
presentation of information they w ould nec essarily have to develop, 
were unable to present a picture throughout the United States. This 
is true particularly with reference to urban property as to the actual 
impact on given corporate areas and its impact, of course, on school 
districts, paving districts and other improvement districts. So if you 
people are in a position to supply them, and if estimates they should 
be labeled estimates and should be accompanied by a st atement as to 
what assessment you use, whether 40 or 60 percent of actual value 
and whether or not your assessed valuation is realistic. Would you 
say you have a current realistic assessed valuation of real property 
within the city of Anchorage? 

Mr. Nicuots. I would. 

Mr. Dawson. And what is your assessed valuation compared to 
true value? 

Mr. Nicuo.s. It is approximately 60 percent of the true value less 
depreciation. So we think that we have what is—we realize that our 
market values here are a net 60 percent of the 1951 construction cost 
and we think that is a fair value to place on the property because of the 
high fluctuations from the increase of growth. 

Mr. Dawson. I do not understand what you mean, “less deprecia- 
tion.” If you take a certain percentage of true value—I take true 
value to mean present market value. 

Mr. Nicuots. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. Is it 60 percent? 

Mr. Nicuoxs. Of the 1951 replacement costs which in that case 
would be 60 percent of the 1951 true value or market value. And 
on that we allow a depreciation schedule. In other words, there was 
a total reappraisal program at that time. 

Mr. Dawson. I see. 

What is your rate of assessment in the city? 

Mr. Nicuots. 20 mills. 

Mr. Assott. That is exclusive of school districts? 

Mr. Nicnots. That is including the school district within the city. 

Mr. Asporr. So that you would have a maximum of a 20-mill levy 
for all purposes within the municipal corporation, that is, on general 
levy. 

Mr. Nicuozs. On the general levy, and that includes the school 
within the city limits. We have an overlapping district. The school 
district actually encompasses the city limits too. They have a taxing 
authority far broader geographically than the city has. They tax 10 
mills, or have in the past in this area, outside the city. The city tax 
is 20 mills inside, 10 mills of which goes to the school, or one-half. 

Mr. Dawson. You have no other tax of any nature? There are 
no utility taxes? 

Mr. Nicuots. No, sir, they are municipally owned. 

Mr. Dawson. That is a pretty low rate. 

_Mr. Nicos. Our valuations, as I pointed out, are somewhat 
higher. I pointed out that in a house that we sent the plans and 
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specifications on to various assessors in the States they in turn assessed 
that and their average assessed value was $3,500. Ours on that same 
house was $12,300. “In other words, roughly three times. 

Mr. Dawson. In Salt Lake City, for instance, our assessment 
there is approximately 60 mills, and we attempt to levy on a basis of 
about 50 percent of value. They might get slightly under that but 
not too much under it. 

Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to point the question to what approximate 
total the tax would amount to on a 2-bedroom home here in Anchorage 
that has been built within the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Nicuots. The home that we used happened to be an average 
2-bedroom home and the tax on that would be approximately $275 

Mrs. Prost. For a 2-bedroom home? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Then actually it resolves itself to the valuation rather 
than the rate? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. Where you run into a distinction 
between here and the States is the fact that a two-bedroom home here 
would cost nearly twice as much as it would down in the States which 
results very close to the same actual dollars payment in taxes. I 
would say down there on that two-bedroom home that would be about 
what we would pay, around $200. Even with the rate at 60 mills 
and the assessment at 50 percent of value, it comes out pretty close 
to that, maybe a little more. 

Mr. Assorr. Along the same line. Now we are speaking here of 
those revenues which must go into the general fund, are we not? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mr. Assotr. To meet the obligations created by reason of the 
corporate—rather than the proprietary—functions of the municipal 
corporation. 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. On those things which bring increased real property 
value by reason of paving of streets, for example, you do form paving 
assessment districts? 

Mr. NicHo.s. Yes. 

Mr. Asporr. Is that on a petition basis with X percentage of 
people within a given district having to approve? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mr. Assotrr. And assessments are levied, of course, on the basis 
of value appreciation of abutting real property; is that correct? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mr. Assotr. Where does the city come in? Are the property 
owners paying for the streets in toto too? Say you have a 1-block 
area with 5 property owners on either side of the street, there is no 
Territorial or municipal property. Do they pay for that street? 

Mr. Nicwois. They pay up to a maximum of two-thirds of the 
construction costs excluding interest. We are definitely different in 
most municipalities from the States in that they have the right to 
assess the interest costs on that project too, whic h in most cases is at 
least again the cost of construction. 

Mr. Annorr. That is the only reason I asked that question, I 
wanted to bring that point up. 
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Mr. Bartuetr. Before we started to talk about the tax situation 
here, we were questioning Mr. McKinley on the power situation and 
I believe Mr. Abbott and I had concluded our questions. Mrs. Pfost, 
do you have any questions to ask of Mr. McKinley relating to power? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. How far would the Caribou Dam be from 
Anchorage? 

Mr. McKuntey. About 110 miles. 

Mrs. Prost. How many kilowatts will be produced there? 

Mr. McKintey. There are varying estimates. The estimate we 
now have is purely preliminary and is approximately the same as 
Eklutna, or 30,000 kilowatts. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know what the power is estimated to cost at 
Caribou Dam? 

Mr. McKintey. No, we do not yet. We presume somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Eklutna or cheaper, probably cheaper, depending 
on the type of dam they have to put in. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I was unable to accompany the com- 
mittee in flight over the Rampart site. How far is the site from 
Anchorage in miles? In other words, is it in a remote section? 

Mr. McK intey. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. And it is not feasible? 

Mr. McKinuey. No, ma’am. It is north of Fairbanks. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately how far? 

Mr. McKinuey. It would be purely a guess. I would say 400 
miles, 360. 

Mr. Dawson. Roughly a thousand miles from here, Gracie. 

Mrs. Prost. That answers the question. I am trying to clarify 
my geography to analyze your reasons for pushing these special 
projects. 

Do you feel the Caribou Creek Dam will produce only sufficient 
power to supply you over a period of a year or so? 

Mr. McKintey. Oh, yes, they will produce more than enough to 
supply us for a year but unless there are some entirely new develop- 
ments—I will not say ‘‘new development,” but new ‘applications in 
the nuclear type of power plant—it will take considerable time before 
the next project after Eklutna could be studied and as Mr. Abbott 
pointed out the necessary stream data, rainfall data, could be col- 
lected. The more of that that can be obtained the better off you are. 
And it is our feeling that by the time the third one, counting Eklutna 
as the first, Caribou is the second, and the third one as yet undeter- 
mined, by the time that came on the line we would probably be ready 
for it because it would be some 10 or 15 years hence. , 

Mrs. Prost. Then evidently I misconstrued your testimony. 
You referred to Susitna being one and Kenai another in which you 
are interested in having developed shortly. 

Mr. McKin ey. I mentioned Kenai in regard to the Central 
Alaska Power Association. They are currently investigating one 
project there. So far everything points to the possibility of con- 
struction but that will be mostly for the Kenai area, in our belief. 

There may be some capacity available for the Anchorage area. 
That we do not know at this time. 

Mrs. Prost. Would Susitna provide power for Anchorage? 
Mr. McKinuey. Very definitely. 
Mrs. Prost. It is close enough. 
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Mr. McKinuey. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Prost. How far would it be from here? 

Mr. McKinuey. About 200 miles. 

Mrs. Prost. In a different direction than the Caribou Creek Dam? 

Mr. McKrntevy. Slightly to the west; yes. 

Mrs. Prost. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No more questions. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mr. McKinley. 

Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions to ask of Mr. Axford regard- 
ing the proposed Port of Anchorage? 

Mrs. Prost. I believe not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. I have just one concern over this port proposal. 
We at the noon hour just saw a most wonderful film presented by the 
Army engineers showing the accomplishments of the Army engineers 
and the future of Alaska. It was very well done. One of the things 
that impressed me was the part that the Alaska Railroad has played 
in the development of Alaska and particularly Anchorage. This is 
its headquarters, as I understand it and it is a very stabilizing influence 
to not only the economy of this community but to Alaska. 

In view of the fact that this oil line is now coming in from Haines 
up to Fairbanks and is going to cut the railroad out of that oil business, 
and then you deprive the railroad of a substantial portion of the 
business that they now get from Whittier and Seward by bringing 
the port up here, are you not fearful that you are practically going to 
put the railroad out of business? I remember your statement that 
you thought it was going to implement it but I am just fearful it is 
going to harm the railroad. 

Mr. Axrorp. I believe the best we could answer that question 
would be that we have considered the Anchorage port to be econom- 
ically feasible and how it will affect the economies of various agencies 
is not the primary consideration. We do not feel that we should drop 
a project that is what we consider very economically feasible because 
it might harm some present transportation carrier. That is not our 
primary concern. It is a concern of the Congressmen, I am sure, if 
it is the desire of the Congress that the railroad operate on a self- 
sustaining basis regardless of costs. That has been the attitude of 
Congress and we cannot always justify it as individual citizens. 
We do not wish to argue whether or not the railroad should be sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government but neither do we feel it should 
be subsidized by the people of the railbelt area. 

Mr. Dawson. If it is going to continue in business it would certainly 
have to be subsidized very heavily if the port were brought up here 
from Whittier. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Axrorp. We did not suggest it be brought up here from 
Whittier. 
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Mr. Dawson. I should qualify that by saying if a port is con- 
structed at Anchorage the ports of Whittier and Seward would in 
effect be abandoned and the ships undoubtedly would all come here 
and the rail line would do very little business from this point on down 
to those two ports. 

Mr. Axrorp. I did not know we were considering abandoning any 
port whatsoever. 

Mr. Dawson. Perhaps not, but if this port develops the way you 
want it to develop they would in effect be abandoned, do you not 
think? 

Mr. Axrorp. No, sir, I do not necessarily agree with that. 

Mr. Dawson. You think there would be enough business to keep 
all three of the ports going? 

Mr. Axrorp. Yes, undoubtedly there would be. This would be 
the primary port, we feel. This should be the primary port. Eco- 
nomic justification for using Anchorage as a port speaks for itself. 
You almost admitted it in your question. And yet we have spent 
millions of dollars of Federal Government money to develop what 
should be the ports augmenting the Anchorage port. 

Mr. Dawson. Assuming what you say is true, that this would be 
the primary port, then what I said before would be true too, that 
that would practically mean the other two ports would go out of 
business or do very little business. 

Mr. Axrorp. It is very possible. 

Mr. Dawson. We had some discussion with the officials of the 
railroad coming down here and they expressed great concern over this 
oil pipeline coming in which would deprive them of business. 

Mr. Axrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And then this heaped on them too, I am very fearful 
the railroad line would be a thing of the past. But as you say, it 
may be the thing to do from an economic standpoint. If the port 
saves money, maybe that is the thing to do. 

Mr. Axrorp. We think so, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. But we want to be thinking too, what is going to 
happen to the line along with it while we are lumping this argument 
all up in one package. That is all I have. 

Mr. Barritetrr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. | am so accustomed to having the proper chairman 
occupy the seat which I now have that I improperly left him to the 
last. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to make an observation rather than ask 
a question. I have had some little experience with ports. I was a 
member of the Albany Port District Commission for 17 years. That 
is a port 140 miles inland in New York State. And our experience 
was that the railroads were among our staunchest supporters. They 
were not so much concerned about the fre ight haul that they would 
lose to Albany as they were about the inc reased business which de- 
veloped from the port, and that port has now been in business for 25 
vears and the railroads have not changed their attitude. 

I realize you probably have different conditions up here where you 
have one railroad that has to watch every penny. But I think if you 
develop a good port here in the long run the railroad will make more 
money too. 
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Mr. Axrorp. Thank you very much, sir. I hope that becomes a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Taytor. From a military standpoint, you are very anxious 
that Seward and Whittier, ports in those two cities remain as they 
are or even improve? 

Mr. Axrorp. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Axford, is there a port of Anchorage now? Is 
use being made of your present facility? 

Mr. Axrorp. There is a one-berth dock which has a minimum 
amount of use. The reason, or the primary reason for that is that 
the Army has used it primarily for POL facilities. If they bring a 
tanker in they cannot schedule vessels because the Army has first 
priority. It is not receiving maximum use at the present time, as we 
understand it. 

Mr. Barter. Could you give us any estimate as to the present 
annual tonnage handled by the Anchorage port? 

Mr. Axrorp. No, sir; I do not have those figures at hand. 

Mr. Barruerr.: The studies that have been made by and for the 
city, do they reflect a feasible operation in respect to the ice conditions 
in Cook Inlet, I take it. 

Mr. Axrorp. I did not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Bartierr. How long do you believe the port could be used 
each year? 

Mr. Axrorp. It is rather generally recognized 8 to 10 months of 
the year. 

Mr. Bartiert. And the reports that have been made for the city 
indicate that winter operations would be feasible economically outside 
of the 3 or 4 months when you would be closed down. 

Mr. Axrorp. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Barruerr. Thank you, Mr. Axford. 

The next witness in order of appearance is Mr. Matkin, the city 
engineer. 

Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brizn. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Axssorr. I have only one question and it may not fall squarely 
within your province but rather any of you gentlemen who are city 
officials. Are we correctly advised that in the matter of the road— 
and this is the connecting street to Elmendorf Air Base presently— 
there is a triply cooperative financial consideration: from the Alaska 
Railroad, from the city, from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Marxin. That is correct, on the C Street extension through the 
terminal reserve we are jointly now participating in a two-lane 
pavement. 

Mr. Assporr. Then a conclusion has been reached, I believe you 
said, that there must necessarily—or desirably there should—be an 
overpass in addition to the street you are presently surfacing. Is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Markin. That is correct. The street is being paved at the 
original alinement where we still have the 8 track crossings and the 
3 sharp 90-degree curves. 

Mr. Assortr. Because of those track crossings, are there standing 
trains which hold up traffic in the course of switching activities? 

Mr. Markin. To a large extent; yes. 

Mr. Assotrr. Have you timed those track blockings, which is an 
old municipal device presaging overpasses or underpasses? 

Mr. Markin. No, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Assotr. You simply say they are substantial. Are the 
switching facilities such that blocking could be avoided during peak 
traffic hours or during those hours when the blocking occurs? 

Mr. Markin. I am not in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Assorr. Let me ask you and perhaps the mayor on an overall 
basis. Have you found the Department of Defense cooperative in 
your efforts to get joint contributions or joint funding of those things 
which you feel are actually used substantially either by reason of the 
presence of the military or are esssential to the military efforts? 

Mr. Marxin. In connection with their access roads, no, because 
there they state that any road which goes through the municipality 
could not be considered beneficial to the military as an access road. 

Mr. Aspotr. And that refers back again to a stated desire on the 
part of the military to share here, but an overall policy augured 
against that, is that correct—on the access roads contribution? 

Mr. Markin. Yes. 

Mr. Aspotrt. A public law—Public Law 158 was passed by the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress having to do with the improvement and 
maintaining of roads within the corporate limits. I believe you made 
some reference to that. Will that help in the maintenance of through 
streets or through roads within the corporate limits of Anchorage? 

Mr. Markin. Only on through highways and in talking with the 
road commission and their interpretation of through highways we 
only have one street which would become involved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AssotT. You have only one street to which that would apply? 

Mr. Markin. That is correct. 

Mr. Asporr. And what street is that? 

Mr. Marxin. Gambell Street and the extension of Gambell inte the 
Glen Highway. 

Mr. Apport. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Barrier. I refer to page 2 of your written statement in the 
paragraph near the bottom of the page, having to do with flow meters 
and the concluding sentence says this: 

We urge that consideration be given to our problem and to put Alaska on a par 
with the United States on these types of service charges and not foreign countries. 

You mean there that the regulations that apply in. Alaska differ 
from those which apply in the States and are more similar to those 
used by our armed services in foreign countries? 

Mr. Markin. Yes. The rate established for this particular service, 
the regulation definitely states the rates shall be doubled outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

Mr. Bart.ert. I wonder if you would be good enough at your con- 
venience to submit a further statement, to the committee on that very 
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subject. I think it might be useful as we go over these matters upon 
our return to Washington. Could you do that? 

Mr. Martkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartiert. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Nichols, the city comptroller. 

Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. I just have one question. I note you say in your 
statement that no Alaskan city has ever defaulted on a bond payment. 
And one of your recommendations is that the Federal Government 
might place its credit behind your bonds to obtain for you a cheaper 
interest rate or lower interest rate. 

Would you suggest that that extension of credit behind your bonds 
be continued after statehood? In other words, would you not then 
be in a position different from any of the other 48 States? I know 
of no State where the Federal credit is placed behind municipal 
bonds or State bonds. 

Mr. Nicnuous. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. Statehood would 
assist materially, that is true. We would probably desire some 
extension of that during the formation period of the State but once 
your State organization is set up your State itself can lend assistance 
to the municipalities. 

Mr. O’Brien. That has been done in some of our States, I believe. 
In other words, you would want that continued assistance during 
the transformation period after you got statehood while you were 
still getting over the initial hurdle. 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. Do I understand you to say that you had no revenue 
bonds sold; no city revenue bonds? 

Mr. Nicuois. We have sold one issue, July of this year, which is 
the first revenue bond the city of Anchorage has sold. 

Mr. Dawson. What rate are you paying on those? 

Mr. Nicuous. 3% percent. It was an average rate of 3.67 that 
was the actual rate on that because we gave an extra 1-percent coupon 
on the first 3 maturity dates. 

Mr. Dawson. What was the interest rate on the bonds? 

Mr. Nicuots. 3.67. 

Mr. Dawson. And they sold at discount, you say? 

Mr. Nicuots. No. .3.67 is the actual interest rate. Since we had 
to give an additional l-percent coupon to this particular bond pur- 
chaser for the first 3 interest-bearing dates, our coupon rate after the 
first 3 interest dates is 3% percent; 4% interest rate on the first 3 dates. 

Mr. Dawson. That overload is not substantial at all on revenue 
bonds. It seems to me you are selling vour revenue bonds at a 
comparatively better rate than you are your generals. 

Mr. Nicnots. That is quite true, sir. Our revenue bond issue is 
the lowest rate we have had on Anchorage bonds. 

Mr. Assorr. What was the maturity period on those? 

Mr. Nicnous. That was a 15-year maturity period. 

Mr. Ansorr. And for what purpose? 

Mr. Nicnots. Telephone expansion, a million and a half dollars. 

Did you say that you could not generally market proposed revenue 
bond issues, that you have had difficulty in that? 
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Mr. Nicuots. This is the first time that we have even attempted it 
since most of our bond sales have been on a negotiated basis. In 
other words, we have had contracts with bonding houses and they 
themselves set up the requirements under which the city could 
possibly expect sale of their bonds and those requirements up to this 
point have been that they would have a general obligation pledge 
behind them, even our utility bonds. Now there was much more 
work went into this bond issue, that is true. The city itself went on a 
selling program of the city in an attempt to get the interest rates 
lowered. An individual engineering firm was hired to prepare the 
prospectus on the bond issue and there was a lot of costs that went 
into it to make one grand effort to sell a revenue bond issue. 

Mr. Dawson. One other question rather facetiously. 1 notice your 
taxes here are the same as we pay in the States. Do you not think the 
people get rather confused in paying the same taxes we pay in the 
States and yet everything else you buy up here is just 50 percent more? 

Mr. Nicuots. Congressman Dawson, our people do not tell us that 
our taxes are the same. I think one thing that the committee must 
bear in mind is that an average 2-bedroom house in Anchorage is 
not an average 2-bedroom house in any city in the States, primarily 
because you build a smaller house here. You have got to heat it. 
Whereas an average 2-bedroom house may be 800 square feet here, 
vou possibly might find that same average would be 1,200 or 1,400 
square feet in the States. In other words, you have got a better house. 
[ mean our averages are not the same. 

Mr. Dawson. Do your studies then indicate that you are paying 
more taxes than is being paid on the average in the States? 

Mr. Nicos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. How much more? 

Mr. Nicuoxs. That I do not know. I have that readily at hand 
and we can make it available to you. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, in one way of looking at it you think, 
“Why should you people up here be required to pay more taxes than 
in the States?” On the other hand, when you think of the services 
the city has to furnish up here and the materials they have to put 
in the sewers and streets and so on cost much more money than it 
does in the States, naturally you would expect to have to pay more 
taxes to get those services. 

Mr. Nicuoxs. That is correct. 

Mrs. Prost. Would my colleague from Utah yield? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. I find that our taxes in Idaho are considerably less 
for a 2-bedroom home. Even though the 2-bedroom home might 
run 1,000 to 1,200 square feet, our taxes are considerably less, at 
least 50 percent less, than they would be in Anchorage according to 
his testimony. 

Mr. Dawson. That is in Nampa? 

Mrs. Prost. That would be Nampa, and Caldwell. In Boise they 
will run a little higher than they do in Nampa. Their mileaze is 
considerably higher, I think, about 42 miles, as I recall. 

However, in Nampa and in Caldwell, around 39 miles. But where 
the great difference comes in Idaho is the valuation in the ultimate 
tax rate. We strive at a 50-percent assessed valuation but we find 
many of them are below a 50-percent valuation. However, the State 
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of Idaho is reevaluating. But your taxes here are higher on the same 
piece of property of like value than in Idaho. 

Mr. Dawson. I would say in Salt Lake City it is about the same. 
A 2-bedroom house would run you about $200. Of course, I am not 
in a position to say whether it 1s a better house than your 2-bedroom 
house or not but it is substantially the same. 

Mr. Nicuous. Congressman Dawson, I am not sure I am correct, 
but I think in the 9 cities we surveyed 1 was Salt Lake City. I am 
certainly going to check on that because they were through the western 
part of the United States and the North Central States and I think 
one of them was Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Dawson. I certainly do want to again commend you people 
in the city here for what you have done in this town, what I have seen 
here before and what you have done now. Whether you raise enough 
taxes or not you certainly have done a splendid job and what needs 
doing in the future certainly must be done by somebody. I do not 
know how we are going to work it out but you are doing a good job. 
I will say that for you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I wanted to inquire about the debt limit again. You 
said there was a statutory 20 percent of valuation debt limit. 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. And also a flat $12 million. 

Mr. Nicuots. $12,500,000. 

Mr. Urr. Whichever one is the greater. 

Mr. Nicuo.s. Whichever is greater; yes. $21,500,000 is greater. 

Mr. Urr. How near are you to that debt limit now? 

Mr. Nicuous. We are within approximately $4 million. I am 
certain that is within 200,000 one way or the other. 

Mr. Urr. Are the revenue bonds considered within the debt limit? 

Mr. Nicuots. No, sir. 

Mr. Urr. That is free. So you can go as high as you want on 
revenue bonds. 

Mr. Nicuous. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. You have no city sales tax. 

Mr. Nicuo.ts. No, sir. 

Mr. Urr. Have you ever considered it? 

Mr. NicnHots. It has been considered at four elections and the 
voters did not pass it. 

Mr. Urr. We do not give our voters a chance to vote on it, we just 
slapped on a 3-percent sales tax. 

Mr. Nicuots. I might point out that we do have a sort of sales 
tax in that there is a Territorial business tax which is based upon 
gross sales which is refundable at a certain percentage to the munici- 
palities for those businesses within the corporate limit. 

Mr. Urr. You have a business tax, a city business tax? 

Mr. Nicuouis. We have license fees. 

Mr. Urr. Is that based on volume or is it flat? 

Mr. Nicuots. That is a flat fee, a license. The Territorial tax is 
based upon gross business. 

Mr. Urr. It depends upon gross business. 

Mr. Nicuoxs. The Territorial tax which is in turn returnable to 
the city, I think, at a 60-percent rate on the gross amount of business 
done within the corporate limits. 
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Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Assottr. No; I do not believe I have any questions at this time. 

Mr. Barrett. I have one question which might be a little hard to 
handle. In the opening of your statement, Mr. Nichols, you said that 
all the municipalities in Alaska had total outstanding debt of some- 
thing over $22 million on December 31 last. Could you tell us what 
relation that figure bears to the total assessed valuation in those same 
Alaska municipalities? 

Mr. Nicuots. I believe I can. I can give you the total evaluation 
for all cities within the Territory that was estimated by the Alaska 
Resource Development Board. 

Mr. Bartuetr. That would be close enough. 

Mr. Nicuots. That was $219,978,702. 

Mr. Bartierr. Could you then give us a curbstone opinion as to 
the degree of debt here on the part of munic ipalities and in the States 
using the same figures as your bonded indebtedness and valuation? 

Mr. Nicuous. That varies quite a bit from State to State. Certain 
State laws are very stringent and in fact stingy with the allowance that 
municipalities are enabled to indebt themselves. It is pretty normal 
that a 10-percent debt limit on the assessed valuation for community 
facilities which are normally constructed by a municipality, and by 
that I am excluding any utility, water, telephone, and electrical util- 
ities. They are allowed a 10-percent limitation on their assessed valua- 
tion and that is a pretty good rule of thumb. 

Our problem here is not a matter of our debt limitation, it is the 
fact that we cannot increase our debt limitation any further because 
we are paying more in interest every year than we are in principal. 

Mr. Bartietrt. What would you say, if you can, as to the average 
rate of interest on your general obligation bonds? 

Mr. Nicuots. That has varied in the city of Anchorage from 3% 
to 5 percent. 

Mr. BartLetr. Compared to what figure, would you say, for Seattle 
for the same type of bond? 

Mr. Nicuots. I would not know Seattle. The most recent bond 
buyers’ index was 2.6. 

Mr. Bartuietr. That is an average. 

Mr. Nicuous. An average of 20 what they called selected cities, 
and they are selected at random. 

Mr. Barrietr. You are paying as much as twice over and above 
that in the cities in the States for interest. 

Mr. Nicuo.s. Correct. 

Mr. Barter. Thank you, Mr. Nichols. 

The next witness is Mayor Taylor, a man of whom I am very envious 
because he can vote in case of a tie and I never can vote. 

Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Taylor, I realize that when this committee 
opens the question of statehood we are opening a Pandora’s box. 
[ am sure the committee appreciated the fact that you went over 
that subject rather lightly. I assume for two reasons, one that we 
have heard a great deal about statehood, practically everything that 
can be said has been said, and that there are other witnesses who will 
discuss it. Nonetheless, as I have gone around the Territory I have 
come to the conclusion that you have a dual problem here. You 
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want statehood, of course. But as you yourself say, that will not 
erase all of your problems, you will need aid. And then you need 
quite a bit of economic aid in many fields. We have gone into mining, 
land grants, fisheries, many of the problems that you have here today. 

I want to preface my question by stating that I have voted for 
statehood at every opportunity and I will vote for it at every oppor- 
tunity in the future. But we have been faced with a practical 
problem interwoven with a great deal of politics. And we know that 
neither Alaska nor Hawaii has made too much progress toward 
statehood. 

Now the suggestion has been advanced in some places, largely 
Hawaii, that it would be very nice if Alaska would step aside tem- 
porarily and permit Hawaii to get statehood and then Alaska would 
be more assured of getting it than by tying the two together as we are 
now. 

This is the question: In view of your very great economic problem 
here, in view of the fact that every year you must come to Congress 
for help in many fields including your ports and other problems that 
you have presented here today, do you think there would be any 
support in the Territory for the introduction at the coming session of 
Congress of an omnibus bill, a bill that would provide for Alaska 
many of the things which would be provided with statehood, including 
the very large land grants, and the other things that you feel are 
necessary, and that Congress be asked at the next session to give 
statehood to Hawaii and a prestatehood omnibus bill to Alaska, with 
the understanding that that would not scuttle statehood for Alaska 
but would comply with the demands of some of the statehood op- 
ponents who say that Alaska is not yet ready? 

Now from a practical viewpoint, I can see the possibility of two 
pieces of legislation of that kind being approved. No guaranty 
because no one can guarantee any probable course by Congress. Do 
you think that the people of this Territory would consider such a plan? 

Mayor Taytor. Mr. Chairman, you are asking me, of course, to 
predict what a good many people in Alaska would feel about a bill 
which at the present time I have not seen and do not know the true 
context of the bill, the proposed possible bill. 

Let me say this: That I personally do not believe that at any time 
that the people of Alaska will ever give up the fight for statehood. 
Now if in the fight for statehood, if there is an omnibus bill which is 
acceptable as an interim bill during the continued fight for statehood, 
I do not doubt but what, everything being equal, the people of Alaska 
might accept it. I hesitate to say that they would endorse it and 
fight for it because of the fact that we do not wish anyone to get the 
impression at any time that we are not pushing for statehood itself. 
And that would be the one thing that would be very difficult in that 
bill. Of course, I again qualify my opinion by saying I am trying to 
anticipate what the people would possibly do. 

Now in relation to your comment before the question, I did not deal 
with the subject lightly, I dealt with it very quickly because I do 
know what is coming forth on your agenda and there is a number of 
these subjects which you could and should ask me that I know are 
going to be very fully covered a little later. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that, Mr. Mayor, and I realized too, 
at the moment I finished asking the question, it was a difficult question 
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to ask anyone in Alaska. But 1 was trying to be practical. 1 was 
trying to figure out if the Congress or those who opposed statehood 
might not feel sufficiently conscience stricken to give Alaska something 
substantial while they are kicking this problem around down in 
Washington. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartutert. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mayor Taylor, I notice that you state that your court 
facilities are entirely inadequate. 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. 

Mrs. Prost. And you recommend another be established in Anchor- 
age. Do you feel that one additional court facility would be sufficient 
in Alaska at this time? 

Mayor Taytor. I hesitate to give a direct answer on it in that I 
do not have the compiled statistics of the caseloads that are in the 
other judicial districts. 

We have four judicial districts. I know at least one and possibly 
two would need no additional facilities and what the other caseload 
is at the present time I am not sure. But it is indicative to us here 
that the crying need is in this area insofar as we have in the past 
been able to borrow the judges from the other districts to come into 
our third district and assist us. But in conjunction with the need 
of the judge we also need the facility too. We have been holding 
these courts here in churches and in schools and in studios of the radio 
station and every place else without the access to court libraries or 
any other facilities. So that the fact that they could loan us their 
judges—I rather imagine that the one judge would probably help 
considerably. 

Mrs. Prost. Of course, I realize your primary interest is here at 
Anchorage, but I wonder whether or not you were amply provided 
for in the other outlying districts and the other cities. 

Mayor Taytor. We ‘have borrowed the judge from Juneau and 
also the one from Nome on numerous occasions. And at the present 
time, of course, we have no judge in Juneau now. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. “Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Assorr. On that same line, I had the opportunity to talk at 
some length with two of the United States district attorneys here in 
Alaska and your figures on the number of civil cases pe nding at the 
end of any given vear suggests an almost intolerable situation time- 
wise in disposing of those matters which come before Federal judges. 
it does not make life any easier for those people who must present 
the cases, and surely it does not for those who must hear them. 

When in your statement it is indicated that hearings on liquor, 
beer, and wine applications are matters committed to this particular 
venue, then it strongly suggests that those matters which rest either 
with county boards or with city councils or their equivalent in other 
governmental subdivisions are not in the first mstance even properly 
2 matter of concern at that level. 
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One or two proposals were made by the United States district attor- 
neys with whom I have talked and several of the members have talked. 
While they indicate that a great deal of consideration has been given 
to the matter and surely with respect to the Anchorage area, the study 
and perhaps recommendations that Judge McCarrey might have, 
would seem in toto to represent a substantial approach to it. The 
testimony that has been received starting with your United States 
commissioners and going up through your Federal judgeships, strongly 
suggests that a qualified professional survey be made of Alaska prob- 
lems from the probate and your testamentary matters on up to and 
including the enforcement of your criminal statutes and those civil 
cases which fall under Federal responsibility. A situation which 
appears to have been bad for a long time is certainly only worsening. 
Is that correct? 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. Getting progressively worse. 
Percentagewise there is just no answer. 

Mr. Asporrt. I am sure from the conversations I have had with the 
subcommittee chairman and the members that an approach will be 
made to the Justice Department in Washington for their initial 
reaction and any recommendations or suggestions they may have. 
It is something this committee has dealt with for some of our offshore 
areas, the Virgin Islands, in the case of Hawaii, over a period of years 
and I believe for Guam, and in the course of what has been a long 
development of organic laws for some of our other offshore possessions. 
I merely make that observation so that you might encourage any of 
your people on either side, whether they are in ‘the judicial end of it 
as Commissioners, or those gentlemen of the legal profession, whether 
prosecuting or defending, who have to live with it, their suggestions 
would surely be welcome along that line. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, being a schoolteacher of long stand- 
ing I am always interested in the educational program and I was sur- 
prised to find that no one mentioned a need for Federal assistance in 
an educational program. Is that because you do not have the need 
or is it because someone else is going to bring that up at a later time? 

Mayor Taytor. Undoubtedly that will be brought up by someone 
else. We have in this area an independent school district in which it 
is not a municipal function. 

Mr. Taytor. I see. 

Mayor Taytor. And we have been testifying here in regard to strictly 
our municipal functions and personal problems in the municipality. 

Mr. Axsporr. In the line of municipal functions and problems, 
earlier this morning the activities of an Alaska public power group 
were referred to. Some of the editorials which have appeared in 
papers here and some of the news items strongly suggest that a number 
of people are concerned about the impact, the end result of activities 
of this group or whatever groups are participating in that. Is that a 
matter of concern to you as the mayor of the city of Anchorage? 

Mayor Taytor. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Assorr. And what direction does that concern take? 

Mayor Taytor. The concern is this: The municipality of Anchorage 
at one time, of course, was generating its own power. At the present 
time we are not in the generating field. We are in strictly the distri- 
bution field of power. Our problem is that we have to look forward 
to the future of the city to insure a power supply for the municipality. 
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There are a number of groups which can and probably will be or- 
ganized. For example, some of them, their bylaws make it impossible 
for a municipality to be a member of the organization. If they 
control the generating facilities we would have no voice in regards to 
distribution of the generated power. Now municipalities in Alaska 
just have to be concerned with any group which is organized in regard 
to power. 

I think we are probably more especially concerned with a group 
in which we do not know who they are, or what they are or what their 
intent or purpose is. That is, probably the unknown is more concern 
to us than the known. 

Mr. Assorr. Of course, power that is federally generated in the 
Territory of Alaska is subject to 1 of 2 preference clauses, which would 
be applicable to cooperatives, municipal corporations, and other 
governmental subdivisions; is that correct? 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Assortr. Then the next question: Is the city of Anchorage, 
figuratively or literally, in your view, in competition with the Chugach 
rural electrification group? 

Mayor Taytor. Yes, in this way: That we have a problem insofar 
as the city of Anchorage has been growing steadily for years and 
through annexation we have now a joint “proble m with Chugach. 
There is a differential power rate for the consumer. We have munici- 
pal citizens who are enjoying the municipal rate and we have municipal 
citizens who are paying the Chugach rate and there is considerable 
difference in the rates. The general policy of the city is that they 
will serve all municipal residents. That is the policy. The problem 
is to provide that service. At the present time we are negotiating 
for the possibility of the purchase of the Chugach electric lines that 
are contained within the municipality. 

There are a number of stumbling blocks there, a number of things 
that have to be worked out, but primarily our problem is that we 
have two types of municipal citizens in regard to power. 

Mr. Assorrt. In spite of what you label as two different systems, 
is it not true that the REA’s are federally financed? 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Asgort. And in a very real sense the financing of the power for 
the city of Anchorage is federally financed? 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Assorr. You are obligated to repay within the municipal 
limits of the city of Anchorage that amortization amount on the 
Eklutna powerplant. 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Aspsorr. And, of course, the REA’s are obligated to repay the 
funds they receive. So that it appears that you are describing a 
Federal agency literally or figuratively in competition with another 
Federal agency. 

Mayor Taytor. I think the problem there is actually the cost of 
distribution. There is where your differential power consumer rate 
is occurring in your cost of distribution. 

Mr. Anporr. What is the difference in the rate? 

Mayor Tayor. At the present time—I asked our city comptroller 
at a meeting which was a week ago last night—we are purchasing 
power from “the ( ‘hugach Electric in the name of the municipality; 
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that is, specifically for street lighting in the annexed areas. I had Mr. 
Nichols compute the differential between the rate that the munici- 
pality would be charging and the rate we are being charged and the 
figures varied. The municipal rate would be between 61 and 68 
percent or an average of about 65 percent.of what the Chugach is 
charging. 

Mr. Ansorr. Do you know of any offer that has been made to 
the city or any movement made through the city organizations to 
acquire the Eklutna powerplant by either a public ‘association, public 
organization, or a private organization or association? 

May or Yaytor. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you state what your knowledge is of that? 

Mayor Taytor. There is a letter on file in which the municipality 
was approached on the basis of the possibility of the Eklutna project 
being purchased by—well, the letter was from the Chugach. Whether 
or not that purchase w ould be through CAPA or the Chugach itself, 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you state what CAPA is? 

Mavor Taytor. CAPA. I am sorry. 

Mr. Axssorr. That is your Central Alaska Power Association. 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Asnorr. Was there any suggestion for a basis of fixing value? 

Mayor Taytor. Yes, the basis of fixing value was 50 percent. 

Mr. Asporr. Was there any stated reason why it should be 50 
percent? 

Mayor Taytor. No, there was no reason stated for that. There 
were reasons stated for justifying that being economically feasible if 
it could be purchased for 50 percent. 

Mr. Assorr. Would you like to renegotiate your contract on a 50 
percent basis? 

Mavor Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. That would improve substantially the economic 
feasibility? 

Mayor Taytor. Yes, we could reduce our rates again. 

Mr. Assorr. I thought it was important at this time—are there 
any other observations you would like to make on the matter which 
I have raised with you? 

Mayor Taytor. I would like to make this statement, too: If the 
Federal Government is interested in selling Eklutna on the basis of 
50 percent of value, I am quite sure that the city would be very 
interested in negotiating. 

Mr. Asporr. I do not believe that this committee has had formally 
called to its attention any proposal to dispose of it. I believe that is 
all I have. 

Mr. Barrett. I have no questions, Mayor. 

Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. Do I understand this proposal was, the Government 
which has just now completed this project would be approached with 
the idea of selling out at 50 cents on the dollar and instead of paying 
back in 50 years, they would take 50 years to pay out and then only 
pay half of it? 

Mayor Taytor. That is correct; yes 

Mr. Asporr. I was informally advised that the apparent basis for 
that 50 percent offer was that the original cost estimate of the Eklutna 
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plant was in the vicinity of 17 million and the final total cost was 32 
million. Has that been used as an argument why the 50 percent, or 
have you heard that? 

Mayor Taytor. I have heard that but I have never been actually 
presented with that argument, but I have heard that was how the 
original 50 percent was arrived at. 

Mr. Dawson. Let me pass this bit of information on, too, in case 
you do not know. The Eklutna project has been a whipping boy for 
those of us stanch supporters of reclamation, as you well know, on 
the ground that costs went up many times above the original esti- 
mate and those opposed to reclamation have been using it against 
any one of our reclamation projects saying this is an example of the 
bungling of the Bureau of Reclamation. And we have been putting 
up the best story we could on it. Right now we want to take the 
report back to them that Eklutna is built; there is a demand for all 
of the power; it is going to pay out in 50 years; even with the in- 
creased costs it is a good project. 

Now if you come along and say it is only worth 50 cents oa a dollar 
and are going to have to junk it, that is going to stir all these people 
up back in Washington. They are going to start all over again. 

Mayor Tay or. Do not misconstrue my statements. I am not 
saying it is worth that. I am saying that the city of Anchorage has 
entered into e contract for 50 percent of the power end we will stand 
by our contract. There is no question about that. But I was asked 
about what particular rumors I had been hearing 

Mr. Dawson. I understand your attitude, Mayor, but I am just 
talking about these other people, this so-called secret group, whoever 
they are, that wants to put over a deal like that. Thet is not going 
to help the situation at all. 

Mr. Ansorr. Could you state what action you took? 

Mayor Taytor. For the record I would rather check the action and 
provide the committee with the letter and the action. 

Mr. McKin ey. I believe since it has been brought up here that 
the Eklutna project has been used as a horrible example in objection 
to operations of the Bureau, I believe that before anybody stateside 

* Alaskan can point a finger at the Bureau they had better first have 
snails hydro project de veloped and see what the cost per kilowatt of 
installed capacity is, and second, compare the costs at $1,000 a kilowatt 
of installed capacity with what hydro power is now costing in the 
States, bearing in mind that it is not unknown up here to pay $75 to 
$85 a cubic yard for concrete in places, and your labor is abnormally 
high. So maybe the Bureau did not do too bad a job on Eklutna after 
all when careful analysis is made of the results. 

Mr. Assorr. Of course, Mr. McKinley, both with respect to the 
position of this committee and their understanding with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, you will concede that when an estimate was made and 
appropriations were granted by the respective committees in Congress 
that this would cost between 17 and 18 million dollars and that an 
amount in excess of that had been obligated before it was called to the 
attention of Congress that it was going to be much, much more than 
that, there was some cause for concern? 

Mr. McKixtey. I will grant that, but I am talking about the 
finished product. And also something that should be taken into 
consideration is the lag time between when the estimate was made and 
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when the construction started; wages have a habit of going up 10 or 
15 percent a year up here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartietr. Gentlemen, we appreciate your having come here 
and spent all this time with us. You have given us much informative 
material and I want to congratulate you, Mayor Taylor, for having 
made what I consider to be a most effective answer to Mr. O’Brien’s 
question which was not an easy one to handle. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

a Farrell, would you please give your name and title for the 
record. 





STATEMENT OF COLONEL CARL Y. FARRELL, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, DISTRICT ENGINEER, ALASKA DISTRICT 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Colonel Farretu. I am Carl Y. Farrell, colonel, Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, district engineer, Alaska District 
Corps of Engineers, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Farretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartiert. Do you care to read that? 

Colonel Farreuy. If I may. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Surely. Just proceed, then. 

Colonel Farretyt. Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Subcommittee for Territorial and Insular Affairs, I know that each 
of you is well acquainted with the many activities and accomplish- 
ments of the Corps of Engineers in the many years they have been 
active in Alaska—to be exact, since 1869 when we were directed to 
determine if Fort Yukon was within the boundaries of the Territory 
purchased only 2 years previously from Russia. It would take 
many words and a great deal of time to tell of the Corps’ activities 
and accomplishments during these many years up to the present 
time. Therefore, I will confine my remarks today to the subject 
I believe you are most interested in at this time—water resources 
and related subjects. 

The Corps of Engineers has been interested and active in river 
and harbor improvements in Alaska for a long time, and has, as a 
result of these activities, contributed substantially to the economic 
advancement of Alaska—with reflected benefit to the United States. 
Much of this activity was centered around Southeastern Alaska, and 
it was not until 1948 when Congress, by section 204 of the Flood 
Control Act of June 30, 1948, specifically directed the extension of 
basinwide investigations, that these activities were extended through- 
out Alaska. These studies are commonly referred to as 308 reports. 

This authority was further defined by section 208 of the 1950 Flood 
Control Act which stated: 

Section 204 of the Flood Control Act of 1948 is hereby amended by adding to 
the item therein for Harbors and Rivers in Alaska the following: ‘“‘and that Federal 
investigations and improvements of rivers and other waterways in Alaska for 
navigation, flood control, hydroelectric power and allied purposes shall be con- 
tinued under the jurisdiction of and shall be prosecuted by the Department of 


the Army under the direction of the Secretary of the Army and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers.” 
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Under this directive we are proceeding with preliminary examinations 
and surveys of the harbors and rivers of Alaska. In this study the 
Territory has been divided into 7 general areas and reports have been 
completed on the following 5 areas: Southeastern Alaska; Cook Inlet 
and tributaries; Copper River and gulf coast; Tanana River Basin; 
southwestern Alaska, including the Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, 
and the Aleutian Chain. 

A report of northwestern Alaska, including the Seward Peninsula 
and the Arctic Slope, is essentially complete and will be submitted 
in the near future. Work is underway on a report of the Yukon and 
Kuskokwim River Basins. 

Studies already completed and those now underway confirm one 
fact already known and one not heretofore so widle recognized 
the favorable economic position of the Territory with relation to 
water transportation and a vast, vet undeveloped low-cost bydro- 
electric potential. Both of these commodities have played an impor- 
tant part in the economic development of our great country. How- 
ever, before they become a useful tool in the advancement of the 
Territory on a sound economic basis, further expenditure of Federal 
or private funds will be required. 

Studies to date have resulted in the recommendation of 18 naviga- 
tion and 2 flood control projects at an estimated cost at the time of 
recommendation of $19,318,200. Ten of these projects, all that have 
been considered by Congress, have been authorized. Three hydro- 
electric projects in the Anchorage area, Cooper Lake, Crescent Lake, 
and Eklutna were recommended by the Alaska district in January 
i950. By the time the report reached the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s recommendation for the construction of 
the Eklutna project has been approved by Congress, and the Bureau 
of the Budget requested the deferral of the remainder of hydro power 
recommendations pending a further study of the need of additional 
generation facilities in the area. The soundness of the original recom- 
mendation for these three projects has been demonstrated in action 
taken by public bodies. The city of Seward is now proceeding with 
the design of an installation at Crescent Lake, and the Central Alaska 
Power Association is now completing a design of the project recom- 
mended for Cooper Lake. 

The Corps of Engineers has completed preliminary studies on some 
155 other power sites in the Territory, which can be expected to 
develop at least 4,600,000 kilowatts of industrial power. 

Some of the more important potential developments examined are: 
Woods Canyon and Peninsula on the Copper River, Portage, Watana, 
and Denale on the Susitna River, Cathedral Rapids on the Tanana 
River, Grecian River, Kukaklek Lake, and Tazimina Lake on the west 
shore of Cook Inlet, and the Wood River lake system north of 
Dillingham. Asmall but very attractive possible development is located 
at Bradley Lake at the upper end of Kachamak Bay near Homer. 

Work now underway on the Yukon and Kuskokwim watersheds 
shows the possibility of developing about 7,500,000 kilowatts of in- 
dustrial power on these, Alaska’s greatest rivers. Any hvdro develop- 
ment on these rivers would of necessity be multipurpose due to navi- 
gation requirements. 

In the prosecution of the study of harbors and rivers of Alaska 
I am confronted with two major problems: First, funds available for 
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the work are extremely limited. The original estimated cost of the 
complete survey, $1,775,000 over a period of 10 years, still appears to 
be essentially correct. Much detailed study of the hydroelectric power 
capabilities of the rivers and lakes of the Territory, directed by the 
Flood Control Act of June 30, 1948, remains to be done. To date, 
funds in the amount of $930,000 have been made available. While 
this is a sizable sum, it is not sufficient to adequately cover the 
tremendous and relatively unexplored Territory of Alaska. Approx- 
imately $1 million will be required to bring these studies to the point 
where construction recommendations could be made. 

After the completion of the report on the Yukon and Kuskokwim 
River Basins in June 1957, it is planned to prepare a supplemental 
report taking into account the economic changes in the Territory 
since the study was initiated and to make detail examinations of the 
more favorable hydroelectric sites. The extent of these detailed 
studies will directly depend on the amount of funds made available 
for this work. 

A second important factor in these studies concerns international 
waters. Many of the Alaskan rivers have their headwaters in Canada. 
The utilization of these headwaters by Canadian interests can, in some 
instances, adversely affect future developments within Alaska. This 
is particularly true of the Yukon River. It is important that every 
effort be made to insure that this tremendous natural resource is 
developed to the mutual advantage of Alaska and Canada. I have 
initiated action, through the Office, Chief of Engineers, and the State 
Department, to establish the necessary discusssions on a field level to 
insure that proper consideration is given this problem. 

The Canadian Government has indicated that they prefer to con- 
sider specific questions based on our immediate needs. While such 
a solution may provide preliminary information for use in the Yukon 
and Kuskokwim reports, it is not believed that it will be adequate to 
insure proper coverage of the overall problem. 

I would like to call your attention to another important element of 
the work of the Corps of Engineers in Alaska. In the past 20 years 
we have, in response to specific congressional requests, prepared studies 
on a number of nav igation and flood-control projects. Many of these 
projects were authorized by Congress. Due to the international 
situation, appropriations for these projects have been limited. In the 
last year and a half my office has reviewed the economics of all of these 
projects and has placed those projects not now justified in an inactive 
status. 

The remaining authorized projects are important to the economic 
development of the Territory of Alaska. The last Congress appro- 
priated funds for four of these and provided advance planning money 
for a necessary flood-control structure at Juneau. The construction 
of the 17 remaining projects are estimated to cost $12,175,000. I 
would like to urge favorable consideration of these projects when they 
are presented to Congress for appropriations. 

Thank you, Colonel Farrell. 

Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. Just one question. This proposed port develop- 
ment, Colonel, here at Anchorage, that would not involve, as I under- 
stand it, any dredging, substantial dredging. It would be largely 
breakwater. 
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Colonel Farre.i. There would be no substantial amount of dredg- 
ing in the initial project. It is doubtful if very frequent dredging 
would be required. On the other hand, I think it would be infre- 
quent dredging. The major cost of the job is shore facilities, dock 
and shore facilities, and a second increment of breakwaters to keep 
floating ice away from the ships while they are moored. 

Mrs. Prost. Just an observation, Mr. Chairman. I want to say to 
Colonel Farrell, we certainly did appreciate seeing the movies that 
were shown to us during the lunch hour today and that they were 
most constructive and certainly gave me a better picture of Alaska 
and the problems that the Corps of Engineers has been confronted 
with in trying to develop some of these projects. I was particularly 
interested here on page 3 of your statement in which you mentioned 
that three hydroelectric projects have been recommended and of 
course only the Eklutna project has been built, although there have 
been other projects authorized. Does it seem to you that the 2 that 
are most feasible are the Cooper Lake and Crescent Lake, these 2 
projects that have been recommended by the Alaska District in 1950? 
We have heard other names mentioned here this afternoon of projects 
and that is why I am asking that question. 

Colonel Farre ti. Those two, the Crescent Lake and Cooper River, 
are relatively small in quantities but afford average low-cost power. 
Crescent Lake would have an installed capacity of 9,500 kilowatts, 
estimated cost of a little over $6 million, at 8.3 mills. Cooper Lake 
would have an installed capacity of 8,900 kilowatts, costing a little in 
excess of $5 million and would produce 7.8-mill power. 

Those were probably selected for recommendation at the time they 
were because their capacity and costs were more in line with the 
demand at that time. We have other projects that we have examined 
that would produce much cheaper power but they are larger and the 
demand is not yet present. 

Mrs. Prost. I see. In other words, you would recommend them on 
the basis of the demand at the present time. Is that right? 

Colonel Farrevu. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. There is just one thing that came up this morning 
with regard to prices. I believe my colleague from Utah stated that 
the average price in the States is around 6 or 7 mills on these hydro 
plants in the States. Is that right? 

Mr. Dawson. I do not believe I said what the average is. I would 
say that would be a fair statement, however. 

Mrs. Prost. In the Northwest, at Grand Coulee, I wanted to men- 
tion the fact that there we do have some rates that are slightly over 
2 mills and, of course, the rate here sounds a little high, but we in some 
of the private power districts find that our millage compares somewhat 
with the Alaska rate. 

That is all. 

Mr. Dawson. The rate on upper Colorado would be 6 mills. The 
rate on Hoover Dam for what we call dump power is 1.3 mills. The 
rate on firm power is 3.4, as I understand it, at Hoover. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. The rate on private power at Hells Canyon, if 
built by the Idaho Power Co., a private power company, w ould run 
some almost 7 mills. If they build one dam it will be 7.4, I believe. 
If they build three it will be 6.6. Yet the average rate in the adjoin- 
ing States is considerably lower because of the Federal power. 
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Mr. Assorrt. Is it correct, Mr. McFarland, on the Missouri—the 
Garrison and Oahe and so forth—it will be between 6 and 7 mills at 
the load center. 

Mr. McFartanp. I believe it is between 5 and 6 mills. 

Mr. Dawson. You must understand on the upper Colorado, for 
instance, that figure of 6 mills includes sufficient extra amount to 
help pay the cost of the irrigation features of the project. Actually 
in Glen Canyon Dam the power can be produced at a little over 4 mills 
but they add the extra 2 to pay for the overall project. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes, that is taken into consideration at the high dam 
in Hells Canyon too, for the irrigation project that would be involved. 
That is one feature, of course, that makes our rates a little higher. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask the colonel what the attitude of 
the Army engineers is with regard to construction of a port at 
Anchorage. 

Colonel Farre i. Could I answer that by saying that the economic 
studies that we have made based on the formula handed down for such 
studies show that a port of Anchorage will prove very beneficial to the 
economy. Taking into consideration the present method of operating 
water transportation between stateside ports and Alaska, we feel that 
a port of Anchorage would show a cost-benefit ratio of about 2.8. 
By throwing in the proposed Sea Train operation it, of course, would 
reduce that benefit ratio to about 1.9. 

Mr. Dawson. Did the Army engineers consider that possibility 
before they spent the money they did down at Whittier to rebuild 
after the recent fire? 

Colonel Farrety. Which possibility? 

Mr. Dawson. The possibility of building a port here at Anchorage 
rather than spending the many millions of dollars you did at Whittier 
to reconstruct a port. 

Colonel Farretyt. The Army has always—I will not say always— 
but many years in the past maintained a port at Anchorage and put a 
considerable amount of tonnage over it each year. I do ‘not want to 
appear to evade the question but the port of Whittier and the port of 
Seward as relates to military strategic concept is handled by someone 
other than the construction agency. Whether or not that has been 
taken into consideration by the people who hand down the policy I 
really do not know. 

Mr. Dawson. As far as you are concerned, you look at it strictly 
from the construction standpoint. 

Colonel Farretu. That is correct. I might add, in arriving at the 
economic valuation of the port of Anchorage we gave no consideration 
to the military tonnage that would move over the port. That would 
be over and above the economic ratio. 

Mr. Dawson. The thing that concerns me is why you have not done 
something about this port before. I understood some of the obstacles 
have been overcome. You have not overcome the tide yet, have you? 

Colonel FArrevu. No, sir; but I do not think that is a real obstacle. 

Mr. Dawson. What is the tide here? Is it quite high in Cook 
Inlet? 

Colonel Farrevu. About 30 feet. 

Mr. Dawson. But that is no obstacle? 

Colonel Farreiyi. There are other places throughout the country 
that maintain ports with much higher tide. Inchon, Korea, for one, 
has a 38- to 40-foot tide. 
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But to answer your question, we completed our Cook Inlet report 
some 4 or 5 years ago. We recommended at that time a port for 
Anchorage. That is just about as far as we can go. Nobody has seen 
fit until recently to pick up the ball and press for action on it. 

Mr. Dawson. It seems to me that would be the ideal— 

Colonel FarreLL. We have not changed our mind. 

Mr. Dawson. The ideal time to have moved ahead was after your 
fire there at Whittier. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might make the observation that a great many 
cities in the States, if they had what exists today in Anchorage, would 
be breaking down the doors of Congress to get Federal appropriations, 
and I might add, with considerable success. 

Mr. Dawson. What was the amount spent at Whittier to rebuild 
the dock facilities? 

Colonel Farreiu. To rebuild the dock facilities? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Colonel Farretu. Including the temporary installations, the tem- 
porary floating docks, the total cost was in the neighborhood of 
$6 million. 

Mr. Dawson. And what would be the cost of the port here at 
Anchorage? 

Colonel Farretu. Including the breakwaters and the backup 
facilities, warehouses and railroad tracks, it would be in excess of 
$8 million. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, practically the same costs, $2 
million difference. 

Colonel FARRELL. Yes. I want to go back to this military con- 
cept. Strategic concept plays a big part in the fact that Whittier is 
existing today. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes; Mr. Chairman, if I might ask Colonel 
Farrell a couple of questions with respect to the potential hydro 
development. 

It appears that the Secretary of the Army has authority through the 
Chief of Engineers to study the hydroelectric power potential “along 
with the flood control needs on a permanent basis. Legislation passed 
last session of Congress gives that authority also to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Is there, Colonel, between your office and, I believe it is the 
Bureau of Reclamation district office in Juneau, an interchange of 
information and coordination so that there is a minimum of duplica- 
tion of effort in the studies? 

Colonel Farretu. At the present time the reports that we are 
working on are of the nature that I do not believe concern the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. McFaruanp. They are primarily for other purposes than 
hydroelectric power development? 

Colonel Farrety. They carry along the feature of either flood 
control or navigation with them. But we do exchange our reports 
and information with each other. We have very close liaison. 
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Mr. Assorr. The bill considered by this committee was H. R. 3990 
by Mr. Bartlett which became Public Law 322. With the passage of 
that bill which perhaps merely legitimizes that which the Bureau was 
doing here, what is the relationship between the activities of the 
Corps of Engineers in their planning activities and the Bureau of 
Reclamation? Is there a clear-cut—in your view, a clear-cut— 
dividing line between responsibilities in the Territory of Alaska? 

Colonel Farre.u. I do not believe there is in existence any line of 
demarcation at the present time. 

Mr. Assorr. You are probably familiar with the history of the 
development in the 17 Western States and the use of the 100th merid- 
ian as a dividing line and the main stem construction? 

Colonel Farre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. That has been at least partly resolved in 1 or 2 river 
basins, notably the Arkansas-White-Red, so-called AWR joint studies. 
In my own area, the 10-State area of the Missouri Basin, there is an 
interagency committee which the committee has been advised is 
functioning in a reasonably satisfactory manner. Is there presently 
in Alaska any interagency committee or any thought of creating any 
interagency committee? 

Colonel Farreti. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Assort. Do you have any observations as to the desirability 
of more clearly drawing a line of demarcation or providing a basis for 
cooperative assault—that would then be water resource development 
and control—since there is so frequently an overlapping? 

Colonel Farre tu. I think there should be some control so that we 
both do not work on the same project and spend the taxpayers’ 
money at the same time. 

Mr. McFaruanp. One other question, Colonel. I notice that you 
are initiating action to discuss at field level the matter of the Yukon 
River. 

Colonel Farreu. Yes. 

Mr. McFarvanp. With Canada. 

Colonel FarrELL. Yes. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Again, I believe that there have been discussions 
between the Department of the Interior, or by the Department of 
the Interior, along that line. Do you know of any such discussions? 

Colonel Farretu. I know that there has been, and the way I 
found it out was when I raised the question about it. 

Mr. McFaruanp. As a matter of fact 

Colonel Farre i. And I found it out from Canada then. 

Mr. McFaruanp. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has prepared a fairly detailed report on a project which involves 
international agreement. 





Colonel, do you know of any project involving hydroelectric power 


development that has actually been recommended to the Congress by 
the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel Farre.u. No, sir. 

Mr. McFarwanp. That is all. 

Mr. Bartiertt. Colonel Farrell, ] understand that your preliminary 
studies of the Rampart project have been highly encouraging. Is that 
correct? 

Colonel Farre yi. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Bartuetr. Would that be a very large project in terms of any 
project now located within the United States? 

Colonel Farrety. I would say, yes; it would probably equal « 
exceed any project in the United States. 

Mr. Bartierr. Have you any estimate even of a preliminary nature 
as to the number of kilowatts the Rampart project might supply? 

Colonel Farreiu. Yes; I have one, that the ultimate of the Yukon 
River development would supply about 6% million kilowatts. 

Mr. BartLett. How would that compare, for example, with Grand 
Coulee, if you are able to answer that? 

Colonel Farreuu. I think Grand Coulee provides something over 
a million kilowatts. Somebody probably knows better than I do. 

Mr. McFaruanp. In the nature of 2 million kilowatts. 

Colonel Farretyt. This would probably be about three times the 
size. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Yet the possibility of installing Rampart might be 
very seriously impeded if the Canadian Government was to divert 
large quantities of water from the headwaters of the Yukon and take 
them out as has been proposed. Is that right? 

Colonel Farreiu. It would reduce the total available power con- 
siderably. 

Mr. BarTLetT. In your statement referring to these discussions 
between the Canadian and American Governments, you said that the 
Canadian Government indicated a preference to debate specific 
question by specific question. Do you know if our Government is 
continuing its negotiations with Canada on that subject? 

Colonel Farre tu. I think it would be fair to say they are continuing 
them but they are waiting for further recommendations from my office. 
They have just returned within the last week or 10 days. 

Mr. Bartuert. I feel very sure that your recommendations will go 
forward without undue delay. 

Colonel Farreuyi. I am sure discussion will continue when they 
return to Washington. 

Mr. McFaruanpb. On Rampart again, may I ask you the same ques- 
tion. I happen to know that the Department of the Interior bas made 
some studies there and has certain information available. Has that 
been made available to you and is there the interchange there of 
information? 

Colonel Farreiu. I cannot answer that offhand. It may possibly 
be in the office. Neither Mr. George or myself has seen it. 

Mr. McFartanpb. The committee has been given a statement that 
includes a very brief analysis of the so-called Rampart project by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which is in the record. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the colonel what would be 
the storage capacity of the Rampart project? 

Colonel Farreuu. As we visualize it there will probably be 6 dams, 
one at Rampart would be 68 million acre-feet per year; Ruby, 
98.500,000; Circle, 40 million; Woodchopper, 40 million; Boundary, 
46 million; and at Old Rampart, 9,400,000. That is based on very 
limited gage data. There is a crying need for more means of gathering 
permanent data on permanent resources in Alaska. Our gaging facili- 
ties are very limited. 

Mr. McFartanp. Do you have any record of stream flow of any 
appreciable number of years? 
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Colonel Farre.u. Two or three years. We have a gage installed 
at Eagle in 1951. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest we have a 5-minute break at this 
point. I further suggest I think the hearing today was to have termi- 
nated at 4:30. Is that right? 

Mr. Asporr. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(There was a short recess.) 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will come to order. 

a Holsworth, please. State your name and position for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL R. HOLSWORTH, COMMISSIONER OF MINES 
FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Hotswortnu. Phil R. Holsworth, commissioner of mines for 
the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you proceed, Mr. Holsworth. 

I might say here you are not a stranger to the committee, having 
testified before us at Nome. 

Mr. Hotsworrtu. Unexpectedly; yes. 

I have here six points which I would like to cover very briefly, and 
it might be the committee would care to ask questions on them point 
by point. They will all be quite brief. 

Alaska is enjoying a renewed interest in its mineral deposits by large 
mining companies, both United States and Canadian, as well as local 
businessmen, which they have not experienced for over 15 years. And 
these suggestions will be some methods of not only maintaining but 
probably increasing this interest. 

The first point 1 would like to discuss very briefly is tax incentive. 
In comparing mining conditions in Canada as against that here on this 
side of the boundary, we cannot help but compare the volume of the 
two industries in relation to what we know of geology and structure. 

There are two very simple tax incentives offered on the Canadian 
side which could be offered here. These incentives which I speak of 
we do not ask for for Alaska, but for the entire mining industry of the 
United States. 

The first one is, the individual person, on his income tax, every cent 
that he spends directly exploring mineral deposits or natural resources 
within Canada is exempt from taxation. The second one, on a com- 
pany basis, is a 34- or 3-year exemption for any new operation devel- 
oped by a company, this exemption period beginning from the day 
production begins from that natural resource. 

Are there any questions on that point? 

Mr. Urr. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Barter. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Does Canada have a comparable depletion schedule 
allowance on income taxes? 

Mr. Hotswortn. I would say their depletion allowance is at a 
better rate than we have at the present time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Could you at a later date by way of letter submit 
more precise data on that very subject, Mr. Holsworth? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. I will do that. 
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Mr. Bartiertr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Do I understand your recommendation, that you 
would on new development completely exempt this company or 
individual from taxes for the first 3 years? 

Mr. Hotsworru. For the first 3 years of actual operation and pro- 
duction. The Territory of Alaska, in the 1953 session, passed such a 
law which would exempt a new operation in the Territory from mining 
license tax on their production for that period. 

Mrs. Prost. If a company or an individual should make a fairly 
rich strike, that could make quite a difference, could it not, so far as 
income would be concerned, even though they had the expense of 
construction of buildings ¢ and facilities to take care of their operation? 

Mr. Hotswortu. That is quite true. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you think because they have to pay a tax it is a 
deterrent to those people who might otherwise go in and explore and 
develop the mine? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. Quite often that tax is just enough to take away 
the margin of profit, particularly in mining. It is an incentive to get 
the industry started, and Canada’s experience has been such that the 
volume of business increased tremendously and that 3- or 3%-year 
period was a very small portion of the actual production. 

Mr. Dawson. Would there not be a tendency to high- grade, t take 
out the best of the ores, clean them out in a hurry in 3-years’ time, get 
out with the loot and let the low-grade ores go and therefore waste 
the whole resource? 

Mr. Hotswortn. If you consider the type of mining conducted 
throughout the United States today, there are very few deposits 
being mined that could be mined out in any 3 years. 

Mrs. Prost. During the exploration period I can see a reason for it 
certainly because I believe that we do need something to stimulate 
mining. In my own State of Idaho, for instance, mining is a very 
important factor in the economy of the State of Idaho, and certainly 
we have been serving—and I even have a mine incentive payment bill 
in in which the Government enters in with the individual during the 
exploration period. This is just a new idea as far as I am concerned. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barriett. Are there any further questions, Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Mr. Holsworth, do you have any explanation for 
the fact that Canada has provided these incentives and we have not? 

Mr. Hotsworrnu. No explanation other than they appear to be 
more progressive and aggressive as far as mining is concerned as is 
shown by the volume of mineral production in Canada as compared 
with us. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would it possibly be related to the fact that mining 
plays a much more important part in the total economy of Canada 
than it does in the United States? 

Mr. Houtswortu. Before these incentives were offered it did not. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank vou very much. 

Do you want to proceed to your next point? 
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Mr. Hotsworra. The second point is in regard to Alaska primarily, 
the title to mining claims. 

A mining company coming into Alaska today discovering some 
likely looking prospect or mineral deposit has no means of determining 
whether or not that piece of ground has been staked or claimed as an 
unpatented mining claim. ‘There may be no evidence on the surface 
that anybody is holding this ground. But the moment stakes are 
placed by somebody up pops another individual who says, ‘“T have 
been holding this ground for several years.’”’ Now that requires , of 
course, proof on somebody’ s part that he has been holding those 
claims. The only way proof can be given is by going to court. ‘This 
may take 5, 10, or 20 years to settle these court disputes. We think 
that one very simple expedient will take care of it. If the filing of 
aflidavits of labor on assessment work were made compulsory, which 
they are not now—yvou can or do not file, as you see fit, merely shifting 
the burden of proof. If these were made compulsory we would have 
a very complete record of every active piece of mining ground within 
our mining records. There would be no question as to who is holding 
a piece of ground. 

Now the question arises, and this requires a legal opinion, as to 
whether the Territory can legislate to take care of this. There is a 
provision in the organic act which prevents the legislature from passing 
any laws affecting the primary disposal of the soil. Now whether or 
not the location of a mining claim is primary disposal of the soil is 
questionable and I would like to ask the legal counsel off the cuff if 
he could give us an opinion on that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Off the cuff. 

Mr. Assort. I had anticipated the question and unfortunately I am 
not in a position to either on-cuff or off-cuff those things. I do believe 
that the point raised by the question deserves some attention. I have 
discussed it informally with the witness. I wondered if an effort had 
been made through the Department of the Interior, the Office of the 
Solicitor, to make a determination along that line. 

Mr. Hotsworrtnu. The only effort made to date has been through 
our Territorial attorney general and some of the practicing lawyers 
within the Territory. 

Mr. Assoitr. What was the opinion of your Territorial attorney 
general? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. The attorney general was of the opinion that the 
Territory could not legislate to that effect. 1 have talked with other 
attorneys who are of a different opinion. 

Mr. Dawson. Under what law now do you locate a mining claim? 

Mr. Hotsworta. We locate mining claims under the Federal min- 
ing law. There is no different law here than in the United States. 

Mr. Dawson. I do not know of any Federal law that relates to the 
filing of a mining claim. The original mining law, the 1872 act, pro- 
vides that mining locations shall be made in conformity to State law 
and each State has its own laws relating to location of mining claims, 
whether on the public domain or not. 

Mr. Hotsworin. | believe you will find there is a Federal law which 
spells out the actual location. It does state that local regulations may 
be made. Some of the States’ opinions- 

Mr. Anporr. On that point, of course, the mining law which we 
are discussing here is rather general in its terms. The regulations 
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promulgated under that law are rather general in their terms. Sum- 
marized, it is provided that any person otherwise qualified, 21 years 
of age and so on, May go out upon the vacant, unappropri: ated, un- 
reserved public dom: ain for the purpose of mineral exploration or dis- 
covery, make a location within the normal approxim: itely 20-acre site, 
place their corner m arkers and a location notice as to date and time: 
and at that point the only other qualification is to validate that claim 
through compliance with the recording laws of the area in which it is 
located. 

[ believe that is substantially correct; is it not? 

Mr. Dawson. It is my understanding that the Government itself 
does not prese tribe the means and the manner of making a location. 
For instance, in Utah all you need to put up is a pile of stones and a 

cigar can on top of it. Any kind of a location is sufficient under the 

Utah law. In Colorado there is a little difference. Idaho’s is slightly 
different. But each State prescribes its own manner of making 
locations. 

Mr. Assortr. On that point, of course, as to the formal indicia of a 
claim being made as against the title, surely the effect, according to 
the regulations under title 30 of the code of Federal regulations 
certainly for many years that code has provided that the effect of 
making the location complying with the local land laws, is to give to 
the entryman or the locator from the moment of location, from the 
of compliance first with the very bread Federal law and the 
local law, exclusive possession, right to control and use the area, subject 
to his abe’ assessment work, and so on. 

The question of whether there arises a right to eject someone for 
failure to do assessment work, of course; has been resolved many, many 
times, but the question of where the burden lies has not perhaps 
been as squarely decided. As to the effects of that title under Public 
Law 167 passed in the last Congress you will now find this imporiant 
difference, that with respect to surface values other than—this is in 
the first session of Congress, the so-called multiple-surface-use bill, 
which was H. R. 5891—-with respect to surface values other than 
mineral values the locator, claimant, or entryman acquires no title. 
They remain subject to the administration of the Federal administer- 
ing agent until such time as he goes to patent. With that overlayer 
on top of the question you have just asked, it may be a slightly more 
complicated question you may wish to address to the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior. Surely the Assistant Solicitor for the 
Bureau of Mines in Washington would have some ideas on that 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Holsworth, I suggest that when answer has 
been had from the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior it might 
he advisable for you to communicate with the committee (a) to inform 
us of what the Solicitor has stated, and (6) to suggest corrective 
action if that is discovered to be needed. 

Do you care to go on to your third point? 

Mr. Asgorr. On one point, Mr. Chairman. Is it your thought, 
the direction that you would take, that you would require assessment 
work under Territorial law? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. Assessment work is required. What we would 
do, try to require, would be filing of affidavit if assessment work had 
been completed. 
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Mr. Assorr. In effect, you might shift the burden insofar as it now 
rests under the interpretation of the existing mining law of 1872 as 
amended. Would that be the effect of it? 

Mr. Hotswortn. It would require the filing of the affidavit. 

Mr. Dawson. It would not change any interpretation. It would 
simply change the law completely. What he is proposing is something 
that is different than put into effect in all the other States. They 
simply go ahead and do their assessment work and then the burden is 
on them in the event it is challenged by the Bureau of Land Manage- 

ment. or anyone else. It has got to be a direct challenge. There is 
nothing in the law that requires them to file any affidavits as to assess- 
ment work then. 

Mr. Assorr. One further observation. The American Mining 
Congress is meeting at Las Vegas, I believe, October 9 through 14, 
and there will be present there representatives of each of the Western 
States land commissioner’s offices and, of course, the representatives 
of the mining industry. It might raise an extremely interesting sub- 
ject for discussion in one of their panel discussions if you would airmail 
a letter down there and ask them for an opinion on that. 

Mr. Hotsworrn. I will be present there. 

Mr. Assorr. Then you can present your own paper. 

Mr. Hotswortnu. Point No. 3 is of very definite local interest and 
that is chrome. I am sorry Mrs. Green of Oregon is not here as her 
State is also a producer of chrome and she would be very much inter- 
ested in this suggestion 

The Seldovia area has quite a potential of metallurgical chrome. 
One operator at the present time is delivering, will deliver about 6,000 
tons this year or better. The present goal is a purchasing program 
which was initiated in 1951 which calls for a purchase of up to 200,000 
tons of metallurgical grade chrome, that is from domestic production, 
and established a purchase price. 

This program was to terminate June 30, 1957. As of this date only 
45 percent of that 200,000 tons has been delivered. And with the 
potential developed in the Seldovia area particularly requiring in- 
stallation of milling plants to treat concentrating grade material to 
bring it up to metallurgical grade we would ask that without any 
extension of the tonnage requirements that the time limitation on the 
chrome purchase be extended for 3 years. This will be incentive for 
new capital to come in and build processing plants and treat known 
reserves in that area. We are not asking for any additional tonnage, 
merely an extension of time. 

Mr. Assotrr. How does Public Law 206 of the 83d Congress, the 
Domestic Minerals Extension Program Act affect you people here in 
your development of chrome? 

Mr. Hotswortn. You mean the one which was pocket-vetoed this 
last session? 

Mr. Ansorr. That would have been the Extension Act of 1955. 
But under the present chrome-purchase program, the allocations 
have not been met; have they? 

Mr. Hotswortu. No. Forty-five percent, as of now. But there 
was a termination date established under that. 

Mr. Assort. Yes; which was either July of 1957——— 

Mr. Hotsworth. June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Ansort. This was June 30, 1957. As you know, of course, 
chrome along with the other six minerals and materials were included 
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in H. R. 6373, to which you must have had reference, and the Congress 
received a memorandum of disapproval which I believe is commonly 
known as a veto. You understand there was no time extension 
involved in H. R. 6373—that with the exception of manganese, 
applying to the columbium-tantalum, chromite, beryl, tungsten, 
mica, and there was to be a doubling of the alloc ation of the pur- 
chases. Wovld that increased pure hasing goal without a time exten- 
sion have been beneficial to production here? 

Mr. Hotswortn. I do not believe so. When I speak of bringing 
in new capital for the building and processing plant, that is something 
that has not been done in this area to date. It has merely been the 
mining of direct shipping grade ore and it will take time, as it always 
takes time, to build plants and get them into operation. 

Mr. Anrort. If produced, where would your delivery points be 
now? 

Mr. Hotsworrnu. That is the next point I was coming to. 

The present purchasing depot is at Grants Pass, Oreg. Aside from 
this one special DMPA contract with the present producer anyone 
producing or shipping from Alaska would have to ship to the end of 
the railhead near Grants Pass and then pay for the cost of trucking 
and have the material trucked and dumped at Grants Pass. The 
Government then again picks it up at their cost in a truck, trucks it 
back to railhead and then ships it on to its destination. 

We see no reason why a shipper from Alaska, saving themselves and 
the Government money, could not deliver to Seattle or Portland for 
receipt at that point. 

Mr. Arrorr. That would be all vou would ask, that it be deliver- 
able at Seattle or Portland rather than Grants Pass. 

Mr. Hotsworrn. It would make quite a saving for both parties. 

Mr. Anrorr. As a matter of fact, do you have any manganese in 
what appear to be economic quantities in ‘the Territory? 

Mr. Hotswortn. Not manganese in commercial quantities. 

Mr. Arrorr. Tungsten? 

Mr. Hotswortn. Some tungsten. 

Mr. Anrorr. Columbium-tantalum? 

Mr. Hotswortna. Not as yet. 

Mr. Assorr. Asbestos you do have but not in producing quantities. 

Mr. Hotswortnu. We do have asbestos but not in produci ing quan- 
ities. 

Mr. Assorr. How about mica? 

Mr. Hotswortn. We hope to have in producing quantities. There 
are some interesting deposits. 

Mr. Assotr. Now the comments you made with respect to Grants 
Pass, do you have any other purchase depots in the Territory? Do 
you have any in the Territory? 

Mr. Hotsworta. We have no purchase depots in the Territory. 

Mr. Ansorrt. So in effect, the only metalliferous ore deliverable in 
the Territory is gold; is that correct? 

Mr. Hotswortnu. That is correct, and that is not delivered here, 
it is delivered, of course, to the mint. 

Mr. Assorr. But delivered here for the mint? 

Mr. Hotswortn. You see, even the office in Seattle who used to 
receive it has been closed so it does go to the San Francisco or Denver 
mint. 
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Mr. Assorr. They are not whittling down that $35 en route, are 
they? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. No. 

Mr. Assorr. You still receive the $35? 

Mr. Houtswortn. That is right. 

Mr. Barriert. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Proceed then. 

Mr. Hotsworia. The next point is coal. A lessor of coal in Alaska 
is held to 2,500 acres per lease whereas in the States it is double this. 
We have operators, successful operators, in some fields in Alaska who 
are prohibited because of this acreage limitation of moving into another 
field in the Territory where a better grade of coal which can find a 
new market might be produced. We would ask that Alaska be put 
on an equal basis with the States on this acreage limitation for coal 
leasing. 

Mr. O’Brien. Why is there that difference now? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. It is in the law, in the leasing law under title 30. 

Mr. Dawson. I was the author of that bill that increased the acre- 
age limitation and I had no idea Alaska was not included. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you, for the record, state where and how that 
occurred chronology wise? 

Mr. Hotsworta. No. 

Mr. Assotr. The Alaska Coal Act of what—1914? 

Mr. Barrueit. I have not a vivid memory of the exact year. 

Mr. Arrorr. In any case the point you are making is that the treat- 
ment is different, that Alaska has been singled out for special treat- 
ment, and you would view it as detrimental treatment. 

Mr. Dawson. They were not singled out. They were just ignored. 

It is a problem that came up in my State principally where we used 
up our acreages in timbering in getting into the coal seams and they 
simply had to have the additional acreage in order to continue the 
operations. That was in 1947, I think when that increase in acreage 
allotment was made. And certainly nothing came up in the discus- 
sion of the bill at all in regard to Alaska. I am not blaming you, 
Bob. I do not know how it happened but I see no reason why that 
should not be extended. 

Mr. Bartuurr. | might say, if it is not included I have some blame 
to take certainly. 

Mr. Hotswortu. As a case in point I would like to point out the 
reason for the very specific need for this sort of thing. We have 
operators, for instance, in the Healy field mining lignite or subbitu- 
minous coal with a very limited market. We have a road progressing 
toward what is known as the Bering coalfield where we know we have 
some. We do not know how much. Anthracite coking coal. It 
would prevent these operators in a field with a limited market from 
going into one where they can develop a new market. The west coast 
stecl industry is going to need coking coal. 

Mr. Annorr. Do you have any idea of the extent of your anthracite 
resources? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. We are in the same position with our coal in 
these places as we are with most of our metals. We have very few 
facts on it, due to lack of access more than anything else. 
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Mr. Arportr. Is it not true that about 90 percent of the known 
anthracite reserves of the United States are located in an area of 
Pennsylvania of some 500 square miles? 

Mr. Hotswortn. It may possibly have the known reserves; yes. 

Mr. Arrorr. You would recommend going in in any development 
without the knowledge of the extent of the de ‘posits there? 

Mr. Hotsworru. We have found from experience in Alaska that if 
a road is built to an area somebody gets in there and finds out what is 
there. The Matanuska field was in the same position at one time. 

Mr. Dawson. Are you talking of coking coal or anthracite? 

Mr. Anzorr. I have referred to both, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I mean when you say the only known coking coal 
was located in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Arrorr. Oh, no; anthracite, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. O’Brien. Can you think of anyone who would be harmed if 
that acreage allowance was doubled? 

Mr. Hotsworru. I do not know of anyone that would be. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has there been a demand from operators for en- 
larcement? 

Mr. Hotswortn. Very definitely. That is where the request 
specifically came from. 

Mr. Dawson. Originally the limitation was put on because they 
did not want one operator to go in and tie up a whole big area and 
then not go in and develop it. Our situation in the States was 
sui . that there were long developed areas where they had used up 
much of the acreage in tunnels to get in there and it was consumed, so 
thev had to get the additional acreage. But up here most of it was 
undeveloped. So there may arise a question as to whether it would 
be advisable to go as far as they have gone down there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartiett. Go on to the next point. 

Mr. Hotsworrnu. Point No. 5 is merely a statement that has been 
made before—that we are very much in need of better photo coverage 
of the Territory as an aid to topographic and geologic mapping. 

The last point, our submerged lands. 

These submerged lands are becoming more important to the Terri- 
tory every day, particularly with the interest in oil. One major oil 
company, in fact, depends entirely on the settlement of the submerged 
lands or at least the proper handling of them before they can develop 
their acreage they now hold. We have many large lakes which also 
fall into this category as far as possible oil structure is concerned. 

In connection with mining, any mining development near the coast- 
line requires plant sites and docks. Under our present situation, a 
pulp plant or anyone else wishing acreage on the coastline has to get 
a special act through Congress in order to acquire or lease this piece 
of land on a long-term lease. 

I believe that H. R. 7055, in lieu of statehood, is an answer to this. 
That is Mr. Bartlett’s bill which has been introduced for turning over 
the administration of the tidelands to the Territory. 

The question, of course, arises as to whether the Territory can 
administer, can stand the financial administration costs. Aside from 
an original appropriation to set up the necessary administration, the 
tidelands are of sufficient value and importance that the fees charged 
for leasing this area should more than meet the cost of administration. 
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Mr. Assorr. At that point: on the question of tidelands which has 
had to be faced by the coastal States, referring to that area which lies 
between the low and mean high tide mark as against submerged 
lands, you mentioned leasing just now. 

Mr. Hotsworru. Yes. 

Mr. Assotrr. Would a grant from Congress to lease and/or sell 
those lands be sought by the Territory? 

Mr. Hotswortn. Well, my own personal opinion is that I do not 
believe that the Territory should sell the lands. 

Mr. Assorr. Mrs. Green has observed—you may have heard her 
observe—perhaps at Nome, if not there, at Fairbanks, that Oregon 
for many years permitted only leasing, albeit long-term leasing for 
99 years, and that under later action by the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon they changed to permit some sales. Subsequent to that 
they have learned that the amount realized from the irreducible fund 
that was thus created, that is interest on the irreducible fund was 
considerably less than what their lease limits would have been if 
they had waited until real property values appreciated. 

Mr. Hotsworrn. Does not title 43 prevent the actual sale? 

Mr. Asport. As it now stands. But if you acquired in effect, the 
Territory—if it were conveyed to the Territory, it is not my under- 
standing that title 43, no longer being Federal land or public domain, 
would operate in any case. 

Mr. Hotsworrn. The actual wording of 7055 does not mention 
sale. 

Mr. Assorr. That is the reason I asked the question. Would an 
effort be made, assuming one body passed it and it went over to the 
other body to “let’s toss in the sale provision’”’? You are presently 
seeking authority to lease on a long-term basis the tidelands of Alaska. 

Mr. Hotswortu. Yes. I believe Mr. Chipperfield, the next 
witness, of the Department of Lands, will have more to say on that. 
Whether he is of the same opinion or not, that is merely my own. 

Mr. Dawson. Does the fishing industry agree with your views on 
tidelands? 

Mr. Hotsworrnu. That I do not know. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you care to make an uninformed guess? 

Mr. Hotsworrn. Well from the response in the back of the room 
I do not believe it is necessary. 

Mr. Barrier. The tidelands bill that you refer to had heavy 
going, Mr. Holsworth. Can you think of or suggest any alternate 
means whereby this tidelands might be put to earlier use for oil 
exploration, mineral exploration? 

Mr. Hotswortn. A single piece of legislation might remove it from 
its present status of being held in trust for the future State. Some 
sort of a provision being that other than the administration costs— 
supposing it is kept under the Federal administration, that any fees 
collected other than administration costs go to the Territory. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would you mean by that the Federal Government 
be allowed to lease those lands primarily for the benefit of the Terri- 
tory as it now is permitted to lease other than tidelands? 

Mr. Hotswortnu. Right. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is all I have. 

Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 
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Mr. Barrusrr. If there are no other questions, thank you, Mr. 
Holsworth. 

The next witness is Mr. Chipperfield, Territorial commissioner of 
lands. Would you identify yourself, Mr. Chipperfield, for the record? 


STATEMENT OF W. H. CHIPPERFIELD, TERRITORIAL LAND 
COMMISSIONER 


Mr. CuipperFIELD. My name is W. H. Chipperfield, Territorial 
land commissioner. 

Mr. Bart.ierr. Would you please proceed with any statement you 
may have to make? 

Mr. Cu1pPERFIELD. I have no prepared written statement to sub- 
mit at this time, Mr. Chairman. I will, however, prepare any state- 
ments after the discussion that the committee would like to have. I 
will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am sure the committee would be pleased to have 
any further statement in written form you might care to make. 

Mr. CuIPpPERFIELD. My testimony will be based on just touching 
on the high important points and perhaps with the assumption that 
a more detailed statement might be submitted for the record. 

Mr. Bartuetr. I am sure that will be agreeable. 

Mr. CuippERFIELD. My testimony will be divided into separate 
topics, all closely related to the land problems of the Territory. As 
these topics s are discussed you can open up your period for question- 
ing, or you can wait until the end and have a general discussion period 
then. ‘I would prefer to have each topic discussed, open for cross- 
questioning at the end of the topic. 

Mr. Bartierr. You tell us then when we come to the end of 
each topic. 

Mr. CuipperFinip. My first topic, Mr. Chairman, is a review of 
the existing land laws applicable to Alaska. 

Alaska has enjoyed the operation of the general mining law and 
the homestead law since the early days of settlement, 1898. We 
also had the Trade and Manufacturing Act made especially for Alaska. 
In 1929 we had the special act applicable to the Alaska headquarters 
site. This was followed in 1934 with the Homestead Act. This was 
followed later by the Small Tract Act. These Headquarters Site 
and Homestead and Small Tract Acts, I do not know whether you 
are familiar with them but I assume that you are. Basically they 
are means of obtaining title to a small tract land of land, up to 5 
acres of land, and the different acts have different re quirements. 

We have also had the townsite laws, and the lease and sale under 
the Recreation Act as amended in 1954 is applicable to Alaska. 

We have also enjoyed the soldier scrip which has been subject to 
use in Alaska and the veteran’s preference has been applicable to 
Alaska. 

All in all, I would say that Alaska has enjoyed Federal laws, more 
Federal laws than were available when the pioneers settled the 
Western States, when they had only the mining law and homestead 
law and maybe the Timber Act. 

We often hear it said that we do not have enough laws, the proper 
kind of laws. 
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My opinion is that we have plenty of laws. Some of them carry 
bad features. But the big trouble is in Alaska, or has been up until 
recently, the administration of the laws. And by that I do not cast 
any reflection upon the staff of the Bureau of Land Management. 
They have had a bottleneck of laws in their work and they have been 
unable to cope with the situation with the funds that they have 
received, and it is just a matter of more appropriations as near as I 
can see it. 

Mr. O’Brien. How large is your staff here? 

Mr. CuipperFIELD. My staff is one man. 

Mr. O’Brien. Just yourself? 

Mr. CuiprrerFieLp. Yes. At the present time I have an assistant 
that is on a special kind of work. But I was speaking of administering 
the laws from the Bureau of Land Management standpoint. 

Mr. Assorr. What is your responsibility, your area responsibility? 

Mr. CuIpPERFIELD. My responsibility is the Territorial land com- 
missioner in charge of Territorial lands. Unfortunately we do not 
have very many acres of land. 

Mr. Assort. What is your Territorial acreage? 

Mr. CuiprerFIELD. None. We have some land reserved for us 
under the school grants, a total of 107,000 acres. 

Mr. Assorr. You do have lands that have Territorial title? 

Mr. CurpreRFIELD. Very, very little, sir. The university has a 
grant which I will come to in my later discussions. They have fee 
title to some lands. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do I understand correctly that the Territory of 
Alaska only has 107,000 acres in the whole Territory? 

Mr. CurpprerFieLp. That is right, sir. And we do not have that. 
That is merely reserved for us. 

Mr. Assorr. Now, Mr. Chipperfield, either you do or you do not 
have title to the land. 

Mr. CuiprerFIELD. We do not. 

Mr. Assort. Lands are either in Federal title or in non-Federal 
title. There are lands certainly in Alaska in non-Federal title. We are 
advised, I believe, some half million acres, at least a half million acres. 
It follows they are either in private ownership or title is in some other 
governmental subdivision. This would mean if they were in some other 
governmental subdivision it would either be the Territory of Alaska 
or something other than the Territory of Alaska. Does the Territory 
of Alaska, whether it is through the University of Alaska or any 
Territorial holdings have patent in fee to lands? 

Mr. CuiprerFieLp. The Territory, no doubt, has patent in fee to 
lands that it has Territorial buildings on such as in Juneau. The 
Territory has been granted four sections in the vicinity of Fairbanks 
for the site of the college. The Territory was granted 100,000 acres 
for the benefit of the university. That was an outright grant. The 
university has as yet not exercised that full grant. 

Mr. Assorr. But there have been selected by the Territorial cffi- 
cials on behalf of the university some lands under that 100,000-acre 
grant. 

Mr. CuipPperFIELD. About 50,000 acres, I am informed. That, in- 
cidentally, is not administered by the Territorial department of lands. 
That land is administered by the board of regents of the university. 

Mr. Ansorr. Of the university? 
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Mr. CHIPPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BartiLetr. How many acres of land do you actually administer 
in your office then? 

Mr. CurpPerFIELD. We have actually 107,000 acres of land. That 
is reserved school land, it is not Territorial land. It is Federal land 
reserved to the Territory for the support of the common schools. 

Mr. Aspotr. But, Mr. Chipperfield, when our Western States 
came in and they had sections 16 and 36, or as in Utah’s case, [ be- 
lieve, they had four sections—when we say school lands, those lands 
with statehood became State lands or sections in place, as we refer to 
them. They are completely and absolutely State lands but reserved 
to a particular use. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CurpperFIELD. That is right in the States. However, we have 
not received statehood yet. Those lands are not granted to us. 
They are merely reserved from sale and settlement for the use, for 
the support of the common school system of Alaska. We do not have 
a fee title to them. 

Mr. Bartiertr. As land commissioner do you have any authority 
over them? 

Mr. CuIppFRFIELD. We have authority to lease them. 

Mr. Aspotr. And the revenues inure to the benefit of the Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. CuippEerFIELD. They go into the permanent school fund. 
They are school lands. 

Mr. Barter. Do you effectuate those leases in your department? 

Mr. CuHIpPERFIELD. That is one of the chief functions of the 
department. 

Mr. Bartuetr. And what is the income to the Territory annually 
on account of those leases? 

Mr. CuHIPpPERFIFLD. The income is increasing very rapidly during 
the past few years. Up until 1953 the total income since the act was 
passed in 1915 amounted to about $35,000. Maybe not that much. 

Mr. Dawson. Where are these 107,000 acres? 

Mr. Bartietr. How much is the income now? 

Mr. CHIpPpERFIFLD. The income now is between $15,000 and 
$20,000 a year. 

Mr. Dawson. Where are these 107,000 acres? 

Mr. CuIppERFIELD. The 107,000 acres consist of sections 6 and 16 
in the surveyed sections of the Territory, and that is located along the 
Kenai Peninsula and along the rail belt and along the Richardson 
Highway. That constitutes your surveyed area. 

Mr. Dawson. Are you given the two secticns out of each township 
on any areas that are surveyed? Are you given 2 sections out of the 
36 as fast as they are surveyed? 

Mr. CurprERFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. Then that means you get a lot more lands as the 
lands are surveyed. 

Mr. CuIpPpERFIELD. That is right, very true. 

Mr. Dawson. It is the same situation exactly as we have in the 
State of Utah. We are given 4 sections out of each township but we 
do not get it until it is surveyed and to date we have 10 million acres 
that are unsurveyed. So we do not have the title to those any more 
than you do, notwithstanding the fact that they are reserved, as you 
say, for the State of Alaska, title is still in the Federal Government. 
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Mr. CuiprEeRFIELD. I have some interesting figures on surveys that 
will be included separately. 

Mr. Dawson. That will be interesting. 

Mr. Assort. In making your selection, you are not permitted to 
select known mineralized sections even though they occur in 16 or 36? 

Mr. CuiprerFieLp. That is a question I have asked an answer for 
from the Bureau of Land Management for a long time but as yet it has 
not been answered. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, Mr. Chipperfield, I dislike exceedingly to 
interrupt your testimony, but in accordance with the agreement 
previously entered into, the committee will now recess until 4:30 or 
shortly thereafter whereupon it will reconvene, and I hope you will be 
able to be here to resume at that time. 

Mr. CuipprerFIELD. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 4:30 p. m.) 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will come to order. 

Please state your name. 


STATEMENT OF LEE RICKETTS, REPRESENTING: NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rickerts. Lam Lee Ricketts and I am representing the North 
Pacific Fisheries Association. 

Mr. Bartietrr. What kind of association is that? 

Mr. Rickerts. It is set up under the Territorial Fish Marketing 
Act. The primary purpose of it, of course, is to sell our product. We, 
of course, are interested in everything that concerns the fishery. 

Mr. Bartuert. Is this an organization of fishermen? 

Mr. Rickerts. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would you then proceed. 

Mr. Ricketts. We have certain points that we would like to 
recommend. Most of them are not new but they have never been 
acted on and we feel they are still important. 

The first one is transfer of control of fisheries to the Territory. 

In our opinion that would obtain more efficient management and 
control. Our idea on this would be to transfer it to the Territory 
board of fisheries which is already set up. 

Are there any questions on that point? 

Mr. Assorr. One question only, Mr. Ricketts. Do you feel that 
the Territory of Alaska would be capable of managing its commercial 
fisheries? 

Mr. Ricxerts. Yes, sir; I do, for this reason: The present territorial 
board of fisheries has been operating since—I belteve it is 1947—in 
conjunction with the Fish and Wildlife Service. I think it was set up 
more or less as a means of preparing our men to operate the fishery. 
I believe that we now have men who are able to go ahead and operate 
that. 

Mr. Asrorr. Some other witnesses in other areas have indicated 
that even if all of the technical people are not immediately available 
that perhaps from the Fish and Wildlife Service itself they might 
obtain the necessary additional biologists and others to staff any 
Territorial board for operating fisheries. 
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Can you state briefly what benefits you feel would flow from Terri- 
torial management of commercial fisheries against the present ex- 
clusively F ederal operations? 

Mr. Ricxerrs. In the first place, if the control were right here in 
the Territory, available, it would work a lot faster. The fisheries 
picture can change from day to day. As it is now it has just been 
improved somewhat, but they have to go back to Washington for 
the final word. 

In the second place, the residents of the area are dependent to a 
large degree for their livelihood on this. They are really concerned 
with the fisheries. It is one of a number of things with which a 
Bureau is concerned. It would be this one board concerned with 
nothing but fisheries and it would be subject to the control of the 
voters of Alaska which it now is not. 

Mr. Assotr. Would the Territorial board, coming under Territorial 
control, develop different regulations than you have now for the taking 
of fish? 

Mr. Ricketts. That is a hard one to answer. It is a complicated 
problem and it cannot be solved in a short time. The fisheries are 
in bad shape. I believe it would help. Undoubtedly there would 
be changes in the regulations. 

Mr. Bartrierr. What do you mean when you say the fisheries are 
in bad shape? Do you refer specifically to the salmon fisheries? 

Mr. Ricketts. Primarily to the salmon. The others I have no 
knowledge of. 

Mr. BartLetr. What is the condition of the salmon fisheries gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Ricketts. This year it was pretty much of a complete failure 
everywhere but in the Kodiak area. 1 am going to speak merely 
for our own area because I am sure you will “hear from these other 
areas when you get there. But this area had one of the worst years 
we have had for quite a while. 

Mr. Bartuett. Is it true, as I have heard, that the pack this 
year is the lowest in 50 years? 

Mr. Ricketts. I am. not sure of the figures on that. I believe that 
is true. 

Mr. Barriert. I think you would be entirely safe if you said so. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ricketts said he could recommend 
the transfer of the fisheries to a local board but the conditions changed 
from day to day. J wonder if he could specify what he means. What 
are those conditions? 

Mr. Rickxerts. No one knows too much about the salmon run. The 
main body of the salmon come in in perhaps a week or 2 weeks in each 
area. 

Mr. Taytor. I see 

Mr. Ricketts. Just perhaps one day’s escapement would make the 
difference in the proper escapement and an improper escapement. 
They have the power pretty much to regulate that now. It is a day-to- 
day proposition and I feel that control here where people are more con- 
cerned about it—by the time the information filters back to Washing- 
ton it is bound to be colored somewhat by the different people it goes 
through. They are not in a position there to interpret information as 
well as people who live here and know what is going on. 
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Mr. Assorr. Mr. Ricketts, under most complaints by the people @ 4, 
historically about retention of power by the central source, you could 


© 
usually find among the complainants those who would say, “TE we just - 
had this control the first thing we would do is ——— ? What would 
be the first thing done if the. Territory acquired control of its com- ge 
mercial fisheries, in your view? 

Mr. Ricketts. That is another hard one to answer. 

Mr. Asrnorr. Rather than groping for it, an examination of the in 
files in the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs over many 
years of reports from the Governors of the Territory of Alaska, | 
believe as early as 1908, the first one I happened to come upon, refers es 


to fish traps. Would there be any attention directed to fish traps, Wp, 
do you feel, if that control were obtained here? _ 
Mr. Ricketts. I am quite sure there would be. The vote in 1948 


was approximately 8 to 1 to abolish fish traps. There has been ly 
absolutely nothing done in that regard. Our votes up here, of course, ne 
apparently are meaningless because we also voted 6 to 1, T believe, ne 
in 1952 in favor of turning over the fisheries to the T erritory which @ 1, 
nothing has been done about also. a le 
Mr. Dawson. When you say a vote, vote of whom? = 
Mr. Ricxerrs. Of the residents of the Territory of Alaska. % 
Mr. Dawson. All the residents? m 
Mr. Ricxerts. That is right. 4 
Mr. Ansorr. Was that placed on the general election ballot as a @ q| 
referendum measure? 
Mr. geile eg Yes. e wy 
Mr. Annorr, And absent complete control of the fisheries you m 
would still argue strongly for abolishment of fish traps? 
Mr. Ricxerrs. That is right, sir. That is one of the points I was 
going to bring up later. S sl 
Mr. Bartierr. Go ahead in your own way. - ti 
Mr. Ricxerts. The second point was the abolition of fish traps. J jo 
As I said, the people of Alaska showed their preference for that 8 to 
] under what I thought was a very fair method of doing it over 10 J oy 
years’ time. No one would have been badly hurt. They would @ A 
have had time to figure another way of getting the fish to make your Jw 
pack. > tl 
Mr. Barruetr. How else could they get those fish? Se Ww 
Mr. Ricketts. By drift nets and set nets. ™ a 
Mr. Barrietrr. Do you know what percentage of salmon taken 7 
in Alaska today are taken by traps? fi 
Mr. Ricxerts. I cannot speak for Alaska. For Cook Inlet. in 
1949 it was 40 percent by traps and 60 percent by drift nets. That @ hb 
has changed considerably. There are a considerably larger number mt 
of them taken by drift nets now. The number of boats has increased m 
about threefold, I believe. = di 
Mr. Barter. Is the taking of salmon by traps a cheaper method 
of the canneries? 
Mr. Ricxerts. It was before there was so much drift gear. Now 
unless they have an exceptionally good year the traps are not paying. “J a 
They are switching largely from drilling traps to hand traps. m fo 
Mr. BartLert. You are talking about Cook Inlet now. st 


Mr. Ricxerts. That is right. 
Mr. Bartierr. Is it not true even in the days when it was much | 
cheaper to take salmon by traps there were canneries that had to @ fs 
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depend upon fish taken by other means entirely? There were some 
canneries that did not have access to trap- -caught fish. Is that right? 

Mr. Ricketts. Yes, sir; that is still true. 

Mr. Barttertr. And those canneries then at least were put at a 
serious competitive disadvantage; were they not? 

Mr. Ricketts. They were then, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. BartLett. Is it not true that the people of Oregon and Wash- 
ington long since abolished fish traps by vote of the “people? 

Mr. Ricketts. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartrietr. And that vote was meaningful, was it not, be- 
cause the people had power there which the people of Alaska do not 
possess. 

' Mr. Ricxerrs. That is precisely the point. 

Mr. Bartietr. And the vote to which you referred in respect to 
both the fish traps and the transfer of the control of fisheries were 
referendums which were advisory only and to which Washington has 
never paid any attention, one reason being the Department of the 
Interior and the Fish and Wildlife Service has always failed to endorse 
legislation which would have abolished the fish traps or transferred 
control of the fisheries. Is that your understs anding? 

Mr. Rickerrs. That is my understanding. Yes, “my under- 
standing,” is a mild word, sir. 

Mir. O’Brien. May I inquire why the Depar: ment has refused to go 
along apparently when the people want it? 

Mr. Barr Lert. You may inquire of me, Mr. Chairman, but if I 
were to give you the answer I believe in my ! eart there would be a 
million dollars libel suit fastened on me tomoriow morning. 

Mr. O’Brien. I mean the reasons that were given. 

Mr. Bartiertr. The reasons given were they knew best what 
should be done in Alaska; they knew from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion the trap was not hurtful: they knew they were doing the perfect 
job. Ard each year as they gave evidence before the ‘several con- 
gressional ewe the pack of salmon decreased and it has done so 
over the last 15 years until today the fishermen and the other people of 
Alaska fear tha the industry which has been so vital in the economic 
welfare of Alaska is almost now at the point of extinction and that if 
the control of this basic resource is not soon given to the people to 
whom it belongs, namely the people of Alaska, there will no longer be 
a salmon industry. 

Mr. O’Brien, Is there anyone in Alaska concerned witb the 
fisheries other than canneries who favor the continuation of fish traps? 

Mr. Bartuerrt., I think the figures related by the witness give the 
best answer to that. This wag a free and open and democratic ‘election 
to which he referred and the vote was comparable with that which 
might have been had in Germany in Hitler days but for an entirely 
diffe ane reason. 

Mr. Assorr. When was that vote? 

Mr. Rickerts. In 1948. 

Mr. Anporr. Is it the position then, Mr. Ricketts, your position 
and the people of the Territory, that one of the chief contributing 
factors to the depleting supply of or the number of salmon is sub- 
stantially attributable to the use of the fish traps? 

Mr. Ricxerts. I believe that is one of the factors, sir. 

Mr. Barruertr. I think associated with that, Mr. Counsel, is the 
lact the people of Alaska know that they, better than a distant bureau- 
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cratic Government in Washington, are competent to do the things 
that are necessary to preserve a resource that is so essential to their 
own welfare, to the welfare of the people and to the welfare of the 
economy. 

I think that can be illustrated by the fact that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service holds hearings throughout Alaska every fall preparatory to 
writing the regulations which are generally promulgated around 
February of the year in which they are to be effective. Each year 
fishermen come before the Fish and Wildlife hearing groups at dif- 
ferent points in Alaska and make their recommendations and while I 
do not assert this to be a fact, I have no personal knowledge of one 
recommendation ever having been mailed by a fisherman having been 
accepted by the Fish and Wildlife Service during the many years that 
I have observed the conduct of the administration. 

Mr. Assorr. There are some people in Washington then who are 
not in agreement with—and have not been apparently for a number 
of years—with the position taken by the Territory. That is clear, 
is it not? 

Mr. Ricxkerts. It is, yes. 

Mr. Asnrorr. There are some people in Alaska who are not in 
favor of giving to the Territory this control, at least 1 out of 9 people, 
apparently. 

Mr. Ricxetrs. Apparently, ves. 

Mr. Arnrorr. Are there people who are neither in Washington nor 
in Alaska who are opposed, that is, neither in Government nor in 
Alaska who are opposed? 

Mr. Rickerts. You are asking for my opinion? 

Mr. Arrorr. You are testifying, sir. 

Mr. Ricketts. I would say it is my opinion—well, it is a fact the 
canneries that own the traps are neither in Alaska nor in Washington. 

Mr. Arnott. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ricketts. Washington, D. C., thank you. But they are cer- 
tainly opposed. If I could go on and state my opinion, they have 
the money to send someone to Washington who can, shall we say, 
look after their interests, and they do a very thorough job. We have 
neither the money nor possibly the talent at this time. 

Mr. Assorr. Within the past years on Alaska statehood, when it is 
asked who is opposed to statehood, on occasion it has been said that 
there are those who would not want statehood among other reasons, 
because Alaska might well obtain control of her fisheries. Do you 
know that to be a fact or do you have an opinion on that? 

Mr. Ricxrrts. I believe it to be a fact. The canned salmon 
industry for many years has been one of the major industries, and 
they have had a great deal of control over the Territory. It was 
almost futile, I understand, maybe 20 years ago—this has since 
improved, of course—but still in all they swing a lot of weight in the 
Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. And in Washington too, apparently. 

Mr. Ricketts. And in Washington. Of course, in Washington is 
where the weight counts. It does not do any good to swing weight 
here. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson? 
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Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I was up here in 1947 on statehood 
and if I remember right, as we covered the coast over in the Kodiak 
area and other spots we went into this question quite thoroughly. 
Now, of course, in 1947 the situation, I suppose, was about the same as 
it is now. 

Mr. Bartietr. Except for this one difference, if you will permit, 
Mr. Dawson: The salmon industry was then gasping and now it is 
dying. 

Mr. Dawson. To some of the members who have not been through 
these discussions, when you refer to the salmon industry dying, I 
suppose it is dying for the whole industry, is it not, the people in 

‘attle as well as those who are not connected with the canneries? 
They are all in trouble. 

Mr. Ricketts. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. It seems to me there is only so many salmon to be 
caught, is there not, and what you are talking about is just a question 
as to whether the canneries should be able to conduct their fish-trap 
operation—they own those operations—or whether the fish should be 
able to go out and the rest of you fellows get your share of them. 

It is the question of how the catch is to be divided up, is that not it? 

Mr. Ricketts. That is, partly. 

Mr. Dawson. The question of ease, of whether it is easier to catch 
with fish traps or gill nets, that is not the issue here, is it? 

Mr. Ricketts. The issue is partly, as you say, about who will 
catch them rather than how, whether the residents will catch them 
and make a livelihood or whether the canneries will catch them in 
their traps. But that is not the whole issue. The traps also are so 
constructed that it makes conservation difficult. While the trap is 
what they term legally closed it will still hold fish. Fish cannot 
escape to the spawning stream. And, of course, that is not true of 
gill nets. They have to be out of the water. There are other reasons 
besides the economic reasons. I think the Fish and Wildlife them- 
selves will tell you that. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, I do not know who is responsible. A 
partisan issue could not creep into this thing because back in 1947 
and prior to that time, of course, they had a Democratic administra- 
tion, a Democratic Secretary of the Interior, and Democrats control- 
ling the Fish and Wildlife Department and today you have got 
Re ‘public ans, I presume, controlling them and you have still got the 
same thing going along. 

Mr. Barriert. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. You are right. 

Mr. Dawson. That is the point I am trying to make. That 
should not be injected into it at this point because it has been going 
on even prior to 1947. This is a long running battle. 

Mr. O’Brign. I think that we will agree if there is a fault here it 
is bipartisan fault or perhaps a continuing influence at a level which 
has persisted through administrations. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right and one that I agree with the witness 
we should settle once and for all if we can. Personally, I am a great 
believer in States’ rights and when I say “States”? I mean Territories 
along with it. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Would you not agree that is the fundamental 
point here? In all 48 of the States they are empowered and do control 
their own fisheries, that particular resource, whereas in Alaska they 
are not permitted to do it. 

I would like to ask the witness because I do not know, do you know 
if any State or what number of States which do control their own 
fisheries permit the methods that is employed in Alaska, traps? 

Mr. Rickxrerrs. To my knowledge there are none. 

Mr. Barrierr. Why, then, should it be good for salmon in Alaska 
to allow traps and not good for any other kind of fish in any other 
States? 

Mr. Rickerts. I looked this afternoon at a graph of the State of 
Washington and the State of Alaska—or rather the Territory of 
Alaska, pardon me—and the graph of the salmon run in Washington— 
of course, there are great fluctuations in it but more or less they 
followed about a level. The average was about the same now as it was 
30 or 40 years ago. But in Alaska it is, well, 1 do not recall the propor- 
tion, but it is way low, possibly half as much. And it appears to be 
going on down instead of improving. 

Mr. Bartruerr. Then the judgment of those in charge of those 
things in Washington is contrary to the judgment of State officials in 
the States where they control those things. 

Mr. Rickets. Yes, sir; that is true. Evidently it is also contrary to 
the judgment of the salmon, sir, because they do not appear to be 
coming back. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, bills have come before Congress at 
different times to abolish the fish traps. Is that right? 

Mr. Bartierr. Bills have been constantly before the Congress to 
abolish fish traps for the last 30 years to my knowledge. 

Mr. Taytor. What happens to them? How far do they get? And 
where do they die? 

Mr. Bartietr. They die in committee. 

Mr. Taytor. Not in our committee. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Not in our committee. They die in the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. To my knowledge, twice 
within the last 20 years there have been full-scale, full-dress hearings 
before that committee, on such bills, one offered by the late —— 

Mr. Dawson. When? 

Mr. Barter. One offered by the late Judge, then Delegate Di- 
mond, and heard about 1937 or 1938; one offered by me and heard 

after the referendum here on fish traps. Neither bill obtained even a 
report from the committee. Each bill failed to receive the endorse- 
ment of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Dawson. Would it not be a good idea for you to make a new 
effort now? 

Mr. Bartiert. I would prefer, Mr. Dawson, to concentrate insofar 
as possible on the bill which is now before our committee and one 
which we are waiting, as usual, in Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations alike, for a report from the Department of the Interior, 
the bill to transfer control, because I think that practically all 
Alaskans will agree with me that the fish trap issue is only one segment 
of this vital matter and that the industry now has reached the de- 
plorable state where it is imperative that local people, local taxpayers, 
the local department of fisheries, join in an effort to build up the 
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supply of salmon, for whatever reason it may have so substantially 
declined. And it is that bill which I hope will be heard by this very 
committee before too long. And I would bespeak and urge the 
cooperation of all the members here and those who did not come in 
imploring if need be the Department of Interior to report upon that 
bill soon and favorably. 

Mr. Dawson. Does the gentleman feel there might be a possibility 
to prevail upon the gentleman from New York to make it a part of 
his omnibus bill for Alaska? 

Mr. Bartiert. I would be willing to speak very strongly to him 
on that subject. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the gentleman from New York interrupt at 
that point? I did not know that omnibus bill was to be my bill. I 
was trying it out for size, to tell you the truth. But I promise this: 
That whether it is part of an omnibus bill or whether it is a separate 
bill that the gentleman from New York will see that it is given a very 

early hearing in the next session of Congress. And I think the com- 
nittee would be very happy to have such a hearing too. 

Mr. Taytor. With or without a report? 

Mr. O’Brien. I have often wished that there was some way in 
Washington we could report bills out without constantly having to 
have areport. I feel very strongly on that. There are some matters, 
of course, where you should have a report, matters involving national 
defense. But I think that a great many people in Washington who 
never stood before the public for any office are pulling strings that 
are too big for them. When you get to a point where a committee is 
afraid or refuses to report out a bill because it does not get a report from 
somebody in an agency of Government, it is not good representative 
government. 

Mr. Bartietr. in Consent Calendar. After Consent Calendar 
you see even minor bills stopped because the report before the official 
objector shows no conclusions on the part of the department chiefly 
concerned. I think it is a bad situation, personally. 

Mr. O’Brien. I never had any experience in Federal legislating 
until 1952, but I can just imagine what would happen in our legislature 
if it was suggested that a committee could not report a bill or a house 
of our legislature could not vote on it unless somebody in one of our 
State departments got around to filing a report and it had to be a 
favorable report. I think perhaps the day will come when this 
committee and some other committees will look into that subject 
very thoroughly. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, we have passed bills without any depart- 
ment report. 

Mr. Bartierr. But it is the exception rather than the rule, 
unfortunately. 

Mr. Dawson. We have had cases where if they do not get it up in 
time it is pretty good argument when it gets on the floor of the House 
they were given an opportunity and had not reported and therefore 
go ahead and pass it without a report. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Urr. I wanted to = whether you have any competition from 
Japanese fishermen in the area. 

Mr. Rickerrs. That is aie studied now, sir. The fish they 
catch out there no one can say for certain whether they come here or 
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whether they go to Asia, they have been out there taking this year. 
We hope within a year or two—possibly it will take more—to know 
the answer to that. 

Mr. Urr. Are there any frozen salmon brought in for processing? 

Mr. Ricxerts. In this area there are a very few king salmon, large 
ones and very few of them frozen. 

Mr. Urr. Is your industry affected by the heavy importation of 
frozen tuna into the tuna market? 

Mr. Ricketts. No, sir. At least in the areas that we represent 
there is no tuna fishing. 

Mr. Urr. I know, but in the general United States market, the 
heavy importation of frozen tuna, is it having an impact on the price 
that the canneries pay for local salmon? 

Mr. Ricketts. | do not believe so, sir, for this reason: the price of 
salmon, the market right now is as high or higher than it has been for 
many years due partially to the shortage, I assume, and the prices 
we get for our raw fish are also at an alltime high. 

Mr. Urr. What price do the fishermen get from the canneries per 
ton? 

Mr. Ricketts. We do not sell by the ton up here. We sell them 
by the fish, believe it or not. 

Mr. Urr. How much does that amount to per ton? 

Mr. Ricketts. I could not answer that question because the fish 
vary. They may vary—a red salmon may vary as much as possibly 
3 pounds and yet they pay the same price for them. Kings’ variation 
would be even more. Pinks would be somewhat less. 

Mr. Urr. Is it in the neighborhood of $400 a ton? 

Mr. Ricketts. It would figure out approximately 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. Urr. That would be $400. 

Mr. Rickerts. Possibly that is a little high. I would say it is a 
trifle lower than that. 

Mr. Urr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you for a very stimulating presentation. 

Now I think Mr. Wendell P. Kay, Anchorage attorney and speaker 
of the house of representatives desires to testify on the same subject. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Ricxerts. Yes, sir, but 

Mr. Bartierr. Were you concluded? 

Mr. Ricketts. No. 

Mr. Bartiert. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Ricxerrs. The very important question of funds, of course. 
In our organization we would like to at least examine the possibility 
of matching funds for the territorial board of fisheries. I know it 
is given for the Alaska Public Works. I do not know if it would be 
available but they need funds badly and they are doing very good 
work. 

We also thought that perhaps half of the proceeds of the Pribilof 
fur sealeries might be devoted to study of the fisheries. Research, 
stream clearance, and stream fertilization, which appears quite 
promising, are essential at this time and the money is just not available 
generally. 

Another thing that came up while I was sitting here listening to 
these hearings, in regard to the hydroelectric development, I would 
request very strongly that before any hydroelectric projects are 
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undertaken that someone who knows about the fisheries be consulted 
because a hydro project even if they arrange for the fish to get up 
over the dam can still kill the fishery, fish ponds and the feeders on 
the lakes, and if they are covered by water there is no place for them 
to spawn. 

Mr. Assorr. You know, do you not, Mr. Ricketts, both under 
what is known as the Coordination Act and the Flood Control Act 
that the major agency, be it the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of 
Reclamation, is required to request and the agencies are given ample 
time, in this instance Fish and Wildlife Service, to state their views 
on the effects of any proposed construction. W. ‘ould you want us to 
go further than it now does with specific questions, and reasons, of 
course, on the effects on fishery and wildlife resources? 

Mr. Rickerts. That should cover it but apparently in some cases 
it does not. I refer specifically to some eases in Washington which 
I have heard, the dams have wiped out some of the fish spawning 
areas there. 

Mr. Assortr. You mean federally constructed dams or dams that 
are privately constructed or constructed by local utilities which are 
not, while they are subject to the Federal Power Commission Act, 
may not be subject to some of the other factors? 

Mr. Ricketts. It could be the latter. 

Mr. Asporrt. Is that not correct, Mr. McFarland, certainly since 
1944 insofar as the Corps of Engineers and in the present require- 
ments of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is correct. And all measures possible are 
taken to protect and maintain the fish and wildlife resources. And 
sometimes the damage to the fish and wildlife is to the extent that it 
may be a very important factor in determining the feasibility or the 
final decision as to constructing a project. 

Mr. Ricketts. Another thing that came up was about this oil lease 
on the tidelands. A good deal of the fishing here in Cook Inlet is done 
on the tidal waters between mean high and low tide, sometimes slightly 
outside of that. Any legislation concerning that, I think, also should 
be cleared not with the Fish and Wildlife Service but with the fisher- 
men up here who know what is going to hurt them and who are in- 
terested, because I can see where ‘it could possibly even wipe out their 
livelihood. Ido not know exac tly how these oil-drilling rigs work, but 
if they contaminate the water that would be the end of the fisheries. 

Mr. Bartietr. Would you object to the tidelands being turned 
over to the Territory for disposition under the terms of the law by the 
Territorial legislature? 

Mr. Ricketts. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Bartierr. You spoke about matching money to be furnished 
by the Federal Government with the cooperation of the Territorial 
department of fisheries. Would you not have the fear there that 
inight bring about a domination and a Federal control, which is 
usually the « case, and perhaps necessarily so, when Federal funds are 
given? 

Mr. Ricketts. Unless and until we have statehood, sir, would it 
make much difference? All they can do now is recommend to the 
Fish and Wildlife, or practically all. If we had a little money for 
research, I think they could do some good even if they were under the 
thumb of the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Bartietr. That is true, but I think one difference is the Ter- 
ritorial director of fisheries can tell his men where to go and when, and 
what to do. I agree with all of your recommendations except [ am 
not so sure about that particular one. 

Mr. Ricxserrs. You bring up a point I will admit I had not con- 
sidered. I am not conversant with the matching funds proposition. 
We thought it might be a good way to get some money to help us out. 

Mr. Bartuert. It is true that all of the Pribilofs are part of Alaska 
and the Territory of Alaska does not get a dime of the very con- 
siderable profits realized from that operation each year, is it not? 

Mr. Ricxerts. Generally, I believe it is true. It seems to me I 
heard somewhere one year they were given a couple of million dollars 
for some specific purpose. 

Mr. Barttetr. I do not recall such. I doubt whether the Terri- 
tory ever received anything from that. 

Mr. Ricxerts. I may be wrong. As a regular thing it does not 
happen. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. You have made a very good state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wendell P. Kay, speaker of the Territorial house of 
representatives. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WENDELL P. KAY, SPEAKER OF TERRI- 
TORIAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Kay. I will make my testimony very brief, Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, and I am going to be on the same theme as 
Mr. Ricketts. 

The control of the fisheries to me is the most vital issue before the 
Territory. If we were to have control of our fisheries I think 99.44 
percent of the opposition to statehood would disappear. And if it 
disappeared it would be rather important because that opposition is 
more powerful perhaps than even you gentlemen realize. 

I had an experience recently where the fishermen of Cook Inlet were 
making an effort over the past several years to eliminate fish traps by 
a handy method which consisted of jumping the traps and it was 
working out rather well. We jumped a couple of Libby’s traps and 
the next thing we knew the Corps of Engineers had issued a new set 
of regulations which required that you notify the person whose trap 
you are going to jump 30 days in advance. 

Mr. Assotr. What do you mean—I am sure the Delegate knows— 
what do you mean by jumping a trap? 

Mr. Kay. A fishing site is open. There is no property right in it 
from year to year. The first man there on the opening day of the 
season gets the site. There is an unwritten law that you do not jump 
another man’s set net site but there is no such unwritten law with 
regard to traps. In other words, if you get there firstest with the 
mostest you have got the trap. That was working out rather well. 
In other words, you could move a set net in and eliminate the trap. 

Mr. Assorr. You were to give them 30 days’ notice? 

Mr. Kay. The Corps of Engineers suddenly decreed after years 
that in order to obstruct navigation you had to give them 30 days’ 
notice of your intention to so obstruct. 
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Mr. Dawson. When did they issue that edict? 

Mr. Kay. About a year ago, Mr. Dawson. And I was frankly 
amazed because I did not think the influence of the canned-salmon 
industry extended to the honorable Corps of Engineers. But 
apparently it did. And that, incidently, was issued without any 
hearings in Alaska or without any notice. We suddenly received the 
regulations through the Federal regional officer. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do not know whether that directive came from 
Washington? 

Mr. Kay. It strictly came from Washington. In other words, 
what it amounted to was this: You had to always get a War Depart- 
ment permit to obstruct navigation. If you wanted to build a bridge 
across the Mississippi or anywhere else you have got to get a War 
Department permit but any number of those permits would be issued 
to any number of people for the same location because—well, take 
a job. Bids are issued and 10 people want to bid. They have all 
got to have a War Department permit. So they all get one for the 
same location. The successful bidder then builds the bridge or 
whatever it is. The same regulations applied to fish traps. The- 
oretically they obstruct navigation. So anybody could apply for a 
site and any number of permits could be issued. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is that a serious obstruction of navigation? 

Mr. Kay. No; ridiculous. It does not obstruct the navigation 
of anything larger than a small rowboat. That was, nevertheless, 
the long-standing operation. Suddenly it becomes necessary to 
notify all persons who might be interested in that site by publishing 
notice 30 days in advance of your intention to apply for such a permit 
and, of course, under the law the first man there who actually com- 
mences the construction of his obstruction to navigation for his fish 
site has the right to occupy it. And they have got a right to appeal 
to Seattle, incidently. So what happens? You give notice of your 
intention to jump somebody else’s fish trap. And, of course, they 
appeal to Seattle and by that time they have got their trap built 
and you are out. 

That is just one example of the power of the salmon industry that 
has been directed toward the fate of Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. You are not suggesting that a fish trap is not an 
obstacle to navigation, are you? Are they not classed as obstacles? 

Mr. Kay. I suppose anything that extends outward from the beach 
is an obstruction to navigation but it is not a serious obstruction. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long would a fish trap delay a destroyer? 

Mr. Kay. It would not delay a scow, believe me. You could run 
right through one with a power boat. 

Mr. Assorr. My point was it is not just the man with the net who 
is required to indicate whether or not he is going to obstruct naviga- 
tion, is that true, Mr. Bartlett? 

_Mr. Kay. A set net was not considered an obstruction to naviga- 
tion. 

Mr. Assort. But a gill net is? 

Mr. Kay. A set net—— 

Mr. Assort. Any net. 

Mr. Kay. A net was not considered ap obstruction to navigation, 
but a trap was. 
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Mr. Assorr. If the question is asked, ‘“‘Where is this unwritten law 
codified?’ Well, of course, it is not codified, isit? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kay. It was just an understanding. Mr. Ricketts can explain 
that to you. You patrol your site with a 30-30 and anyone attempt- 
ing to jump it would be mistaken. But the power of the industry has 
been so terrific in its opposition—not only to statehood. They know 
and you gentlemen know that the first thing that would happen if 
Alaska achieves statehood would be the abolition of fish traps. That 
would be House bill No. 1 in the first session of the State legislature 
and it would pass in about 2 days. 

Mr. Dawson. You feel you would have statehood automatically if 
you passed the law abolishing fish traps? 

Mr. Kay. Not automatically, but rather soon. Sooner than we 
will get it without it. 

Mr. Dawson. I just think, Mr. Kay, you people up here really 
overemphasize the power of this absentee group. 

Mr. Kay. I used to think so too. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, those who are opposing statehood are opposing 
it for so many different reasons and many of them that have no con- 
nection with this absentee ownership question, that to Members of 
Congress it is rather ridiculous. I have never been approached by 
anvone of the salmon industry or any group of that type trying to 
influence us on the statehood bill. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dawson. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Bartuetr. I rather agree with the belief Mr Kay might have 
had in mind, that which he indicated at first, that the Alaska salmon 
industry provides the only organized opposition to statehood coming 
from within the Territory, if you include certain segments of Seattle 
coming within that. 

Mr. Dawson. I think he is right on that, but I will say this much: 
That organized opposition is the best asset you have for statehood, 
absolutely is, because people are automatically sympathetic to you 
when they think of that situation. But as far as their power is con- 
cerned in affecting Congress, I think it is nil. 

Mr. Kay. I would agree with you, sir, if it were not—I agree the 
salmon industry does not influence the average Member of Congress. 
[ certainly have a higher opinion of Congress than that, just as I have 
a higher opinion of the Alaska Legislature. I know undoubtedly 
that is the fact. But the power of the salmon industry is not exerted 
on the average Member of Congress. I think it is exerted in the 
committee. Where have these two bills gone? Why did those bills 
not get out of the committee that Mr. Bartlett was speaking of a few 
minutes ago? I believe sincerely they did not get out because of the 
power of the salmon industry. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dawson has made a distinction between state- 
hood bills and fishery bills. 

Mr. Dawson. You might inquire what happened to the statehood 
bill in committee. What was the vote? 

Mr. O’Brien. 19 to 6. 

Mr. Dawson. And those 6 members who voted against statehood 
were men who voted against it because they did not believe that the 
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population the size you have in Alaska should be given 2 Senators. 
They came from the large States and they based it entirely on that 
question. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I believe Mr. Kay and I were making the point 
that history has demonstrated that the Alaska salmon industry has 
not the power by itself to block statehood but it has a much greater 
power when its pressure is exerted against bills of the other type » which 
we have discussed. Statehood is too big for the industry to handle. 
| think you are absolutely right about that and I think Mr. Kay 
agrees, 

Mr. Kay. Yes; I certainly do. But the power of the industry on 
the other type of bill is extremely influential, apparently, and 
statehood I think it has had a considerable effect. The salmon 
industry apparently does not concentrate on the general group—and 
I have seen it operate in the legislature—they concentrate on the few 
key persons, may it be a governor who will veto a bill, may it be two 
Senators who will not vote for a bill. They do not attempt to influ- 
ence, for instance, the House of Representatives in Alaska. Why 
waste your money on 24 people when you can concentrate on 2 or 3 
over in the Senate? That is, the power of the industry has always 
been exerted wisely from their point of view. 

I sincerely hope, and the point of my testimony was to be, that 
we could transfer the control of the fisheries to Alaska so that we 
could have the opportunity to manage our own resources. 

The charts to which Mr. Ricketts referred were brought before the 
legislature in 1953 by Governor Gruening, and it is a horrible picture. 
The Alaskan line marking the salmon pack of the last 30 years goes 
down at about a 45° angle. The British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the State of Washington, on the other hand, the line goes 
steadily up through the last 30 years. Why is that? Because they 
have had the power, local control over their own resources. And, 
of course, tied in with that they have, of course, abolished fish traps 
at the same time. Here in Alaska we do not have that control, we 
do not have that opportunity to eliminate the fish traps and our 
resource, I feel, is going down for that reason. I certainly thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you believe that people who are unable to 
control the situation in their own States where they live are perpetuat- 
ing the fish-trap evil in Alaska, 

Mr. Kay. They certainly are, Mr. O’Brien. I want to agree agai, 
Mr. Dawson, this is strictly not a partisan issue. I admit I am a 
Democrat, and I admit the failure of the Democrats to handle the 
problem under the last several administrations just as completely as 
there has been a failure to handle it under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, 

Mr. Dawson. We have only had 2 years to tackle it and have been 
loaded down with some holdovers from the past administration. 

Mr. Kay. I would not want to give you too much longer. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask, Mr. Kay, what is the construction 
of a fish trap and the size of it? 

Mr. Kay. There is no limit on the length of what is known as the 
lead, Mrs. Ptost. They start at the beach and they drive a post 
and they run a series of piles out as far as they want to go. Some of 
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them will run out a mile or more straight out from the beach. And 
that is all chicken wire from the bottom to above water. Out at the 
end they have got a diabolical contraption that is shaped like a V. 
You have seen what happens to the fish. Salmon come along the 
beach; they hit the chicken wire; they bump out; they cannot go out 
on the beach so they bump out and eventually run into this diamond- 
shaped contraption, and there is a heart on the center of the trap 
which is like an old-fashioned flytrap. In other words, you can 
swim in, but you cannot swim out. And they end up in the filler, and 
then they are bailed out into a barge. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, it is the posts then that apparently 
hamper navigation, the posts with the chicken wire on? 

Mr. Kay. That is right. Theoretically that is an obstruction to 
navigation. : 

What Mr. Ricketts was referring to, Mrs. Pfost, was this: That 
the regulations of the Fish and Wildlife Service require them to 
open part of the trap, you have to lift the trap out at the end there 
during the closed period. But that does not mean that that trap is 
not continuing to catch fish because what happens is the salmon 
gang up against the trap during the closed period and the minute 
the closed period is over they drop those leads and the salmon do 
not get by the trap. They just do not get by it. 

Mrs. Prost. Then they just catch them in wholesale manner then. 
Especially are they used in these runs in the particular channel 
where there is salmon runs? 

Mr. Kay. They put them right square in the best spots. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Assorr. No questions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartierr. One question, a double-barrelled one, in conclusion, 
Mr. Kay. You have served in the legislature. You have a special- 
ized knowledge of the Territorial government in its financial capacity. 
Do you believe the Territory of Alaska in its governmental structure 
has the capacity and the financial ability to take charge of this 
resource? 

Mr. Kay. Yes, sir. I think there is no question but what the 


Territory of Alaska could, if it would, assume all the obligations of 


statehood including the control of the fisheries without raising the 
taxes in the Territory one nickel. 

Mr. Assorr. That is on the financial aspect. On the technical 
aspect is there anything so peculiar to the situation in Alaska, so 
complex that Alaskans cannot figure it out as the other people in th: 
48 States have? 
® Mr. Kay. Nothing whatsoever, sir. We are just as smart as the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, if not a little smarter. 

Mr. Dawson. That depends, too, on how must land you get with 
the enabling act. 
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Mr. Kay. I do not believe so, Congressman. 

Mr. Dawson. You mean you can take over without the Govern- 
ment giving you any land up here? 

Mr. Kay. I would not say that. I would not want to give up any 
land here that Delegate Bartlett might secure for us. Do we need it? 
Do we have to have it to support a State government? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Kay. No. We carry on all the functions of a State govern- 
ment right now, almost all of them except courts and control of the 
fisheries. 

Mr. Dawson. And if the Federal Government kept all your 
resources you could still go ahead and operate as a State? 

Mr. Kay. The same way Oregon or Utah does. Most of their land 
is Federal land. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, if you sat in on the statehood hearings 
you would know that has been the whole issue. In Utah we only 
get one-ninth of the land, four sections out of each township. You 
are proposing to get nearly what? 

Mr. Bartiettr. About 27 percent of the land area. 

Mr. Kay. I think we ought to have it. 

Mr. Dawson. I do too, and I do not think you are going to be able 
to operate unless you do get it because your troubles call for money up 
here and you cannot just say you are going to take off and do this job 
unless you are properly financed. 

Mr. Kay. Everybody hollers ‘‘more money” if they think there is 
any opportunity of getting it. You have been in Congress and I have 
been in the legislature long enough to hear that. 

Mr. Dawson. We have been hearing that all day here today. 

Mr. Kay. Certainly, and they probably all hope you will give it to 
them. But as far as operating a State government goes, we could 
operate a State government, fully equipped State government, on the 
present revenue of the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Dawson. Not and do the things you want done here in the 
Territory. 

Mr. Kay. Oh, no. We could not build any 

Mr. Dawson. Roads or buildings. Just have a State government, 
that would not do you any good. 

Mr. Kay. No. We would have to have land just the same as any- 
where else in order to finance penitentiaries and insane asylums and 
all the other things we need. But as far as the general operation of 
the government we could do it on the present revenue. 

Mr. Dawson. Sure you could. You could pay your salaries and 
State officers and that sort of thing and 

Mr. Kay. And set up a court svstem and control of the fisheries, 


| believe. 


Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Kay. 

Mr. Kay. Thank you. 

Mr. Apsorr. Just an observation, Mr. Chairman, on the procedure 
tomorrow. If it appears in your judgment that we should move the 
hearing up to 9 o’clock, from 9 to 12, and proceed, as frequently 
happens, under what is the 5-minute rule insofar as witnesses are con- 
cerned—it appears that there are 3 or 4 people who would have state- 
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ments that would take rather longer than that. Two of them I have 
examined and I believe can be boiled down and highlighted. The state- 
ment of those highlights will undoubtedly suggest questions. But as 
the physical job of getting through the remaining witnesses would 
seem to indicate, we might have to do that. 

Mr. Bartrierr. We will then meet at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

As much as we hate to do so, we will, too, attempt to impose the 
5-minute rule. Our success in doing so will be determined by the first 
two witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 o’clock on Thursday, September 22, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in the publie 
library, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

Is Mr. Morgan here? 

Mr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Morgan, would you give your full name and 
affiliation and the names of the people with you for the record? 


STATEMENTS OF A. W. MORGAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ANCHORAGE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT; DWIGHT H. 
NEWELL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; DON E. 
FRIDLEY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; AND 
JULIA H. CATO, SCHOOL DISTRICT TAX ASSESSOR 


Mr. Morean. I am A. W. Morgan, superintendent of the schools 
in the Anchorage Independent School District. I have with me Mrs. 
Julia Cato, who is tax assessor for the Anchorage Independent School 
District; Dwight H. Newell, assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of curriculum; and Don E. Fridley, assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of business. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Morean. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you proceed in your own way? 

Mr. Mor@an. Surely. 

The Anchorage Independent School District has more students 
than we can accommodate in the buildings—than we can accommo- 
date properly. [I know you have heard this story before as it is quite 
general over the United States. 

A few of the peculiarities here, however, are that we have some 
students at the present time, close to 300, in quonset huts. We have 
other 300 students in a place at the present time where they have 
agreed to keep the bar closed during school hours, and we have about 
800 students on a double shift. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean, is the bar in the same building? 

Mr. Moraan. The bar is in the same building, but they have 
agreed to keep it cloced while we have the 300 students in the building. 

So we have that situation. 
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During the time I have been here, in the last 4 years, we have had 
our high school students at one time—we have a new building now, 
but did have them on a triple shift. <A triple shift here or a double 
shift is much more severe on students than it is, I would say, in most 
any place in the States because of the fact that they go to school 
abou f 7 o’clock in the morning—that is, our high school students did 
on a triple shift— and get out of school at 6:30 in the afternoon. 

In that case, w’ ere we have quite severe winters, in the wintertime, 
and a great deal of darkness, it is a little more inconvenient and more 
severe on those students than it ordinarily is in most places in the 
States. 

Iu 1947 we had 1,700 students in the school district. This year we 
have 7,200. So it is growing more rapidly than any school district 
in the United States, I think. It has grown between 1947 and 1955 
about 600 percent. 

Now we do get certain benefits from Public Law 815 and for mainte- 
nance and operation from Public Law 874. 

We have two situations that I would like to discuss briefly this 
morning; namely, one of site selection for schools that concern school 
sections in the Territory. I should like to have asked Mr. Chipper- 
field yesterday for your information a little more concerning the 
chool sections, because I think you should have that information. 

A school section in the Territory, of course, the same as in the 
States, all but in the State of Utah, are two sections for each town- 
ship, 16 and 36. But in Alaska, different from the States, this school 
seciion cannot be leased for a period longer than 10 years and it cannot 
be sold. 

Now we have a school section in the independent school district 
that we would like to obtain a portion of to erect school buildings, 
and we feel it is inadvisable to build a building on land you can’t 
lease for longer than 10 years. Also we would like to purchase that 
property. 

You also heard Mr. Chipperfield testify that the income from that 
property up to 1953 was approximately $35,000. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean you can’t build a school building on a 
section set aside for school purposes? 

Mr. Morean. That is right. You could lease it for a period of 
years and build your building, but it is very inadvisable to do that. 
There was a bill up before Congress, I understand—and Mr. Bartlett 

can correct me if 1 am wrong—to allow the Territory to lease that 
leinid for a period of 50 years. However, the bill was not carried. 

But we should like to have at least the opportunity—and I have 
thought when we arrived at certain designated parts of land we would 
like to obtain, we would possibly ask De legate Bartlett to put a special 
bill in to allow the Anchorage Independent School District to buy at 
least one particular parcel of land we feel we will need within the 
next 2 years. 

Mr. Assorr. At that point. I believe you had reference to H. R. 
607, which would provide that lands reserved to the Territory be 
leased for periods not in excess of 55 years. 

Mr. Morean. I think so. 

Mr. Assort. That measure did pass the House. Is that not 
correct, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartiett. That is right, and was taken up by the Senate 
committee and was blocked there—we hope only temporarily- 
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because one member of the Senate pointed to the fact that the state- 
hood enabling act for his State and for other States as well per- 
mitted the land conveyed to be leased for only 10 years. However, 
those enabling acts also permitted the States to sell that land if 
they so chose. 

Mr. Morean. That is right. 

Mr. Bart.ett. So the situation in them is quite different from 
that here in Alaska. 

Mr. Morcan. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartiett. We are hopeful that when that is adequately 
explained the objection will be removed and the 55-year leasing 
bill will be enacted into law. 

Mr. Morean. Of course, I am in hopes that we could buy this 
particular portion of the land, as far as that is concerned. And it 
can be shown that it would be advisable for the Territory to sell it, 
as the Territory at the present time pays 100 percent of our trans- 
portation costs. 

If we misplace a school—it is very urgent that we obtain some 
land, immediately almost. I know that we couldn’t get a bill through 
Congress immediately, even if we wanted to, on a particular parcel 
of land. It might take 6 or 7 months to do that. If we decide to 
place the school on this particular land, it means we could save the 
Territory of Alaska on transportation costs by properly placing this 
approximately $750,000 to $1 million in 50 years in tr el ation 
costs alone, because we would be building the school where the boys 
and girls could walk to it. If we put it a mile away from the section, 
it would cost us approximately $1 million in 50 years to haul the 
students. It is a saving all around. 

Mr. Chipperfield testified that only $35,000 had been accumulated 
from leases on school land up to this time or 1953. That is a crime. 
Tbat is a shame. And it is because of the period of the lease. No 
one is going to lease property and put in permanent installations on 
the property and improve it in the period of 10 years. 

Mr. Taytor. Is it not true that the same land that would be desir- 
able for a school site is also very valuable for a housing development 
here in the Anchorage area? 

Mr. Morean. That is correct. 

Mr. Taytor. Then it would seem that, if the school cannot get, it 
before a housing development does, the ultimate costs will far exceed 
that for which the site could be purchased at the present time. 

Mr. Morean. That is very true. 

Then if we were to pay, say, seventy or eighty or a hundred thousand 
dollars for this parcel of land, that would go into the permanent school 
fund of the Territory and they could use that money to buy school 
bonds and so on. By that kind of maneuvering Alaska might have 
a source whereby they could start reducing bonds, interest on bonds. 

I was very surprised when I came here that we paid 5 percent on 
bonds, the same as the city has had to pay sometimes. We floated a 
bond issue 2 years ago and paid 5 percent interest. 

In the State of Idaho, where I was before I came here, in one par- 
ticular place just 2 years before I came to Anchorage we were fortunate 
enough to be able to float bonds at 1.56 percent interest. So I was 
quite : flabbergasted on coming here to find out we had to pay 5 percent 
interest. It didn’t make sense. 
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So we have an urgency on at least a particular parcel of land of 
school section that we would like to obtain, and it is urgent because 
within 2 years we need a junior high school completed te move into 
because our new high school will accommodate 1,800 to 2,000 students 
but will be filled next fall a year from now. Then we have to take 
our ninth grade out of it and place them in a junior high school that 
is already built within 2 years. So this whole thing is important to 
us, and we believe we should build the schools where children can 
walk to the school as much as possible. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you have an option or could you get one on this 
particular site? 

Mr. Moraan. No, we couldn’t. It is under lease at the present 
time, but I have information from the man who is leasing he would 
release his lease in favor of the school. 

Mrs. Prost. There are no improvements on this particular land? 

Mr. MoreGan. No permanent improvements. I will put it that 
way. 

We do need money, as I mentioned before, for capital outlay. 
Financing of schools in this area is quite a bit different than you find 
in most places in the States. 

It is true that we have a high assessed valuation, but it is also true 
that 56 percent of our students are Government impact. We have 
approximately 40 Government agencies in the area. 

I was also interested in the conversation | heard yesterday regarding 
taxes and regarding assessments, so I thought I would bring our 
assessor along this morning in case there are any questions to be asked 
concerning assessment practices. 

The valuation, Mrs. Pfost—I think I am correct—in the State of 
Idaho, the total assessed valuation of the State of Idaho is about $600 
million. 

Mrs. Prost. That is right. 

Mr. Morgan. Utah would be six or seven hundred million. The 
total assessed valuation of the Anchorage Independent School District, 
which comprises 100 square miles, is a fourth of the assessed valuation 
of the State of Idaho and a fourth of the State of Utah. That is how 
assessments are carried on here. I will give you something for 
comparison. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is in the Anchorage area only? 

Mr. Moraan. 100 square miles in the Anchorage Independent 
School District, a fourth of the assessed valuation ‘of the State of 
Idaho. 

Mr. O’Brien. Your most urgent present need is to get fast action 
on Mr. Bartlett’s bill which has passed the House? 

Mr. Morean. That is correct, or another bill allowing us the 
privilege of purchasing. I suppose it would have to be this way: 
That the bill would allow the Territory of Alaska the right to sell a 
parcel of this land, if they have control of it, sell a portion . of this land 
to the Anchorage Independent School District at an appraised value. 
That is about what it would have to be. Also mentioning in the bill 
possibly that that money would go to a school income fund within the 
Territory. 

Mr. Barrierr. You are not seeking to obtain the land free of 
charge? 

Mr. Moraan. No, sir. I don’t think that would be fair to the rest 
of the schools in the Territory because the money received from schoo! 
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lands, of course, is to go to improve schools in the whole Territory, not 
just the Anchorage Independent School District. I think that would 
be a poor precedent to let us have it for nothing. 

Mrs. Prost. Should Mr. Bartlett’s bill not pass, your idea is to 
have a special bill that would provide for the sale of a special section 
of land? 

Mr. Moraan. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Not all school sections? 

Mr. Morgan. No. I think that should come about, though. Of 
course, I need urgency on this particular site, but I think that should 
come about where the Territory is allowed to sell school sections at 
an appraised value. 

Mr. Axssorr. So that it is clearly understood, the section which 
you would seek you would want a patent in fee, actual title to it, 
rather than the authority to lease for a 55-year period? 

Mr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Asport. In view of the reaction to H. R. 607, some thought 
might be given to compromising with that lease, if that becomes 
necessary, and of course that would fully protect you, would it not, 
if it were 55 years? 

Mr. Morean. I think so. 

Mr. Assort. In any case, and naturally, you would seek full title 
if vou can get it? 

Mr. Morcan. I would think so, and I would think, too, Alaska 
should be allowed to sell the land. That is my personal feeling. 

Mr. Assor. In the meantime you would urge that the Senate 
Interior Committee be impressed with the importance of getting your 
overall leasing bill acted upon? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, but I think as far as selling the land is concerned 
that Alaska would accrue more benefit in the long run by being able 
to sell it rather than just lease it. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you think the voters would be willing to bond the 
district for a couple of million dollars to build the school on a piece 
of land that could be leased for 55 years? 

Mr. Moraan. I think so. 

Mr. Assor. I have 1 or 2 other questions. You mentioned the 
Federal impact. Were you including military in that? 

Mr. Morean. Only the military that attend our schools. We 
don’t have a high percentage of military. Of course, our school 
district does not encompass the onbase schools, you understand. 

Mr. Aszort. Is it correct there are attending the Anchorage on- 
base schools something in the neighborhood of between 5,000 and 
6,000 children? 

Mr. News... I think it is closer to 4,500, in grades 1 through 8. 
Then their high school students attend Anchorage. They operate no 
high school on the base. 

Mr. Assorr. And for those who attend the Anchorage High 
School from the base, what arrangement is made to pay for the cost? 

Mr. Moraan. We get money from Public Law No. 874 for mainte- 
hance and operation. 

Mr. Assorr. You feel that does cover their costs? 

Mr. Moraean. I think it does. 

Mr. Assort. Is there any military impact the cost of which is not 
met by Federal payment to you people? 
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Mr. Moraean. I do not know there are any. 

Mr. Fripiey. In addition to what has already been brought out, 
in the matter of youngsters who attend our schools who are military 
connected, those are only those people who live on the base. At the 
same time we have a tremendous impact of military personnel who do 
not live on the base and whose children do attend our schools. 

Mr. Taytor. Does that include the children of civilian workers 
who are employed at the base? 

Mr. Friptey. There are two types of military impact people who 
are here. There are civilian workers on governmental properties. 
There are military personnel who may live on private property and be 
employed on the military property or who may in some instances live 
on governmental property and be employed on the base. 

Mr. Assorr. Under your assessment program here is a leasehold 
a taxable real property value? 

Mrs. Caro. It is. 

Mr. Assorrt. So if these people are leasing their homes, then they 
are contributing to the general fund from which funds are obtained 
to meet your obligation of education; are they not? 

Mrs. Caro. Yes. 

Mr. Assorrt. So that other than sheer numbers, they are theoret- 
ically contributing to the general fund by reason of either their leases 
or ownership of homes; are they not? 

Mrs. Cato. However, there is no residential development on lease- 
hold property of any kind at the present time of any significance. 

Mr. Assorr. But it would appear on its face these people are, in 
the same way long-time or permanent residents who have no connec- 
tion with military or civilian, meeting tax obligations; are they not? 

Mrs. Caro. That would only be so if there was a residential 
development. They would contribute in a limited sense on the basis 
of the personal property revenue. 

Mr. O’Brien. Wouldn’t they be in the same category as someone 
who is up here living under the same conditions employ ed by some 
private industry? 

Mrs. Caro. That would be true if they were in the strictest sense 
of the word residents. Military may be exempt from personal prop- 
erty taxation so long as they do not establish residence in the Terri- 

tory, in which case we would be deriving no revenue from these 
individuals. 

Mr. Morean. And we have quite a few in that particular category. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Do you get payment from the Federal Govern- 
ment for these military-connected children by way of per capita 
apnual payments? 

Mr. Frivuey. Yes, sir; under Public Law 874 as far as maintenance 
and operation is concerned, and Public Law 815 for construction, 
capital outlay. 

Mr. Barrierr. How/much does that amount to per child per year? 

Mr. Moraan. It is an arbitrary figure that is computed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education after all facts and figures 
are in, which facts and figures include the Territorial averages, as they 
do in the States for the State average for similar school districts, then 
taking into consideration the valuation and the moneys available, 
cash moneys available to the local district. Then the figure is estab- 


lished. 
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I was referring this morning to some figures that we had received 
in 1954, the 1953-54 school year, which is the last payment that has 
been firmed to us, and during that year we received for the highest 
category, the class A, section A, or 3 (A), I I should say, $178 per young- 
ster. That would be as about as against about $390 per capita costs 
to us. I am using relative figures there and not exact figures. 

Mr. Barruerr. Is not that law designed to-meet the actual cost? 

Mr. Moraan. I think that in doing that, Mr. Bartlett, they had 
also taken into consideration the funds received by from the Territory 
of Alaska under refunds. 

Mr. Bartierr. The Federal Government does not undertake then 
to pay the whole costs of the child? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bartvert. Mr. Morgan, how many students will the proposed 
new junior high school house? 

Mr. Moraan. Around 1 ,000, and we would be obtaining land, as I 
mentioned, for a future high school also. 

Mr. Bartuerr. What was the cost of educ rating a child per year in 
Idaho when you left? 

Mr. Morean. About $175 a year in the district where I was. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Morean. About $400 a year here. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to know, does the 3-percent absorption 
affect you up here? 

Mr. Fripiey. No, sir; we are too high impact. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mrs. Cato, in clearing out the assessment on real 
property, speaking of leaseholds, if someone leases or rents a home 
here in Anchorage at so many dollars a month, who pays the real 
tax on that property? 

Mrs. Caro. The property owner, either the fee title or equitable 
interest. 

Mrs. Prost. Now in assessing the personal property of a person 
living in their home, approximately how many dollars in taxes would 
you collect on a 2-bedroom home of furniture? 

Mrs. Cato. That is a very, very hard question. 

Mrs. Prosr. I understand it fluctuates. 

Mrs. Caro. A newly acquired piece of furniture and one of long 
standing. 

Mrs. Prost. How do you go about it? 

Mrs. Caro. We assess pe sonal property at 60 percent of replace- 
ment cost to the property owner, less depreciation, and that is a very 
flue ‘tuating condition. 

Let’s say a man procures on the market an item, and another man 
procures it at surplus and can satisfactorily demonstrate that he 
may replace that article at surplus, his replacement figure and the 
man who procured it on the market would be two different returns 
in personal property. 

Mrs. Prost. Could you say that it would fluctuate from $10 to 
$50 in taxes? Would that be a reasonable figure? 

Mrs. Caro. That would be a satisfactory figure for household 
effects. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have a tax upon your automobiles as personal 
property? 
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Mrs. Cato. We have a tax upon automobiles as personal property, 
upon house trailers, upon buildings owned by an individual, but not 
residing on their own property. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words then, the person who is running a home 
in Alaska is not contributing a great deal to the school district because 
of the percentage that would innure to the benefit of the school district. 

Mrs. Cato. Together with the fact of the possibility of a very 
limited residence might provide a loophole in case of personal property 
for some escapement. 

Mr. Morean. I might ask a question of you, Mrs. Cato. It would 
be informative, maybe, to the committee. 

About 25 percent—is that not correct—of our taxes collected are 
from personal property? 

Mrs. Cato. About 25 percent. 

Mrs. Prost. However, some of this personal property would also 
belong to the person who owns the home too. 

Mrs. Cato. That is true. In other words, the personal property 
figures would be of all individuals and would—also a sizable portion 
of it would be commercial. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. That 25 percent then would be on top of this $275 
figure we mentioned yesterday in real-estate taxes. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Caro. I didn’t hear that testimony, so I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. O’Brien. It was an estimate that a two-bedroom house 
would cost about $275 taxes annually. 

Mrs. Caro. I think that probably would be a municipal figure. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, what would be 
the total tax you would collect for the municipal school district and 
all taxes? 

Mrs. Cato. That varies from year to year. The mill rates are 
established both municipally and by the school district annually. 
In all probability a maximum of some 20 mills. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have a separate school and separate municipal 
tax? 

Mrs. Cato. We have a separate school, but we have a uniform 
policy. In other words, our approach to assessment is 80 percent 
of the replacement of an improvement and our base year is 1950. 

Mr. O’Brien. The reason I ask that, you see in some of our cities 
back home we have one tax. Our school tax and everything is in the 
one figure. . 

Mrs. Cato. The millage is collected in the case of the municipality 
both for the school district and for the municipal administration. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Cato, do you mean that 20 
mills takes in your municipal and your school, in other words, that is 
the total millage? 

Mrs. Caro. If that were the millage established for that year. 

Mrs. Prost. It was testified yesterday that 20 mills was the total 
tax, and the $275 then would include all taxes. 

Mr. O’Brien. But that would not include the personal property 
tax. 
Mrs. Caro. Probably not, no. Again it should be borne in mind 
that is limited by the municipal limits. In the case of the school dis- 
trict the collection figure would probably be 50 percent of that. 
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Mr. Assorr. While the committee has not had the benefit of testi- 
mony by the Forest Service, which will occur at Ketchikan, during 
the consideration of H. R. 1921, the so-called Alaska native possessory 
land bill, in the 83d Congress the committee was advised that the 
funds or rather the national forest receipts from Tongass National 
Forest have been impounded. In effect, they are segregated and held. 
I believe that the regional forester advised us informally that that 
fund has now approached about $2 million. If the funds were released 
or freed, a chunk of that presumably would come to Anchorage, would 
it not? 

Mr. Moraan. I could not tell you the law on that at all. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Ansorr. We are advised by the Forest Service that a 3%- 
billion-board-foot contract has recently been completed, that a 
74-billion-board-foot contract is now in the making, and that there is 
under rather advanced consideration an 8-billion-board-foot contract. 

In the State of Oregon, which has through its so-called O. & C. lands 
and its Coos Bay Wagon Road revested grant lands and a considerable 
number of acres of national forest, as I recall the figures, in 1953 they 
received around $14 million in revenues which must go to roads and 
schools in the State of Oregon from their national forest receipts. It 
would appear with the acceleration of the use of timber as it matures 
in Tongass National Forest that the schools in the Territory of Alaska 
are going to be in a considerably better position from the standpoint 
of their share of receipts than they have been in the past, but certainly 
not if the funds continue to be impounded. 

Mr. Moreaan. That is right. 

Mr. Asnsorr. Did you negative that, Mrs. Cato? 

Mrs. Cato. I am not in a position to commit myself on that. 

Mr. Assortr. Of course, you are familiar with the law and the 
provisions with respect to the receipts from national forest sales, 
are you not? 

Mrs. Caro. I am not completely familiar with that. I would be 
talking impressions rather than fact. 

Mr. Aspotr. The question occurs to me, Mr. Bartlett, and I do 
not know, in the States the counties in which that timber is cut are 
the beneficiaries, of course, and then a certain portion goes to access 
roads and so on. 

Mr. Dawson. I understand it is 25 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Assort. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. The Territory would get out that percent of that 
impounded money. 

Mr. Asso11. And 10 percent goes to the National Forest Service 
in the area in which the timber is cut for development of access roads, 
maintenance, and so on. I believe that is correct. 

Can you make any comment on that, Mr. Fridley? 

Mr. Fripuey. I think I could say, sir, that it would undoubtedly 
go into the Territorial public school income fund and would not 
necessarily accrue to any independent school district. At least I am 
not aware of any law or any statute of the Territory which distributes 
that proportionately to the local districts along with the Territorial 
Public School income fund. 

Mr. Bartiert. That is correct. My recollection—and I don’t 
want to be firm on this—is that it goes into the general fund. 
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Mr. Frivuey. Right. 

Mr. Assorr. The thought is, of course, the effect of making avail- 
able those forest receipts both in California with this potential billion 
board foot a year cut and the States of Washington and Oregon has 
been rather considerable. I don’t know what percentage of the total 
cost of the State of Oregon that $15 million represents, but it must 
surely be a considerable—I am sorry Mrs. Green is not here—but it 
must be a considerable portion. 

Mr. Newe t. In the State of Washington our experience with that 

vas there was considerable leeway in the decision on how that would 
be split between roads and schools. Many times you had the occur- 
rence of the schools getting the dollar, the roads getting the 99. 

Mr. O’Brien. That could occur in Alaska too, could it not? 

Mr. Fripiey. Yes. 

Mr. Ansort. Then the final question that I have at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. Do you have Alaska natives attending your school? 

Mr. Morean. A few. 

Mr. Assorr, Are they paid for through the Johnson-O’Mallev 
Act funds? 

Mr. Morean. No. 

Mr. Assorr. No Federal payments are made? 

Mr. Moraan. No. 

Mr. Asporr. How few are there? 

Mr. Newe tv. Less than 1% percent in Anchorage itself, and you 
will find that mostly, I think, in your community areas, with the 
one exception of the Alaska Native Hospital operation here in An- 
chorage where we have an arrangement with the Commissioner of 
Education who does reimburse the Anchorage Independent School 
District for instructional services in that hospital, but we do not 
include them on an average daily attendance. 

» Mr. Assorr. Do you ‘know whether in the past the native pupil 
population in your local school system has been large enough that 
you have Johnson-O’Malley Act funds? 

we Mr. Frrptey. To my knowledge the records do not show any 
receipts from Johnson-O’ Malley funds during the last 5 or 6 years 
anyway. 

» Mr. Morcan. We do have about a third of all of the students 
in the Territory going to school here. 

Mr. Asrort. Are there any school-age students who are not in 
school by reason of facility shortage? 

Mr. Morean. No, I do not know there are any that are not in 
school because of facilities. We would, yes, have kindergartens if 
we had the space for them. The Territory encourages them, and I 
think we are about the only independent school district which does 
not have kindergartens. We would need another 20 classrooms 
and are already 40 behind. 

Mr. Assort. Do you have a junior college there? 

Mr. Morean. We have a community college we operate in the 
evening in the high school building. 

Mr. Assort. Is that operated by the school district? 

Mr. Mor@an. That is correct, in conjunction with the University 
of Alaska. 

Mr. Assort. Did you give the figures of the total number of 
children you have in school in the district? 
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Mr. Moraan. 7,200 without community college students. We 
have about 550 in community college. So it makes a total of nearly 
7,800. 

Mr. Taytor. I have two points I would like to have some member 
of the panel bring out. To what extent does the Anchorage Inde- 
pendent School District coincide with the city of Anchorage? 

Mr. Morean. The city I think now contains about 15 square miles. 
The Anchorage Independent School District is 100 square miles. 

Mr. Taytor. I think that is something we must take into con- 
sideration very definitely, because that is one of the reasons why 
you have to have 23 school buses to bring these youngsters in from 
all corners of the district. 

Mr. Moraan. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. How does the assessed valuation of the Anchorage 
Independent School District compare with school districts elsewhere 
in Alaska and in the States? 

Mrs. Cato. Probably our assessed valuation is as mature as any 
in the Territory. Our assessment procedures are as mature. As for 
the relationship to other areas in the States, I am not familiar. 

Mr. Morean. I can give you a concrete example in the States, if 
you wish, 

Mr. Tay tor. I think I gave the wrong interpretation. I meant 
the total assessed valuation within the Anchorage School District. 

Mr. Morean. The total assessed valuation in the school district 
in Idaho where I was before I came here, specifically Twin Falls, 
Idaho, some of the best farming country in the world—the assessed 
valuation in 100 square miles of that district was $15 million. The 
total assessed valuation in the Anchorage Independent School Dis- 
trict is $165 million, better than 10 times higher. 

Mr. Taytor. There would be few school districts in the States then 
that would have a total assessed valuation comparable to that here 
in Anchorage? 

Mr. Morean. There wouldn’t be any with that number of students, 
1 would say, that had that. 

As I mentioned a while ago, this school district, 100 square miles, 
is assessed at a fourth of the total assessed valuation possibly of the 
State of Utah. I know it is of the State of Idaho because Idaho 
has an assessed valuation of $600 million. I imagine Utah is 650 or 
700 million. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to ask Mrs. Cato, Do you assess solvent 
credits? 

Mrs. Cato. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. At what rate? They are assessed at 100 percent, but 
what rate tax is there on solvent credits? 

Mrs. Cato. The same as our other methods of assessment. Again, 
it would be dependent on your annual millage, but it would be the 
same level of assessment. 

Mr. Urt. For solvent credits? If I have $1,000 in the bank you 
would assess me the same as if I have $1,000 home? 

Mrs. Cato. If that were pursued. In actual practice we have not 
as yet—we have the authority but that has not been the practice. 

Mr. Urr. You do not assess solvent credits and assess taxes on 
solvent credits? 

Mrs. Cato. No. 
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Mr. Urr. Do you have any idea of the amount of solvent credits 
in the school district? 

Mrs. Cato. No. 

Mr. Morcan. We are quite dependent, especially in the school 
district, on Alaska public works funds for buildings also, and we have 
been advised by the Alaska Public Works Authority in the Territory 
that we cannot from here on, without larger grants from Congress 
to Alaska public works, expect to get other than almost token pay- 
ments from Alaska public works. By token payments I mean 
$500,000, $700,000 at a time, where we need in this emergency we 
are in, where we are going to have to provide for 1,200 more students 
each year—our increase this year is 1,200, which means 2 buildings. 
Where we are going to have to provide for students coming along that 
rapidly the facilities faster than we have, we need money from Alaska 
public works in $1 million and $2 million allotments. 

I know it seems—as I said a while ago, you have heard this story 
maybe before, but you haven’t heard it so severely as actually is the 
case here, I am sure. And it is very urgent that something be done 
in the way of capital outlay and the particular site I would like to get. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to commend the members of this staff 
and the school board and those who are responsible for the develop- 
ment of that very fine high school that I had the privilege of visiting 
last night with the superintendent, Mr. Morgan, and the assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Newell. Without a doubt it is the finest that I 
have ever seen anywhere. If you members of the committee can 
possibly have a chance to look at it, I would certainly like to have 

ou do so. Mrs. Pfost has already seen it and I saw it last night. 
t is a remarkable building, one of the finest you will find any place 
in the United States, I am sure. 

Mr. Morean. Thank you. 

Mr. Assort. I have one other question. Has teacher procurement 
been a problem here? 

Mr. Moraan. No, sir. 

Mr. Assort. It has not? 

Mr. Morean. No. 

Mr. Assort. I believe the statement was made at Fairbanks with 
respect to the Alaska Native Service that they had more applicants 
than they could use. 

Mr. Moraan. I think we hired 57 teachers this year and we had 
over 2,000 applications. 

Mr. Assort. 2,000 applications? 

Mr. Moraan. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Why is that? I am curious about that. 

Mr. NeweE .t. I think part of it has to do with the fact that salaries 
look enticing, more enticing than they actually are. I think, secondly, 
there is an emanating influence from the military rotation. People 
like Anchorage, they talk it up, and people are interested in coming 
and teaching. And I think the demonstrated ability of Alaska to 
keep its standards on a comparable basis with stateside practice. 

Mr. Assorr. How do your pay scales compare with stateside pay? 

Mr. NeweE.t. It is hard to say for a national figure. The State of 
Washington has a minimum school law of $3,600. We start at 
$5,550. The cost-of-living index, I understand, is 40 percent higher 
in Alaska than it is in Seattle. 
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Mr. Morean. We do have some trousseau teachers, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. Asporr. Some what? 

Mr. Moracan. Some trousseau teachers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taytor. On the record, I would like to say it is refreshing to 
hear a group of school administrators like this when they are not 
saying, “‘We can’t find our teachers.” 

Last year, I remember, in Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, they were always saying, ‘‘We just can’t get teachers. We 
are hiring teachers 2 months, 3 months, 6 months at a time. We 
have the inners and the outers.”” And here you have a reservoir 
from which to draw. I think that is a remarkable thing. 

Mr. Moraan. We hire no teachers that have less than a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much for some very fine testimony. 

Mr. Assotr. Mr. Boyko. 

Please identify each of the individuals coming forward and yourself. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Boyxo. Yes, we do. However, they have not been prepared 
in final form because they will be expanded and documented and 
submitted at the close of the hearing. 

* Mr. Assorr. Identify yourself and those with you for the record, 
please. 


STATEMENTS OF EDGAR PAUL BOYKO, CORPORATION COUNSEL, 
CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., AND CENTRAL 
ALASKA POWER ASSOCIATION, INC.; MARLIN S. STEWART, 
MANAGER OF CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., AND 
ACTING MANAGER OF CENTRAL ALASKA POWER ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC.; AND ROBERT W. RETHERFORD, CONSULTING 
ENGINEER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Borxo. This is Mr. Marlin Stewart, the manager of Chugach 
Klectric Association, Inc., and Mr. Robert Retherford, consulting 
engineer. 

I am Edgar Paul Boyko, the corporation counsel. 

Mr. O’Brien. Which of you gentlemen would like to lead off? 

Mr. Boyxo. I will. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the committee, our 
little group here today represents primarily two organizations, first, 
the local REA cooperative, Chugach Electric Association, which is a 
nonprofit cooperative financed by REA funds and serving approxi- 
mately 10,000 families and businesses in this area; and, secondly, the 
recently formed Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., which is a 
generation and transmission cooperative which has formed initially 
by four participating REA cooperatives in territory covering what 
we like to refer to as the central Alaska area, which is roughly the area 
of the greater Anchorage region, the Matanuska Valley, including 
Palmer and Wasilla, and south of here the Kenai Peninsular, with 
which you have become familiar. 

On behalf of these two organizations we have prepared a condensed 
Written statement in very rough form which we should like to be 
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permitted to read, which we will then expand on in writing and docu- 
ment. And we hope that you gentlemen and ladies will have ques- 
tions because we can only touch very lightly upon most of the issues 
in this brief outline. 

Outline of presentation to Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to be made on behalf of Chugach Electric Association, Inc., 
and Central Alaska Power Association, Inc. 

The presentation to be made will address itself to the following 
points: 

1. The function, purpose, and background of CEA, CAPA, and 
of rural electrification in Alaska in general. 

2. The present power needs and future requirements of the 
area; the role of various public or quasi-public agencies in the 
development of available power resources. 

3. The specific plans and proposals of these cooperatives for 
the background of the present competition between the cooper- 
ative and certain municipalities and the need for cooperation 
rather than competition in the present power picture. 

4. Specific suggestions for Federal and Territorial legislative 
and administrative action. 

The function, purpose and background of CEA, CAPA, and of 
rural electrification in Alaska in general: 

In order to understand the present functions and scope of REA 
cooperatives in Alaska and particularly in the so-called central Alaska 
area, it is necessary to understand some of the history leading to their 
creation. Until the advent of World War II the Anchorage area and 
the other areas which comprise the territory of central Alaska were 
sparsely populated and their economy and development was relatively 
static. With the advent of the World War these areas began to boom 
and a tremendous influx of population occurred. In addition to large- 
scale military and other governmental activities, there took place the 
development of many local commercial and industrial enterprises. At 
that time the incorporated area of the city of Anchorage was much too 
small to take care of the influx of population and new settlements of 
increasing density sprang up in what is now known as Mountain View, 
Spenard, Fairview, as we ell as along the Palmer and Seward Highways. 
Immediately the need was felt for varying types of utility services to 
these new communities, first and foremost among which was and is 
electrical energy, followed by the need for such facilities as telephone, 
water, sewage facilities, roads and others. In the Greater Anchorage 
area only the city of Anchorage at that time was in a position to 
furnish utility services and numerous representations were made by 
the new communities of the area to the city administration for exten- 
sion of varying municipal services, including light and power. Then, 
as now, the city of Anchorage considered its proprietary utilities func- 
tions primarily as sources of revenue to augment the general funds and 
all requests for extension of services were turned down as being un- | 7 
profitable, risky, or inconvenient. 

In this connection we quote from a report submitted in 1949 to the | 
Alaskan Air Command: 
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There is no surplus power available in the Anchorage area 
indeed, complete failure of the city’s and other small electrical systems are not 
uncommon—the city of Anchorage has no desire to serve areas outside the incor- 
porated city limits with power—a 2,000 kilovolt-ampere emergency tie line exists 
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between the Elmendorf Base and APU, but, its practical worth, except in actual 
emergencies is very low —there is no projected new construction — 

Mr. Assotr. That statement was made when? 

Mr. Borko. 1949. 

Mr. Assotr. And the statement is by whom? 

Mr. Boyxo. This is a report submitted in 1949 to the Alaskan 
Air Command, and we will refer specifically—ihese are excerpts fur- 
nished by the engineering staff, and we will have specific references 
in the written report we submit. 

Under these circumstances the suburban and rural areas found it 
necessary to resort to self-help. In the area which was then known 
as Eastchester and which is presently called Fairview, Inlet Power & 
Light Co., a small private company organized by a real-estate firm 
to “supply ‘power to properties outside the city corporate limits being 
premoted by them, decided to expand and offer service to areas con- 
tiguous to their system. The larger portions of the surrounding 
areas successfully organized a rural electrification cooperative in 1948, 
despite vigorous resistance from the city of Anchorage. 

During the next 3 years—1950 to 1953, inclusive—power expansion 
in the Anchorage area, including the military bases was vigorously 
pushed. Also Sarina ‘this time the Bureau of Reclamation started 
the Eklutna project which activated its first unit in January 1955. 
With the advent of Eklutna, the organization of Chugach Electric 
Association and Matanuska Electric Association, the integration into 
the local systems of the Knik Arm powerplant which preceded 
Eklutna and the consolidation of several small power companies into 
CEA, permitting the placing on standby status of the most expensive 
sources of power, the Anchorage and Palmer areas for the first time 
in many years had enough electric power to satisfy their immediate 
needs. Moreover, in order that the Eklutna power supply might be 
firmed up CEA proceeded with the completion of the Knik Arm 
steam plant which had been pending since 1953. At this time a new 
addition consisting of a 5,000-kilowatt thermoelectric generating unit 
is under way which will bring the total capacity of the plant up to 
14,500 kilowatts. 

As is so often the case with population increases, economic develop- 
ment and power needs not only kept apace of these developments but 
soon outstripped them as will be shown in the succeeding paragraphs. 
Meanwhile cooperatives had been organized and were operating not 
only in the Anchorage and Matanuska Valley areas but were also 
started in the Homer area on the western Kenai Peninsula, in the 
Kenai Lake area, and elsewhere in the Territory. Recently, repond- 
ing to the power needs more fully described in the succeeding para- 
graphs, MVA, CEA, KLEA, and HEA, combined to form Central 
Alaska Power Association, a generation and transmission cooperative 
which will be more fully discussed below. 

2. The present power needs and future requirements of the area 
and the role of various public or quasi-public agencies in the develop- 
ment of available power resources. 

Conservative capaieii show that generating capacity represented 
by the Bureau of Reclamation’s Eklutna hydroelectric project and the 
CEA Knik Arm steam plant will be completely utilized by 1958. 
High-cost power, power shortages, and future requirements of other 
cooperatives in the central Alaska area gave impetus to the formation 
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of CAPA in order to provide for the generation and transmission of 
wholesale power to participating distribution systems. The first 
. tion of this organization was to initiate an engineering study for a 

12,000-kilowatt hydroelectric installation.on Cooper Lake on the 
Kenai Peninsula. <A definite project report will be complete in De- 
cember of this year and it is hoped that REA financing for its con- 
struction can be arranged shortly thereafter with a target date for 
plant operation not later than 1958. 

The Corps of Engineers, Alaska District, has done a considerable 
amount of preliminary work at Lake George and Bradley Lake, both 
of which appear to be attractive potential sites. The Lake George pro- 
ject should be considered a multi-purpose flood-control and power 
development, with ultimate installed capacity in the order of 200,000 
kilowatt or more. The Bradley Lake project may be considered a 
power project with an ultimate installed capacity of greater than 
46,000 kilowatt. Several other lake sites on the Kenai Peninsula add 
up to a total potential installed capacity of well in excess of 100,000 
kilowatt. Most of these projects may be considered in the medium 
cost range and could be accomplished within a relatively short period 
of time by generally applicable standards for hydroelectric power 
projects. 

Studies have been started or considered by and for the Bureau of 
Reclamation with respect to various sites including such smaller 
projects as one at Caribou Creek—in cooperation with MEA—and 
large-scale undertakings such as a proposed Susitna power dam to be 
located in the northwesterly direction from the Anchorage area. 
The latter project is definitely in the long-term category. 

It will thus be seen that there are varying agencies at work who, 
by the use of public funds, hope to develop the considerable power 
potential of the central Alaska area. These are the Bureau of Re- 
clamation, the Army engineers, and the REA cooperatives. In 
addition, municipalities such as Anchorage and Seward have given 
consideration to the creation of generating and transmission facilities 
presumably to be privately financed through bonding companies. 

It is our contention that there is room for all of these efforts provided 
they are providentially planned and intelligently coordinated. It 
is most important to distinguish between the long-term large-scale 
projects which are feasible and needed in the immediate or near 
future. It is our belief that at the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers, 
and other agencies is the only instrumentality capable of undertaking 
the large-scale projects which must be started now if they are to come 
to fruition at the time of need. We also believe that grassroots 
organizations such as REA-financed cooperatives and municipalities 
are best qualified to do the faster execution of the short-range projects 
which are urgently needed if we are to avoid a power starvation of the 
area with its incident military hazard and economic retardation. 
Unfortunately, petty political squabbles of a local nature have 
interfered with the rational development of an overall power program 
for the area. The absence of any regulatory body or competent 
jurisdiction has created an atmosphere of every man for himself and 
of power politics in the literal sense of the word in which important 
and useful agencies are played off one against the other and minor 
differences of policy are exaggerated and exploited to gain temporary 
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advantage in a tug of war in which ultimately all participants includ- 
ing the consuming public must be the losers. 

The specific plans and proposals of these cooperatives; the back- 
ground of the present competition between the cooperative and cer- 
tain municipalities and the need for cooperation rather than competi- 
tion in the present power picture. 

We should like to say with justifiable pride that in this situation the 
rural electric cooperatives of Alaska have consistently worked for 
the adoption of principle and the endorsement of projects for a com- 
prehensive power program for Alaska in which all interested parties 
could fully participate. In support of this the following excerpts from 
resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Alaska Rural 
Electrification Cooperative Association, in Kodiak, Alaska, on August 
11, a and 13 of this year are hereby quoted: 


. As a general statement of objective we recommend to our systems the adop- 
tion of the following motto: 
“To provide the best possible electric service at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with sound business principles.” 

2. We endorse the harnessing of Alaska water resources by means of multiple- 
purpose dams and projects looking toward comprehensive development of river 
basins. 

3. We endorse the principle of power pooling whereby generating plants and 
the various load centers are interconnected by means of a transmission grid. 

4. We request the Bureau of Reclamation to resume its study of water power 
of the Susitna River Basin and specifically the Devil Canyon project including 
transmission lines to the Fairbanks and Anchorage areas. 

5. We endorse continued study of the Bureau of Reclamation of the Caribou 
Creek prcject with a view to earliest possible construction assuming the engineer- 
ing report shows economic feasibility. 

6. We endorse the Cooper Lake project study by the Central Alaska Power 
Association with a view to earliest possible construction assuming the engineering 
report shows economic feasibility. 

7. We express interest in the proposed Crescent Lake project of the city of 
Seward and we endorse its construction if economic feasibility can be established 
perhaps through constructing transmission lines to interconnect the various 
utilities of the lower railbelt area. 

8. We urge the Corps of Engineers to study the Lake George flood-control and 
power project, of the Bradley Lake project, and that the corps continue its work 
on the Alaska 308 report for comprehensive development of water resources. 

9. We urge an early detailed study of the water power resources of Kodiak 
Island, 

10. As a general principle we wish to support power development everywhere 
in Alaska. Specifically, we endorse the construction of the Blue Lake project 
near Sitka, Swan Lake project near Ketchikan, and Lake Dorothy project near 
Juneau as required by the load growth in these areas. 


Moreover, the Rural Electric Cooperatives of Alaska through 
CAPA have urged and are continuing to urge the expansion of the 
gaging program of the United States Geological Survey to include 
more streams than are now being surveyed and that in particular, the 
program of water measurements on the larger rivers of the Territory 
such as the Yukon, the Copper, and the Susitna be greatly expanded. 
These large 1ivers hold untold millions of undeveloped horsepower, 
some estimated to be at very low cost. CAPA feels that the label of 
“untold”? must be removed as rapidly as possible for the good of 
Alaska. In this connection it is most important that cooperation of 
our Canadian neighbors be obtained. 

From a short-range point of view CAPA first and foremost proposes 
the full integration of existing generation and transmission facilities 
in the central Alaska area, the creation of a power pool and the con- 
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struction of a transmission line connecting the Anchorage area with 
the Kenai Peninsula, of sufficient capacity to wheel large blocks of 
power in either direction. In view of some irresponsible statements 
which have appeared locally it is most important to stress here that 
the articles of CAPA not only provide for but encourage participation 
of all persons and agencies who need electric power and are intcrested 
in increasing the power supply and economic growth of the central 
Alaska region through the operation of this nonprofit agency. Both 
CEA and CAPA feel that here is an instrumentality which can per- 
form a greatly needed function of providing for the integration of 
areawide power facilities and markets on a cooperative, loc ally con- 
trolled basis much the same as in the case of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

It is significant to note that at the initial organizational meeting of 
CAPA a broad representation from the entire area, including munici- 
pal officials, bankers, chamber of commerce representatives, and mem- 
bers of the press were invited and participated. A sizable official 
delegation of the city of Seward was present in response to an invita- 
tion. A similar invitation was extended to the city of Anchorage but 
unfortunately was not availed of by that city. Repeated public 
statements of the board of directors of CAPA had made clear the 
policy of that organization to invite participation of municipalities 
and others. Instead of accepting these invitations, a great deal of 
time and energy has been spent by the cities of Anchorage and Seward 
in futile effort to block the expansion of a comprehensive power pro- 
gram for central Alaska. 

Some of the ‘more important issues in this situation have been 
obscured by the smoke and heat generated from the competitive 
strife between the electric distribution systems of the city of Anchorage 
and the Chugach Electric Association. The causes of this strife are 
partly economic and partly political. 

On the economic side of the issue we find that the struggling coopera- 
tive which started in 1948 and which for 3 years operated in the red 
in order to bring power to the marginal areas disdained by the city of 
Anchorage had ‘deve sloped into an economically healthy and growing 
organization serving some 10,000 families and businesses. Manage- 
ment efficiency and increasing population have combined in creating 
profitable heart loads making it possible for the cooperative to push 
forward the frontier of electrification and thus of economic develop- 
ment into the contiguous rural areas. It was not unnatural that the 
city electrical system, having long since amortized its limited original 
capital investment in facilities ser ving the most central areas and show- 
ing healthy profits for the benefit of the municipal treasury, should 
cast covetous eyes upon the good payload areas of the adjoining 

cooperative. Moreover, the advent of Eklutna havi ing freed the city 

from the headache of expensive local generation, its electrical depart- 
ment, not being faced with the problem of serving marginal areas 
and rural construction or maintenance, was able to effect minor rate 
reductions particularly in the residential rates, to make possible 
invidious comparisons between city and cooperative rates, to be fully 
exploited for political purposes. 

Differences in these rates have been grossly exaggerated in these 
hearings. While it is true that city residential rates are slightly lower 
this advantage is largely offset by the more favorable commercial and 
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industrial rates available to CEA consumers. Indeed, the remarkable 
thing is that the cooperative through greater efficiency and truly 
nonprofit operation has been able to remain competitive with the 
municipal system favored by seniority of amortization and central 
location as well as highest density of payload. 

Hand in hand with the economic pressure exerted by the city upon 
CEA has gone the political pressure implemented through the annexa- 
tion of the more profitable outlying areas, coupled with high-pressure 
campaigns for the involuntary accession to the city electric system of 
the heart-load portions of the CEA system, preferably at bargain- 
basement prices. Through the years CEA has been harrassed in the 
courts, by municipal legislation, by concerted efforts as newspaper and 
word of mouth propaganda and various other pressures. It has been 
the underlying theme of the city that the cooperatives having served 
and upgraded the marginal areas should bow out and leave the stage 
to the city, nothing being said however concerning the needs of those 
areas which through the expansions of centers of population have 
become marginal at the present time and in whose development and 
welfare the city appears to be no more interested today than it was in 
aiding the needs of Spenard, Mr. View, and Fairview between 1949 
and 1953. Negotiations so far have been fairly fruitless because of the 
absence of equality at the bargaining table and the city’s insistence of 
high-pressure tactics and shotgun proposals. 

We sincerely believe that these local squabbles and conflicts have 
colored the thinking of the city of Anchorage and other municipalities 
in their approach to the mutually beneficial proposals of CAPA. 
More unfortunately still, one of the local newspapers has seen fit to 
disseminate a steady stream of anticooperative propaganda, which 
keeps the public misinformed and has succeeded in keeping off balance 
any attempts at settlement. In this category should be rated the 
harum-scarum stories about mysterious committees and slush funds. 
Of course, there is nothing mysterious about informal groups of 
prominent local citizens sincerely interested in promoting the develop- 
ment of public power in Alaska, nor is there anything sinister in the 
expenditure of moderate funds for the purpose of promoting plans 
for the integration of existing facilities and the creation of new sources 
of low-cost power and the starting of new industries in the Territory. 

The impression has been given that the city of Anchorage fears 
some sort of electric power “encirclement”’ by the cooperative which 
would eventually “freeze out’’ the municipality from access to sources 
of power supply. If such a fear were well founded in fact, it would 
indeed warrant the strongest countermeasures. It is, however, 
ridiculous on the face of it. We of the cooperative and our consumers 
who live in outlying areas do not share the “dog in the manger” 
attitude. We strongly believe in and through our actions have dem- 
onstrated our strong conviction of our unity of our common economic 
area in central Alaska. We know that we need the cities even though 
the cities shortsightedly believe they do not need us. We have con- 
sistently proposed, and will continue to propose, joint undertakings 
in the field of power and elsewhere. Before making our much mis- 
represented proposal for the acquisition or operation by the coopera- 
tives of the Eklutna plant we formally proposed its joint acquisition 
or operation by the city of Anchorage and those cooperatives who 
have contracted for Eklutna power. We are still prepared to join 
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hands with the cities of Anchorage, Seward, and any other municipali- 
ties interested in the integration and expansion of available electric 
power sources. 

Specific suggestions for Federal and Territorial legislative and 
administrative action: 

We believe that if the hearings before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will only serve to clear the air on some of 
these problems, they will have performed an important public service. 
Beyond that we feel that this committee could recommend important 
legislative aid to the power problems of the Territory. Among these 
are first and foremost increased appropriations to those Federal agen- 
cies, such as the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army engineers, and the 
United States Geological Survey without whose contributions to the 
sum total of information and effort there can be no hope for power 
development in this area. We need an enabling legislation to permit 
the transition of completed projects such as Eklutna to local operation 
and eventual ownership to free the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
more important and greater projects which it alone can accomplish. 
We need legislation both at the Federal and Territorial level to provide 
for the regulation of local public utilities and to settle their boundary 
and rate disputes through impartial adjudication and arbitration in 
place of the present internecine warfare among neighbors. We need 
federally sponsored studies of our unchartered resources and federally 
initiated negotiations between the Territory and the Dominion of 
Canada for the coordination of plans in the two countries for their 
mutual benefit. In these and many other ways we believe that your 
committee can aid immeasurably in bringing about the power develop- 
ment in the Territory which we feel is sincerely desired by all the 
various parties and factions which have appeared before you. The 
cooperatives of the Territory and CEA and CAPA in particular pledge 
their cooperation in this effort and continue to stand ready to join 
hands with municipal or private utilities anywhere in the Territory for 
the purpose of accomplishing the advancement of Alaska. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Assorr. Before asking my questions, can you other two 
gentlemen state how long your statements will be? 

Mr. Borxo. This is the statement for all three. 

Mr. Assorr. You are the counsel for the Chugach Electric Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Boyxo. And for the Central Alaska Power Association. 

Mr. Assorrt. For both? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Then your overall proposal and the objective of 
CAPA, to which Chugach Electric subscribes, is to develop on a 
fully integrated cooperative basis a power pool for this area. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Boyrxo. That is correct, and not only a power pool of existing 
facilities, but to create new short-range facilities to be integrated 
into that system. 

I might say that perhaps for matters of policy Mr. Stewart would 
be the best party to address your questions to, although I will be 
very happy to answer them to the extent that I can. 

Mr. Assorr. Any of these questions, whichever of you gentlemen 
would prefer to respond, it would perhaps shorten up the time. 
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During the testimony of Colonel Farrell yesterday, Mr. McFar- 
land, our reclamation engineering consultant, asked what the rela- 
tionship was between the planning activities of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, and it did not appear from 
the response that there is a coordinated effort as between those two 
Federal agencies. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Stewart. I think the Army first comes out with their 302 
Report in Alaska, and usually the Reclamation compiles that, follows 
up with other investigations. I understand that the Army en- 
gineers are on Bradley Lake now doing a little work through the 

Geological Survey, I believe, and they have them looking at one at 
Pele, the Knik area. I don’t know how much work has been done, 

Mr. Apporr. Are you gentlemen aware of the so-called interagency 
committees that have been established in some of our major river 
basins? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Would your thinking take you along that line—there 
should be some sort of interagency committee or a planning group 
which would have representation you mentioned, the REA, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau, and your municipalities? 

Mr. Srewarr. I would say, “Yes.” 

Mr. Boyxko. Speaking for ‘myself, I think it would be a step in the 
right direction. Whether in the absence of any regulatory bodies 
having power to not only recommend but to compel a certain amount 
of cooperation, that would ultimately work is hard to say. But I 
think right now it is a hit-or-miss proposition. We confer to the 
extent we can and have conferences, but there is no machinery set 
up for the integration of our planning. 

Mr. Assotr. Frequently members, surely, and spokesmen for the 
public fail to distinguish between public power which is Federal and 
public power which is not Federal. I gather from your statement, 
Mr. Boyko, there would be room enough in your proposed plan for 
development to have non-Federal public power. 

Mr. Boyrxo. Definitely. 

Mr. Assorr. And would there be room for private power coming 
into that pool? 

Mr. Borxo. I think that most people in the Territory of Alaska 
will tell you that they would welcome the coming to the Territory of 
private power, but as far as we can see there is none on the horizon 
at this time. 

Mr. Appotr. You stated, and that is borne out substantially by 
the position taken by the Bureau of Reclamation spokesman, that as 
far as major development at least in the present posture of Alaska 
development, it would have to be through Federal funding. 

Mr. Boyxo. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Aspotr. With respect to your REA activities here, you 
mentioned, I believe, four co-ops. 

Mr. Borxo. In the central Alaska area. There are more in the 
Territory. 

Mr. Apsotr. But in CAPA there are four? 

Mr. Borxo. Yes. 

Mr. Apsort. Are each of those involved both in generating and 
transmitting electric energy? 
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Mr. Boyko. One of these is not yet in operation. That is Kenai 
Lake. Homer and Chugach have generation. Matanuska buys 
theirs from Eklutna. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you familiar enough with the operations and 
activities of the REA’s in the States to know whether or not their 
principle activities are generation or transmission? 

Mr. Stewart. I can answer that. There is a lot of generation 
and transmission co-ops in the United States. 

Mr. Aszsort. Do the bulk of your REA’s generate electric energy? 

Mr. Stewart. No, I would say they do not. 

Mr. Assortt. Then the next question: Do you know whether or 
not the REA’s, either on a combined basis or cooperative effort, are 
involved in planning of projects? 

Mr. Stewart. In the States? 

Mr. Asporr. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Assorrt. To a large extent? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, quite a bit. 

Mr. Assorr. Generating, that is, hydro generation projects and 
steam plant projects? 

Mr. Stewart. Utah Dairyland Co-op, they have several hydros 
and steam plants, also diesel. 

Mr. Boyxo. I think there is a tendency, however, Mr. Abbott, 
toward an increasing amount of activity on the part of REA cooper- 
atives in the States. 

I might add this: Somehow or other many activities which were 
created or invented in the States, when they are transplanted to the 
Territory take on a flavor of their own. We have peculiar problems 
up here. 

If I may refer to a subject with which I am familiar, homesteading 
is a very good example. In the States the homestead laws were de- 
signed initially to encourage farming, farming above all, and the idea 
of a homestead was to encourage people to farm. In Alaska where 
farmland is very scarce, as you have undoubtedly observed, the 
homestead laws have been used as a broad means and vehicle, at least 
in earlier years, of passing land into private ownership, and farming 
has been deemphasized. But it was a convenient means and an ef- 
fective means of accomplishing a desirable public purpose. 

I think perhaps strictly in the Greater Anchorage area the activities 
of REA cooperatives have been a little bit different qualitatively from 
those of your typical farm co-ops in the States. But, again, REA 
has filled in Alaska a great need and a vacuum which exists and has 
performed functions which perhaps are qualitatively a little bit differ- 
ent from your typical rural electrification program but yet is, in my 
opinion, legitimate and has done a great deal to bring about the 
development of the country. 

Mr. Apsort. So that it is your position that as far as the aims and 
objectives of CAPA it is pooling both resources and technical knowl- 
edge and a common aim to make available more low-cost public 
power in the central Alaska area? 

Mr. Boyrko. Yes. 

Mr. Aszorr. Entirely within the aims of many other cooperatives 
in other areas outside the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Boyxo. Yes. 
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Mr. Stewart. I might say how we got into the power. We tried 
to purchase power when we first started into business and we couldn’t, 
it was impossible. 

Mr. Assorr. From whom? 

Mr. Stewart. The city of Anchorage. And we had a verbal agree- 
ment they would furnish the power when these lines were built. 

Mr. Assotrr. When you say “we’’ are you speaking of Chugach? 

Mr. Stewart. Chugach Electric; yes. So the lines were built and 
we had no power to energize our lines. We finally got the power and 
light company to agree to give us, I believe, 200 or 300 kilowatts to 
energize the lines for a short period of time. Before the winter was 
over it was gone. But we made another contract with them, and they 
took that contract to the bank and got the money to add a unit in 
that plant. 

Mr. Assotr. Among other things, I believe Mr. Boyko referred to 
planning funds which have been voted by the individual cooperatives 
to be handled by CAPA. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Assottr. What is the relationship of that planning to the plan- 
ning being done—you mentioned the Cooper Lake project—the plan- 
ning being done there by the Corps of Engineers, fo1 example? Are 
you taking advantage of their data? Have they advanced their 
planning to a point where you have two agencies proceeding down 
different roads? 

Could you answer that, Mr. Retherford? 

Mr. Retuerrorp. | think so. The answer to that is, on the 
engineering side and any other side there is, we have worked very 
closely with the Corps of Engineers, using the information they have, 
and also the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Aszort. I was coming to that. 

Mr. RerHerForD. So what it has amounted to actually from the 
standpoint of CAPA is that they have been more or less unofficially 
acting in liaison with all of these agencies in trying to do the job they 
set out to do in this project. 

Mr. Anporr. With the enactment of Public Law 322 of the 84th 
Congress, 1st session, which was Mr. Bartlett’s H. R. 3990, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is at least assurred of legal funds for planning 
activity. There was some question as to whether or not they were 
legally carrying out their activities up here. With a quarter of a 
million dollar limitation on any one fiscal year, you would still need 
presumably, in view of CAPA’s action on funds, expenditure of some 
of your own funds to accelerate planning on particular projects. Is 
that your position? 

Mr. Reruerrorp. Yes; the big problem here is to get something 
done soon enough, and the typical time schedule as represented by 
the Eklutna project itself indicated pretty clearly to the members of 
CAPA that even on a standard besis of moving ahead the Bureau or 
the corps would probably be unable to accomplish some of these 
projects in time to meet the need. So CAPA has tackled some 
projects that are of such a size they feel they can accomplish them 
and the chances are they will be able to move a great deal faster. 

Mr. Apporr. A little has been said of a proposed takeover of 
Eklutna powerplant by CAPA and/or CAPA joining together with the 
city of Anchorage; is that correct? 
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Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Assortr. Are you gentlemen in a position to speak as to CAPA’s 
views on the Eklutna takeover? 

Mr. Stewart. We have a board resolution from the CAPA board 
to Mr. Aandahl with a letter. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. Assorr. Did that propose acquisition of the Eklutna power- 

lant? 
: Mr. Stewart. A lease-purchase agreement. 

Mr. Assorr. What was the basis for valuation of the powerplant? 

Mr. Stewart. Roughly it was to pay it off at what the Federal 
Government had in it. It was not to buy it at 50 percent of the 
value that was told here yesterday by the other people testifying. 
There is no such proposal by CAPA or CEA, and there is no such a 
letter that went to the city of Anchorage from CEA or CAPA that 
was testified here by the mayor of Anchorage yesterday. 

Mr. Assorr. So when Mayor Taylor said he had received a letter 
which was in effect a qualified offer to purchase at 50 percent or to 
a the possibility of 50 percent, there was no such letter. 

Mr. Stewart. There was no such letter from Chugach or CAPA. 
And that same question was brought up over at the meeting in Kodiak 
and they could not produce the letter. 

Would you like to have this proposal read? 

Mr. Aszort. Is it in the form of a resolution? 

Mr. Srewart. We have a copy of the letter here and it will be 
supplied. 

Mr. Agport., Is it long? 

Mr. Srewart. I can read the excerpts that apply to the cost very 
Pe, 

Mr. Ansorr. If you would refer to it and then make it available 
to the reporter at this point in the record, the complete letter. Could 
you do ape 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

May 21, 1955. 
Re Eklutna hydroelectric project. 
Mr. Frep A. AANDAHL, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, Washington D. C. 

Dear Mr. AANDAHL: The Central Alaska Power Association board of directors 
have met and have considered the proposition of a lease-purchase agreement with 
the United States Government for the facilities of the Eklutna hydroelectric 
project near Anchorage, Alaska. It is the unanimous opinion of the board that 
such a lease-purchase agreement would make it possible most effectively to use 
the project for the maximum benefit of the entire central Alaska group of com- 
munities. The following paragraphs and the attached formal resolution of the 
board are intended to provide for you an outline of a definite offer by Central 
Alaska Power Association, Inc., to accomplish this proposed lease-purchase: 

1. Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., will operate and maintain the 
facilities of the Eklutna project (generation, transmission and substations). 
The operation of these facilities will be thoroughly integrated with all other 
facilities which will be operated by or associated with the Central Alaska Power 
Association for the maximum benefit of the entire operating area. 

2. Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., will guarantee a return to the 
United States Government of not less than that required for the proper amortiza- 
tion of the investment of the United States Government in the facilities of this 

roject. 
y 3. Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., requests the privilege to repay the 
United States Government at a more rapid rate than that presently being sched- 
uled by the Bureau of Reclamation in their operation of the facility. 
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4. Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., proposes that as the investment of 
the United States Government is repaid, Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., 
will gain a proportionate equity in the Eklutna project facilities until all obliga- 
tions to the United States Government in regard to this project have been paid, 
at which time the title to the project together with certain necessary rights, 
easements, and privileges shall be transferred to Central Alaska Power Associa- 
tion, Ine. 

5. Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., agrees to honor all existing contracts 
for the delivery of power to users presently under contract and further agrees 
to save harmless the United States Government from all liabilities which will be 
assumed by Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., as the new operating agency 
of the Eklutna project. 

In addition to the resolution mentioned above, there is enclosed for your 
information and convenience, a certified copy of the articles of incorporation of 
Central Alaska Power Association, Inc. 

Your early favorable consideration of this proposal will be sincerely appreciated. 
Central Alaska Power Association stands ready, at any time, to enter into negotia- 
tions for the formulation of specific instruments to implement the above proposal. 

Respectfully yours, 
CENTRAL ALASKA Power AssocraTIon, INC., 
Maruin §8. Stewart, Acting Manager. 


Mr. Stewart. It is dated May 21 this year, to Mr. Fred Aandahl, 
and the part that we are talking about here states: 

Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., will guarantee a return to the United 
States Government of not less than that required for the proper amortization of 
the investment of the United States Government in the facilities of this project. 
And the board resolution accompanying it is similarly phrased. 

Mr. Axssorr. Then may I read for you what is a mimeographed 
two-sheet copy. Its source, unhappily, I do not know. It is entitled 
“Copy” and “Central Alaska Power Association,” a total of 12 Arab- 
ically numbered paragraphs. 


The first one begins— 


The Eklutna hydroelectric project was constructed for the purpose of providing 
the central Alaska area with low-cost power. 


Then following down through, after some reference to industry, 
paragraph 8 reads: 
A pattern for the sale of Eklutna has been set when the United States Govern- 


ment foreclosed on war-production plants and then allowed repurchase at re- 
duced price which would allow economic operation of the plant. 


No. 9 reads: 


The sale of Eklutna wi!l permit a test of what can be done in this area with a 
low-cost power supply too. 


And No. 10 reads: 
The sale of Eklutna should be at a price of between $10 million and $15 million. 


Does that ring a bell with any of you gentlemen? 

Mr. Stewart. That did not come from any member of the CAPA 
Board or CEA. That was a proposal that went down to Juneau in 
the Territorial legislature, and they passed a house memorial similar 
to that. But CEA and CAPA have nothing to do with that. They 
have no authority to use CAPA’s name on that. 

Mr. Asporr. When you say “they’’ whom do you mean? 

Mr. Srewarr. I don’t know exactly who they are, to be honest 
with you. 

Mr. Assorrt. In listing the people who are interested in the develop- 
ment of power you listed the REA’s, Corps of Engineers, the Bureau, 
and municipalities. You failed to mention the Alaska Committee for 
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Public Power. Is that who you are referring to when you say ‘‘they’’? 

Mr. Srewart. I couldn’t tell you whether they were back of this 
or not, honestly, for the simple reason I think Bill Bitner is the man 
who brought that down to Juneau. Whether he is a member of that 
committee I don’t know. 

Mr. Assorr. Had you seen this 12 paragraph memorandum? 

Mr. Srewart. Maybe not that one. I have seen one much—Mr. 
McKinley had one at Kodiak and said it was a letter came from CEA 
or CAPA, and it is not so. 

Mr. Assorr. Because of some apparent misunderstanding, Mr. 
Chairman, as to why the committee had included or hoped that there 
would be some testimony on this subject, I should like to state that 
the committee had this proposed sale of Eklutna called to its attention 
before any of us left Washington. And at this point I would like to 
ask Mr. McFarland, our reclamation engineer, if he could make a 
statement to bear that out. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask a couple of 
questions. 

The statement just quoted in part was transmitted to the chair- 
man of the full committee, Mr. Engle, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Stewart if he knows the group that came to Washington. Was that 
a group representing the Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. O’Brien (interrupting to address a remark to a photographer). 
Under the rules of the House we are not permitted to take pictures 
during a proceeding of the committee. It is not our ruling, it is a 
ruling we are bound by. Personally I have never really approved the 
barring of pictures during a committee hearing, still pictures. But in 
view of the fact it is the rule we will follow it. But we also wish to be 
accommodating, and if at any time you feel a pressing need for quick 
pictures, we can always take a brief recess. 

Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Chairman, by way of background to indi- 
cate why the committee is particularly interested in this acquisition 
proposal, it came to the chairman of the full committee, several mem- 
bers had knowledge of it, and the reaction by all of the members with 
whom I discussed it was very similar to the reaction of Mr. Dawson 
here yesterday—that if there was one thing that could kill the Federal 
power program in Alaska and very much hurt it in the States it was 
this type of proposal that we sell out our power developments at half 
the cost. 

With that in mind, it was my feeling that while we were in Alaska 
maybe we could determine who is sponsoring this proposal and what 
is back of it. 

Mr. Bartuierr. If you will yield there for a moment. 

Mr. McFarwanp. Yes. 

Mr. Barrier. I talked, of course, with Mr. Stewart and others 
who were in Washington, and my recollection is that in conversations 
with me Mr. Stewart did not propose a bargain price for Eklutna. 

Mr. Assotr. That is correct, or that certainly bears out what was 
just said here. Perhaps Mr. Boyko put his finger on a very useful 
purpose that can be served by any public hearing—to clear the air a 
little bit. 

You gentlemen, as with anyone else surely——and I know this is 
with the concurrence and thinking of the committee chairman—have 
expressly and precisely that purpose. 
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If assertions are made with respect to activities of a public or quasi- 
public agency, there are those who feel that the very nature of the 
body at which they are directed dictates some kind of air clearing. I 
believe you stated, Mr. Stewart, that as far as the memorandum, 
excerpts of which I read—and, as I say, I do not know the authorship 
of it—that Chugach disowns it and that CAPA disowns it. 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Assorr. You do not in any sense thereby retreat from your 
insistence on the desirability of exploring the program which Mr. 
Boyko outlined as far as integration of the power pool; is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Boyxo. And that includes the acquisition of Eklutna at a fair 
price by semiprivate local ownership, if you care to call it that. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I have one other comment. The Interior Com- 
mittee received from, I suppose, the clerk of the Alaska Legislature the 
resolution which did support the acquisition at about 50 percent of 
the cost. 

Mr. Borxo. We did not do that, Mr. McFarland. If you are 
referring to house memorial 16 under the last legislature, no reference 
is made to the proposed price. It memorializes the Federal Govern- 
ment to sell the Eklutna project to the people of Alaska—period. 

Mr. Assorr. My recollection is that a copy or several copies of that 
resolution were sent to the committee but with one or several of them 
was this memorandum, which may have given the impression that the 
two were one and the same. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask the engineer where this came 
from, who mailed it to the committee. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Dawson, I don’t know where this copy 
came from. However, I have seen this before. It was sent to the 
committee, and I] regret I do not recall, but I believe it came in with 
the memorial. 

Mr. Chairman, if a copy of that memorial could be made available 
for the record, I think it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Borxo. We can provide that very promptly. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to see this made a part of the record 
too if we find out where it came from. 

Mr. Boyxo. I wonder if I might be allowed a very brief comment. 
I am relatively new to Alaska myself, but in the 3 years I have been 
up here I have learned to understand some of the local peculiarities. 
We are a very enthusiastic people up here. There are committecs and 
organizations springing up like mushrooms every year. The people 
are extremely busy in all kinds of civie undert akings, and they spread 
themselves exceedingly thin at times in these various undertakings. 

There are committees to promote this and committees to promote 
that, and some of them perform extremely useful functions. They 
are manned by men and women who give their time and they some- 
times spend their own money to promote worthwhile public and civic 
causes, 

Some of them, I am sure you will know from your own experience 
at home, are apt to get a little bit overly enthusiastic. They will 
sometimes even get underfoot. 

As far as our organizations are concerned, we can only speak for 
those actions which are sanctioned and approved by our board of 
directors. We are a private organization, but we are impressed with 
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the public interest, and we operate in what you might call a goldfish 
bowl. 

As far as the committees of citizens are concerned, sometimes 
perhaps they ask for more than we in good judgment would ask for. 
Naturally everybody likes to get something for less than it should 
cost. That is human nature. And if the Federal Government were 
to propose to us to sell to us Eklutna at 50 percent of its cost, I would 
feel that no member of this committee in our position would say, 
“Oh, no, we won’t take it. We will insist on paying dollar on the 
dollar.” 

But also being responsible people and realizing that these projects 
were built with tax dollars, we would not in all seriousness make 
such a proposal. 

I think that if every time a responsible public agency or private 
business corporation enters into a delicate field of negotiations and 
some group of volunteers gets carried away with their enthusiasm 
and makes proposals which go beyond good business judgment, if 
that business corporation or public agency were held responsible for 
some of these ideas, why, it would be a very sad day indeed. We 
certainly don’t mean to disown the people who are enthusiastic in 
behalf of the cause in which we believe, but at the same time we feel 
that our actions must be judged by the official record of our activities 
and not by newspaper publicity or mimeographed bulletins or sheets 
or anonymous statements or rumor or anything of that sort. I think 
our record itself speaks for itself. 

We will introduce into the record of the hearings the formal proposal 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, the formal board resolution, 
and all our plans, proposals, our articles of incorporation, and by the 
time we are through, Mr. Chairman, giving you the material which 
we have I think there will be nothing in the past, present, or future of 
the CAPA or CEA which will be a mystery to any member of the 
committee or staff. 

Mr. Axssort. It has been asserted from time to time, and at least 
over the last 5 to 6 months, there is some mystery attending CAPA’s 
activities. I am referring only to assertions, not the truth or falseness. 

Mr. Borxo. The assertion has undoubtedly been made. 

Mr. Assort. Do you feel, in view of your statement that you are 
in a goldfish bowl, that your organization has done everything that 
might be done responsive to those assertions—to disown them or deny 
them? 

Mr. Boyko. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Abbott 
that, in addition to these cooperatives I represent a number of business 
corporations in this Territory; and if, in their operation, they were 
subjected to the public scrutiny and sometimes abuse that these 
cooperatives are subjected to, they would hardly be able to stay in 
business. It is only by the fact that these cooperatives are run on 
such a tight basis, on such a strict regime, under such constant public 
supervision, that despite all this they manage somehow to stay in 
business and to do well and to progress. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you feel that we are presently abusing REA’s by 
the direction of the inquiry? 

Mr. Boyxo. No, indeed. On the contrary, I think we should be 
grateful to you and your comittee for giving us the opportunity to 
say publicly that which we would have liked to say a long time ago. 
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Unfortunately, we find that when we make public statements at least 
one newspaper in this town either ignores them or distorts them, and 
under those circumstances it is awfully difficult to combat some of the 
things you have referred to. 

Mr. Assorr. You referred to “mushrooming organizations.’’ Is 
the Alaska Committee for Public Power one of the mushrooming 
organizations to which you referred? 

Mr. Borxo. Mr. Abbott, I now know no more about them than you 
do except what I read in the newspaper. In my position as attorney 
for these organizations which I here officially represent, I have had 
no dealings with them. I don’t even know who they are, and I could 
care less because they have been a source, frankly, to me personally of 
embarrassment. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest the lack of knowledge not only on 
your part but other people’s part of this particular committee cer- 
tainly does spell out the proper use of the word I saw in the paper here— 
“mysterious.” Iam mystified, frankly. I would like to know some- 
thing about that committee. 

Mr. AssBorr. You state you are not on the committee? 

Mr. Borxo. No. 

Mr. Assotr. You state you don’t know who the members of the 
committee are? 

Mr. Boyxo. Other than by hearsay. I have heard some names 
mentioned. I believe Mr. Bitner is one of them. 

Mr. Assorr. Then outside of hearsay, those things which may be 
in your personal knowledge, you do not know? 

Mr. Boyko. I have had no contact personally, privately or officially 
with the committee or any of its members. 

Mr. Assorr. Has the Chugach Electric Association contributed 
any funds to the Alaska Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. Boyrko. If they have, it is news to me. 

Mr. Assor1. Would it be within your knowledge if they had? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Ordinarily definitely; yes. 

Mr. Apsotr. Would that be a matter of the minutes of the 
association? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Absolutely. Not only that, but it would be a matter 
of audit by REA, it would be a matter of audit by our board of direc- 
tors, by our system auditor, by the independent auditing firm which 
is employed. 

Mr. Assortr. Then do all of those sources of information which 
would disclose that, or any of them, indicate any contribution or 
payment has been made to the Alaska Committee for Public Power 
by Chugach? 

Mr. Boyxo. All these sources indicate that no such contribution 
has been made. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest it is very easy to refer to these 
organizations as voluntary organizations, but you can see from what 
has been said on this side of the table this morning that apparently 
the activities of that committee have had a considerable impact on 
Washington. In fact, the impression from a rather mysterious letter— 
at least it is still mysterious to me—was that that was part of the 
action by the legislature itself. 

Mr. Borko. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Brien. That puts this committee in a rather peculiar posi- 
tion. I am going to suggest to counsel, if it can be arranged, that 
we invite Mr. Bitner to testify before this committee, if possible. 

Mr. Aspotr. The same suggestion is descending on me from 
several sides. 

Mr. Dawson. I would suggest you not only invite him but you 
subpena him if he is here in town. 

Mr. Ansorr. The request would normally be made in that order. 
He would be invited to appear, and absent that, he would be subpenaed. 

Does the name “Chugach Consumers Committee’? mean anything 
to you gentlemen? 

Mr. Borxo. Not offhand to me. 

Mr. Stewart. Is that the committee—I don’t know who they are. 
They started here 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Boyxo. Again we have had the mushrooming of those. 

Mr. Assort. This is another “mushrooming”? committee? 

Mr. Boyxo. Usually just prior to the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Chugach Electric Association one of the local papers blos- 
soms forth in a rash of letters to the editor. Some of them have in 
common a great deal of their style and content, and they are usually 
signed—although there is an alleged policy against anonymous letters, 
they are usually signed by various committees—committee for cheap 
electricity, consumers committee, and so forth. 

Mr. Annorr. And you would label this committee one of those? 

Mr. Boyxo. I would say it sounds like it could be one of those. 

Mr. Assorr. Whether in your views stereotyped or not, has the 
general tenor of those letters suggested that the board of directors of 
Chugach Electric Association has not disclosed to the satisfaction of 
people who are members of that organization where funds have been 
expended? I am speaking of the assertion. Is that the assertion that 
is made? 

Mr. Boyrxo. I may recall one such letter, yes, in recent times. 

Mr. Apporr. Is it true that one of the directors of your own associa- 
tion has from time to time pressed for information as to the expendi- 
ture of funds by your association without, in his view, baving that 
Ciriosity satisfied? 

Mr. Borxo. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Stewart. Not in CEA. 

Mr. Assort. This is not in CEA. We will come to CAPA in a 
moment. 

I believe Mr. Boyko has made it clear as to how the funds have 
been handled by Chugach. 

Coming to CAPA, is it correct you are manager or acting manager 
of CAPA? 

Mr. Stewart. I only act in that capacity. They don’t have any 
money to hire a manager on the investigation of the project report 
on this lake, which I have taken care of. That is as far as I enter 
into management of CAPA. 

Mr. Assotr. But does CAPA have books and funds with which 
they operate? 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Assort. And would you of your own knowledge know whether 
or not CAPA—is CAPA a member or are you a member of the 
Alaska Committee for Public Power? 
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Mr. Stewart. Myself? 

Mr. Assorr. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. I am not. 

Mr. Assporr. Have you participated with or do you know who the 
group consists of? 

Mr. Stewart. I know one man and that is all I know of the 
committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Identify that man for us, 

Mr. Stewart. Captain Riddell. He is the only man who ever 
admitted to me he was any part of the committee. 

Mr. AsBorr. Could you state who he is and where he is now? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t know where he is. He was here in Fort 
Richardson in the Army engineers. 

Mr. Assorr. Within your own knowledge as acting manager, do 
you know whether or not CAPA as an organization has contributed 
any funds to the Alaska Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. Srewart. I can say it this way: I have never seen any funds 
transferred. I don’t sign the checks or handle the cash, but I under- 
stand that there has been—— 

Mr. Assotrr. Who does sign the checks? 

Mr. Stewart. I believe all of the board of directors on CAPA do. 
I could be wrong, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you know Mr. Boyko? 

Mr. Boyxo. I think offhand that three of the members of the board 
of directors are authorized to sign checks. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you know who those three members are? 

Mr. Boyko. No, but I can get it for you very quickly. 

Mr. Asporrt. If you would during the noon hour. 

Mr. Borxo. I would be glad to. 

I might add, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that CAPA, of course, is a 
very recent organization. I have been acting as their counsel with- 
out compensation of any kind. I have prepared their incorporation 
papers and have assisted them from time to time on a voluntary 
basis to the extent that I was requested to do so. 

I was not consulted in any way, shape, or form with respect to any 
expenditures that the organization made outside of the Cooper Lake 
project. It is my understanding that there have been some minor 
expenditures made for what you might call promotion or lobbying. 
I don’t know—— 

Mr. Assorr. Within that understanding, were any of those sums 
to your knowledge made available to the Alaska Committee for 
Public Power? 

Mr. Boyrko. I have no knowledge, I only have conjecture, and I 
would conjecture they were. 

Mr. Asport. Is your knowledge of it, Mr. Stewart, stronger than 
conjecture? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Asport. Do you have any idea what amount of CAPA’s 
funds might have been made available? 

Mr. Stewart. It would only be hearsay. 

Mr. Asporr. Have you received any funds for any purpose from 
the Alaska Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you state what amount? 
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Mr. Srewart. I was advanced $1,200 to go to Washington, D. C. 
I was going back there on other business to talk to Mr. Aandahl and 
Delegate Bartlett and other people on the purchase of the Eklutna 
lease-purchase agreement. 

Mr. Assorr. And upon whose account was the check drawn? 

Mr. Stewart. Alaska Committee—— 

Mr. Assorr. For Public Power? 

Mr. Stewart. For Public Power. 

Mr. Assorr. And you accepted that without knowing who the 
Alaska Committee for Public Power is? 

Mr. Srewart. I knew one man, Captain Riddell. 

Mr. Assorrt. Is that the gentlemen to whom you referred? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. Was he the gentleman with whom you dealt in this 
matter? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Aszsorr. This committee has had the benefit of the rather 
articulate and always, I am sure, well-grounded testimony of Mr. 
Nelson during the past years and particularly of Mr. Fain. Are you 
acquainted with those people? 

Mr. Stewart. I know Nelson but I don’t Mr. Fain. 

Mr. Assort. In the efforts of CAPA here, does the national office, 
the REA organization in Washington, bless the activities that CAPA 
is carrying out in lobbying activities? 

Mr. Stewart. What do you mean? 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Boyko made reference to what I believe you 
labeled, did you not, lobbying activities? 

Mr. Boyrxo. That is right. I again say that is only hearsay and 
conjecture, but it is my impression that some were carried on. It is 
also my impression they were carried on with the full knowledge of the 
executive manager of the National Rural Electric Association. 

Mr. Assorr. I was simply seeking to determine for my own 
background information what the policy is. Do you know of any 


others who have received funds from the Alaska Committee for 


Public Power? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Do I? 

Mr. Assort. Either of you gentlemen? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Let me say this: I have not received any, and I don’t 
know of any others except what I read in the paper. 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t know any, only hearsay. I didn’t see the 
checks or anything like that. 

Mr. Dawson. Who did you receive the check from? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Riddell. It came to me through him. I don’t 
even remember who signed the check. 

Mr. Dawson. Was the check drawn on the 

Mr. Stewart. On the committee? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And signed by whom? 





Mr. Stewart. I couldn’t tell you. I just don’t remember whether 


Riddell or— 

Mr. Dawson. Do you recall the bank it was drawn on? 

Mr. Stewart. I believe it is the First National Bank. 

Mr. Dawson. I suggest the counsel get a hold of the check and find 
out who signed it. 
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Mr. Assorr. The check was not countersigned, just the name of 
the committee? 

Mr. Stewart. I think only one signature on it. I could be 
wrong. 

Mr. Assorr. The Alaska Committee for Public Power by someone? 

Mr. Stewart. I think that is true. 

Mr. Assorttr. Was it by someone? 

Mr. Stewart. I would hate to say without seeing it because I 
just don’t recall. 

Mr. Assort. Did Captain Riddell approach you with respect 
to the trip to Washington? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes. 

Mr. Assort. And did he state what the purposes or aims of the 
Alaska Committee for Public Power were? 

Mr. Stewart. He only asked me to talk to Mr. Bartlett, Delegate 
Bartlett, and talk to Mr. Aandahl. He mentioned 2 or 3 others. 
And I talked to Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Aandahl, and Senator Murray and 
Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Avsort. So that insofar as the particular mission you were 
performing, it fell squarely into one of the declared purposes of your 
organization, that is, Central Alaska Power Association. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Asvorr. Have you been asked to carry out any other functions 
with respect to the Alaska Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. Stewart. No, I have not. And when I went to see Mr. 
Aandahl the REA attorney, Mr. Seminoff, was with me at that 
time. 

Mr. Dawson. Could I ask at this point, did you discuss this 
proposal of buying this Eklutna project for 10 to 15 million dollars 
with Mr. Bartlett or with Mr. Aandahl or any of them down there? 

Mr. Stewart. Not for 10 or 15 million dollars. 

Mr. Dawson. Was any figure discussed? 

Mr. Stewart. Only what was proposed in the resolution we just 
read, 

Mr. Dawson. The resolution didn’t discuss any figures. 

Mr. Stewart. How did it read? 

Mr. RetTHERFORD. The letter stated: 

Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., will guarantee a return to the United 
States Government of not less than that required for the proper amortization of 
the investment of the United States Government in the facilities of this project. 

Mr. McFartanp. If I may ask a question, Mr. Chairman. Did 
you discuss amortization period with Mr. Aandahl and Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t recall whether we did or not, but if we did, 
it would have been over a 50-year period, which was the lease-purchase 
agreement, which would be the same number of years as it is now— 
50 years. 

Mr. Dawson. With interest? 

Mr. Stewart. With interest, that is true. 

Mr. Assotr. Mr. Stewart, you have suggested that you believe 
that funds of CAPA have been turned over to the Alaska Committee 
for Public Power. Did you state what amount? 

Mr. Stewart. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Assotr. Do you know what amount it may have been? 
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Mr. Stewart. It would only be guessing because I have not seen 
the checks, or I don’t write the checks or anything else. 

Mr. Assottr. Now with respect to the meetings and official business 
of CAPA, you are familiar, are you not, that is, with the business 
meetings and board of directors’ meetings of CAPA? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correet: 

Mr. Apport. Is it correct that an audit of CAPA’s funds has been 
requested? 

Mr. Stewart. That was debated, whether an audit or accounting 
of the funds. 

Mr. Asrorr. An audit and/or an accounting. Has that been 
requested? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. By whom? 

Mr. Stewart. By some of our board of directors. 

Mr. Assorr. Which members of your board of directors? 

Mr. Srewarr. Virgil Seiser, and I believe Gusterson and Mackle. 

Mr. Boyxo. I think, if I might interject, it was only Mr. Seiser who 
at one meeting of our board of directors requested an audit as a condi- 
tion precedent to a further extension of funds from CEA to CAPA. 
The board of directors of CEA voted to extend further funds to CAPA 
without waiting for the audit and, in fact, without requiring it. It 
was then represented at the next succeeding meeting of the board of 
directors of CEA that an audit of CAPA at this time would not only 
be time-consuming but would involve funds which were needed else- 
where. 

Mr. Assorr. Did the Board of Directors of CEA unanimously vote 
to request that accounting or audit? 

Mr. Borxo. I am coming to that, At this time Mr. Seiser took the 
position he had been misinterpreted, he had not asked for an audit, 
that all he had asked was for a report on expenditures, and the board 
then voted unanimously that was a reasonable request. And at the 
next succeeding meeting of CEA Mr. Jarvi, who is CEA’s representa- 
tive on the CAPA board, read such a formal report on the expenditures 
in the presence of the public and members of the press. And I have 
before me a clipping from the Anchorage Daily Times, dated 
September 20, 1955, entitled “CAPA reports on expenditures.”’ 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that ever since that appeared 
on the back pages of the Times there has been no further request 
or complaint about any irregularity or secrecy on the part of CAPA. 
All of these editorials and insinuations antedate this report, which | 
believe appeared on page 8 or 10, whereas, of course, the other story 
had appeared on the front page, as did yesterday’s story about this 
committee probing a mysterious fund or something like that. 

Mr. Assorr. Of course, the committee is not responsible for the 
editorial or news judgment of any publication, are they? 

Mr. Boyko. I understand that. 

Mr. Assorr. However, as the chairman suggested, the term “‘mys- 
tery’ could not have been too ill chosen. I believe you confessed, 
in effect, Mr. Boyko, that you are not within that charmed circle 
who knows who the Alaska Committee for Public Power is. 

Mr. Boyrxo. Mr. Abbott and Mr. Chairman, that fact has been 
the source of some embarrassment to me. On the other hand, know- 
ing our local scene, I can understand it, because, frankly, I am sure 
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that is true in your home districts, but it is more true here in Alaska. 
One of the most thankless tasks for any person not hardened to the 
give and take of political life in this country is to put forth an effort 
for civic improvement or the advancement of his community, because 
invariably some competing group will sling mud at him. And |] 
can see why some of the people who may have served on this com- 
mittee, particularly with the attitude of this one particular local 
newspaper, would have preferred and presumably prefer today to 
remain anonymous. 

Speaking for myself, if I were on the committee, which I am not, 
I would come forward, because I am not afraid of anything that the 
Times might say about me. Other people are in business on this 
committee and they may be. 

Mr. Aszsorr. You have used the word “political” in several state- 
ments. Do you mean in the established party sense or simply mean 
competing groups which may have different objectives? 

Mr. Boyko. I mean the latter, although most REA consumers here 
are good Democrats. 

Mr. Assortr. That is not a qualification for participation in the 
program, however? 

Mr. Boyxo. It is not. 

Mr. Assort. At this point, I had better yield to Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietr. I made ne such request. 

Mr. O’Brren. I am rather intrigued by one of the listed recipients 
of checks from this fund. Can you tell me what Mishtels Club 25 is? 

Mr. Boyrxo. It is a restaurant, a very good one incidentally. |] 
recommend it highly. It is here at Anchorage. 

Mr. Barruetr. Mr. Stewart, would you refresh my memory a bit? 
Is it true that you and some others, including Clyde Ellis, who is 
executive director, I believe, of the National REA’s, had breakfast 
one morning in the hotel in Washington while you were there on this 
project? 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Bartietr. And we discussed this subject in a general way? 

Mr. Stewart. Right. 

Mr. Barrietr. And you and others discussed it with me at a later 
date or dates? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do I make a correct statement when I say to you 
now that I saw no reason at all to oppose your efforts to acquire 
Eklutna within the framework of the understanding that a staisfactory 
arrangement would necessarily be worked out with the city, and that 
you and/or the others who were present said that was a matter that 
was well understood and would be undertaken at a later date? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair say I see nothing wrong with the 
attempt of anyone to get something at a bargain. There is nothing 
wrong if he wanted to get the project at 10 cents on a dollar. You 
could try at least. There is nothing wrong in lobbying. In fact, 
think lobbying is part of our system in Washington. But the people 
who have to vote on these things in Washington do like to know the 
identity of the people who are on these committees who are advancing 
these proposals or who are financing them. ‘That is very important 
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because many committees serve only as fronts for other people. 
Sometimes people who are merely bashful, as you suggested. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, could I make another statement to 
this point, more or less a repetition of what I said yesterday, to get 
this thing in perspective so you will know clearly what we are talking 
about? 

We who believe in reclamation fought our hearts out to defend 
the Reclamation Bureau, and the chief obstacle we had was the 
Kklutna project. The enemies of reclamation brought up Eklutna. 
They said, ‘‘Here is a project that was estimated to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $16 million, and then right after it was authorized at the 
time the first appropriation was requested, they then come in and 
say that it is not going to cost $16 million, it is going to cost us $31 
million.”’ In other words, nearly double. 

So we were confronted with these enemies of reclamation. They 
said, ‘‘Here is an example of the way this Bureau operates,” and it 
just about killed several of our reclamation projects en account of 
Eklutna. 

Then we go ahead with it and get it approved and get the appro- 
priation over considerable objection, and point out to them that 
Eklutna is going to pay out in 50 years; it is a good project even at 
$31 million, and that the people in Anchor age need this energy, they 
are going to use it, and it will pay out in accordance with the reclama- 
tion program. 

After all that is done, then this association comes down here with 
a request that they buy Eklutna for 50 cents on the dollar—in other 
words, from 10 to 15 million dollars as a price for it—saying the Gov- 
ernment sold out their war plants at 50 cents on the dollar that were 
built during the war, and why shouldn’t they sell this back to them 
at 50 cents on the dollar so they can put out their cheap dump energy 
up here for the people of Alaska? That just knocks the props com- 
pletely out of the reclamation program. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Dawson. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Will you not agree with me, Mr. Stewart, that 
when soneone at one of those meetings in Washington suggested a 
lesser price for Eklutna than the price the United States paid to 
construct it, you and I agreed that any determined effort to reduce 
the purchase price by 50 percent or any such amount would mean 
there would never again within our time be a substantial Bureau of 
Reclamation hydroelectric project built within Alaska? 

Mr. Stewart. I think we both shared that view back there. 

Mr. Asporr. Mr. Dawson, when you said the association comes in, 
you intended to say, of course, the impression was given it was the 
association coming in? 

Mr. Dawson. Very definitely, because this came right in along 
with the resolution from the legislature. This was attached to it, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. McFarianp. Mr. Chairman, it might be very desirable at 
this point in the record to hold a place for the official correspondence 
to the chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, which 
will be placed in the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

(The correspondence referred to follows:) 
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TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Juneau, March 29, 1955. 
Hon. CuLarrE ENGLE, 
Chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D- C. 


My Dear Mr. ENGLE: At the request of the Alaska Legislature I have the 
honor to transmit a certified copy of House Memorial No. 16 which respectfully 
urges that the Congress of the United States take appropriate action to provide 
for the sale of the Eklutna project to the people of Alaska. 

Respectfully, 
Warno E. HENpRIcKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska 
In THE HovsE 


By Messrs. Kay, McCutcheon, Riley, and Buckalew 


House Memoria No. 16 in THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
22D SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable James 
Murray, chairman of Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate; the Honorable Claire Engle, chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives; the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska; and to the United States Congress: 

Your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Alaska, 
in 22d session assembled, respectfully represents: 

Whereas the original intent of the Congress of the United States in the matter 
of the Eklutna project was to furnish low-cost power to the people of the rail belt 
area of Alaska, to stabilize electric power of the area, and to strengthen the 
military defense of the area; and 

Whereas the present high cost of power being supplied by the Eklutna project 
in no way carries out the original intent of Congress in the matter of the Eklutna 
project: Now, therefore, your memorialist respectfully 

Requests, That the Congress of the United States take appropriate action to 
provide for the sale of the Eklutna Project to the people of Alaska; and your 
memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the House, March 19, 1955. 

[Signed] WENDELL P. Kay, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

[Signed] Joun T. McLauaauin, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


I certify the within to be a full, true and correct copy of House Memorial No. 16, 


Waino E. HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
Certified true, full, and correct. 
Joun T. McLauGuuin, 


Chief Clerk. 


THe ALaskA COMMITTEE FOR PuBLIC POWER, 
Anchorage, Alaska, May 2, 1956, 
Hon, Crain ENGLE, 
Representative of California, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ENGLE: In 1948 when the Congress of the United 
States generously authorized the construction of the Eklutna hydroelectric project 
24 miles north of Anchorage, it was for the express purpose of providing a low-cost 
power supply to aid in the economy and development of this area and as a result 
bolster the defense of Alaska. The rising costs of construction materials and 
labor from 1948 to the completion of Eklutna in 1955 has defeated this original 
purpose. Electrical energy from Eklutna is not an aid to minor industry. The 
cost of this power makes electrical use almost a luxury for the average home- 
steader. 

There is a ready answer to this problem. A precedent has previously been 
established where defense industry could not economically amortize its original 
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construction cost. The solution places the responsibility of success of the opera- 
tion of Eklutna on the people of this area of Alaska. 

It is proposed that the Eklutna hydroelectric project be sold to the people of 
Alaska at a price which will allow the amortization of the investment over a 50- 
year period and permit the generation of low-cost power. 

An organization has been established to receive the project; a cooperative formed 
of all the rural electrical cooperatives in this area of Alaska. It is called the 
Central Alaska Power Association and has a primary objective of operating a 
power distribution pool which will allow maximum use of the lowest cost power 
available prior to cutting in more costly steam plants. Purchase of Eklutna 
could be financed for the Central Alaska Power Association under the Rural 
Electric Association program. 

We have also called on other friends of Alaska in the Congress to aid in this 
negotiation: The Honorable Senators Holland, Chavez, Case, Morse, Neuberger 
and our own Delegate, Bob Bartlett; also Representatives Trimble and Holifield. 

During the second week of May, Mrs. Justine Parks, delegate to the National 
Rural Electric Association from Alaska, Mr. Bill Bittner, a member of our com- 
mittee, and Mr. Martin Stewart, manager of the Chugach Electrie RAA coop- 
erative, will be in Washington for a Rural Electric Association convention. 
I request your permission to have them call on you and explain this proposal 
further. 

My personal thanks for your consideration of this matter and my congratula- 
tions on your continued unselfish leadership of our grand country. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roacer A. RippELL, 
Chairman. 


CENTRAL ALASKA POWER ASSOCIATION 


1. The Eklutna hydroelectric project was constructed for the express purpose of 
providing the central Alaska area with a low-cost source of electrical energy and 
thereby aiding to build the economy and defense of Alaska. 

2. Increased construction cost during the period from approval of the project 
to completion has defeated the original objective. 

3. It is proposed that the Eklutna project be sold to the people of Alaska at a 
price which will permit the generation and distribution of low-cost power. 

4. The Central Alaska Power Association has been organized of all rural electric 
associations in this part of Alaska, with membership open to any municipal 
government to joint for economy of operation, for the purpose of: 

(a) Forming a power pool. 

(b) Development, operation, and distribution of electrical energy. 

(c) Establishment of dump power rates. 

(d) To make available to all consumers in this area the lowest cost energy 
available in the maximum amount prior to cutting in more expensive steam 
generating plants. 

(e) To eliminate parallel construction of primary distribution lines. 

(f) To eliminate the waste of the present system of block consignment of 
energy to separate power companies. 

5. The Central Alaska Power Association is ready to take over Eklutna by pur- 
chase through use of rural electric association funds. 

6. The Central Alaska Power Association can assure maximum use of power 
available rather than by block consignment as plant is now operated and by 
establishing dump power rates to encourage industrial use during the summer 
months when normal power consumption is low. 

7. Typical industries which may be expected to be developed are: 

(a) Frozen food and cold storage plant to process short seasonal Alaska 
farm produce. 

(6) Birch furniture factory. 

(c) Potato drying storage houses to make Alaska potatoes more palatable 
and able to compete with stateside potatoes. 

(d) Safe hay-drying methods. 

(e) Greenhouse heat for earlier start of truck gardening farms. 

(f) Irrigation of farm produce. 

(g) Chicken hatcheries and many other types of industry. 

8. A pattern for the sale of Eklutna has been set when the United States 
Government foreclosed on War Production plants and then allowed repurchase at 
a reduced price which would allow economic operation of the plant and norma! 
amortization of primary investment. 
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9. The sale of Eklutna will permit a test of what can be done in this area with 
a low-cost power supply to improve the basic economy. 

10. The sale of Eklutna should be at a price of between 10 and 15 million dollars. 

1. The. sale of Eklutna under rural electric association regulations would 

return to the Federal Government more than the original investment cost through 
the interest paid by the purchaser (2). percent for 50 years, $18,750,000 interest) 

12. Ownership of Eklutna by a cooperative would eliminate much of the 
criticism of the Government operating utilities in competition with private 
enterprise and for a profit. 


Mr. Bartuett. If I might add to that. It is sure and certain the 
Committee on Intertor and Insular Affairs would never receive this 
as an appendage by way of official transmission of a legislative me- 
morial. It would have to come otherwise. 

Mr. Assorr. I would like to ask Mr. Retherford: We have had 
discussion on fraternal connections of various people this morning. 
Are you in any way connected with the Alaska Committee for Public 
Power? 

Mr. Reruerrorp. No, | am not. 

Mr. Assotr. Do you know the names of the members or the 
persons who comprise that committee. 

Mr. RerHerForp. Not any more than the ones that have been 
stated here today. I have heard it said that Captain Riddell, for ex- 
ample, was one of the members of that committee. 

Mr. Apsportr. Have you received any funds from the Alaska Com- 
mittee for Public Power? 

Mr. RerHerrorp. No, I have not. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, I believe the mayor has made a timely 
reappearance. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was going to suggest a 5-minute break. I think 
all members of the committee would agree we have established the 
fact it is terribly important to get this committee in perspective. 
Does it represent the thinking of the people of Alaska? Does it repre- 
sent the thinking of important organizations in Alaska? 

I think it is very important because of the future of reclamation 
generally and the future of other projects which might come up in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. May I ask one other question. I discussed inform- 
ally with Mr. Boyko at some length yesterday, with varying degrees of 
heat and diminishing and increasing degrees of light, the approach 
that might be made. Has this exchange this morning in your view 
helped your organization? 

Mr. Boykxo. Mr. Chairman, we have long felt the need in this 
area for the appearance of some impartial authority which, at least 
in a figurative sense, in a moral sense, or otherwise could knock heads 
together, because we have been guilty perhaps of sometimes over- 
stating our case and so have other people. The paramount need 
of this area is cooperation between all factions, and perhaps along 
with some of the heat that you referred to, Mr. Abbott, some light 
has been shed at least on the respective positions of the parties. 

It is particularly because the positions of the respective sides are 
not always fully or fairly reported in all of the public media that a 
hearing such as this, I think, is extremely valuable, because those 
that do care to come and listen and those that do report and care to 
report fairly will have the opportunity to at least state our positions, 
whether they agree with us or believe us or not. And in that respect 
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I certainly—if I gave any impression yesterday that I did not approve, 
that was by no means my intention. I was unhappy about some of 
the what I considered irresponsible statements made by some of the 
witnesses that appeared before this committee, but I realize you 
are not responsible for that, nor are you responsible for the sensation- 
alism of reporting. 

Mr. Dawson. What irresponsible statements were made yesterday? 

Mr. Boyko. Several. In the first place, it was stated by Mr. 
Taylor that this association had offered, advised the city it wished 
to buy Eklutna at 50 cents on the dollar. I think we have demon- 
strated here today that no such proposal was made or transmitted 
by us to the city. 

Another statement made by Mr. Taylor, which was apropos of 
nothing but presumably was of interest in some connection with what 
interested the committee, was that he had made a comparison of 
electric rates between the two systems, and he thought the city electric 
rates were about 68 percent of the Chugach Electric rates. That is 
a gross misrepresentation of fact. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you return briefly after the break? 

Mr. Boyrko. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will take a short recess, 

(There was a short recess.) 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

I think Mr. Abbott would like to ask you gentlemen one more 
question. 

Mr. Apspsort. Directed to Mr. Stewart. Are you a director of 
CAPA? A member of the board of directors? 

Mr. Stewart. No, I am not a member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Assortr. Do you have access as manager or acting manager to 
the books? 

Mr. Stewart. I could get it, yes. 

Mr. Assort. Could you, at least that portion which would reflect 
when and how much was paid from CAPA funds to the Alaska Com- 
mittee for Public Power? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. I would have to do it—I am only acting 
manager and I have no authority. I am an alternate on the board in 
case the regular man does not show. 

Mr. Assorr. Who does keep the books? 

Mr. Stewart. Russell Wade, formerly REA auditor. 

Mr. Apsort. Is Mr. Wade located here? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Assotr. You understand it would seem in view of the testi- 
mony that is an almost automatic adjunct to the record that has been 
made here. If you could do that and some time after the noon hour 
let one of the staff people or myself know how much success you have 
had. Simply someone who can responsibly state the amount that 
was made available to the man or men who went to Washington. 

Let me ask you this: As acting manager you had no knowledge of 
action by the board of directors that would authorize that payment to 
the Alaska Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. Stewart. I know it was discussed, yes, 

Mr. Agssorr. Would that take action by a majority of the members 
of the board of directors? 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Assorr. So that it is assumed that the action was taken. And 
would the minutes reflect the discussion which preceded such action? 

Mr. Stewart. I would say they do. I haven’t read the minutes, 
but I would say so. 

Mr. Asport. Could you make an effort also to obtain those minutes? 

Mr. Stewart. You are asking me to do something—I am only 
acting manager, and there is a board of directors. 

Mr. Assorrt. It would simply short-cut and beat piling up duplicat- 
ing requests on the record. And then advise whether or not you have 
been successful in your efforts at the lunch hour to obtain the minutes 
which reflect the action which preceded the approval, and of course 
the action would indicate the amount and on what date. 

Mr. Boyxko. I want to make it clear there is no hesitancy on the 
part of anybody here to make those records available. It is purely 
a question of authority—who produces what. 

Mr. Apsorr. I believe that is understandable. 

Mr. Boyxo. We will make every effort to procure whatever 
information you desire, and it may simply be a question of requesting 
some other properly authorized party to do so. I anticipate no 
delay or difficulty. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, may I say something to Congress- 
man Dawson over here? 

When you were having those Eklutna hearings, I think if you 
will go back in the Bureau of Reclamation you will find a resolution 
from our board of directors guaranteeing to take 9,000 out of Eklutna 
whatever costs came out. We supported Eklutna all the way through. 

Mr. Dawson. To take what? 

Mr. Stewart. The 9,000 kilowatts we have contracted for. I 
think if you go back into the records of this association and the 
national association and the Northwest Public Power, in every 
regional meeting we have backed the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
Eklutna project. 

Mr. Dawson. You don’t need to tell me that. I remember it 
distinctly at the time of the hearings being held. That is what dis- 
turbsme. After guaranteeing to take that, ‘then ¢ oming up and asking 
to buy Eklutna for 50 cents on the dollar when it was just going on 
the line is the thing that is disturbing me. 

I am glad to hear you say that your organization has nothing to do 
with such a proposal. 

Mr. Stewart. I assure you we do not have. 

Mr. Borxo. I would like to add that we feel every dollar that was 
spent for Eklutna, no matter how much it cost in the end, was the best 
investment the Federal Government could make up here and there 
should be more of them. 

Mr. Srewarr. One other thing. Referring back to the Bureau of 
Ree ‘lamation on the $17 million, I think if you go back to the Army 
engineers’ report it says $28 million it will take to build Eklutna; 
does it not? 

Mr. Dawson. The colonel so reported to me yesterday that was 
their report. 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. And that again gives grist to the mill for the oppo- 
nents of reclamation when they say, ‘‘The Bureau of Reclamation came 
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in and said it was going to cost $16 million and the Army engineers 
said it would cost $28 million.” 

Mr. Siewart. That is true; that is in the record. 

Mr. Dawson. That certainly gives Reclamation a black eve... We 
went ahead and authorized it at $16 million. 

Mr. Srewarr. Do you believe this? That if they sold Eklutna to 
the people of Alaska it would take that off the hands of Reclamation, 
their black eve would be gone? 

Mr. Dawson. Certainly not at 50 cents on a dollar. 

Mr. Stewart. I am talking about 100 percent on the dollar. 

Mr. Dawson. I would think so. I would be very much in favor of 
that. 

Mr. Stewart. We are willing to take them off the hook. 

Mr. Dawson. But you understand that all of these reclamation 
projects are built on the theory every penny is going to be repaid to 
the Government with interest on the power and municipal features, 
no interest on irrigation features. That is the very foundation of 
reclamation. 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. And then when you come and want to give one away 
at a bargain price it spoils all reclamation projects. 

Mr. Stewart. Our proposal is to pay out 100 percent to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Dawson. I would certainly favor that, providing you could 
work an arrangement out with the city and others who are sharing 
in that power with you at Eklutna. If you could make such a proposal 
to the Government to take it off their hands, they would be tickled 
to death. 

Mr. Stewart. The proposition was that each one would share in 
Eklutna to the amount of kilowatt-hours they contracted for. At the 
end of the period each ¢onsumer—Matanuska, CEA, the city—would 
own that much of that plant. 

Mr. Dawson. Let me also commend you for your efforts to try 
and get together with the city, because if the city is forced to go out 
and build parallel lines with yours right here in Anchorage, as I under- 
stand there is some proposal to do——- 

Mr. Srewart. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. You people up here in the Anchorage area are 
going to pay for that; no one else. 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. I don’t know what it is going to takeeto get you 
together, but it may be out of this hearing something might come that 
will bring you to the realization that if you do not come to that 
conclusion, it will be pretty rough on you. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair wishes to thank you. 

Excuse me, Mr. Utt. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I wanted to explore a minute some things about CAPA. 

It has no operating properties; is that correct? 

Mr. Srewart. That is true. 
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Mr. Urr. It simply is an organization of cooperatives? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Urt. Where do its funds come from? 

Mr. Stewart. Each one of the co-ops participating in it throw in a 
certain amount of money in the kitty for this project report as well 
as other functions of CAPA. 

Mr. Urr. What is the annual amount of those contributions? 

Mr. Stewart. It amounts to about $115,000, that is to date. 

Mr. Urr. Total to date? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Urr. What percentage of that has been contributed by 
Chugach? 

Mr. Stewart. I believe $75,000. 

Mr. Urr. More than half of the total amount. 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Urr. So that indirectly Chugach has contributed to this 
mysterious fund of which we have spoken? 

Mr. Boyxo. You could put it that way. 

Mr. Urr. Put it that way? It is that way. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Borxo. Yes. In other words, one of the things I sort of take 
a little distance from is the idea of a mysterious fund. Assuming— 
and I have no knowledge—but assuming that CAPA contributed to 
the funds of this committee, the title of which now escapes me, since 
to my knowledge CAPA has no other sources of revenue, I would say 
that such contribution as was made presumably was made from a 
fund which consisted of substantial amounts of moneys advanced as 
a loan repayable, by Chugach Electric Association. 

Mr. Urr. Wait a minute. Do you mean that the advancements 
by Chugach to CAPA are repayable? 

Mr. Boyxo. Oh, yes, they are secured by a note. 

Mr. Urr. CAPA has no operating income. From whence would 
they ever pay their notes? 

Mr. Borxo. CAPA, of course, contemplates a substantial capital- 
ization and contemplates REA financing and contemplates operating 
revenues, which will create a general fund, which will have no difficulty 
at all in paying these loans back-if the project becomes feasible. If, 
contrary to all reasonable expectancy, it turns out to be not feasible, 
there is that element of risk involved that those loans will not be 
repaid. But at the present time our board of directors have no such 
apprehension. 

Mr. Urr. This repayment would be from REA funds anyhow then, 
would it not? 

Mr. Borxo. No. I think it is contemplated to pay it back out of 
general funds. 

Mr. Stewart. All engineering put in on this project, when the 
REA audits the books, or some auditor, they possibly—some of it 
might be kicked out and some REA will allow on a definite project 
report. Any expenditures for engineers will be reimbursed by REA 
if the project is authorized. But that engineering study is part of it 
and a certain percent of overhead. 
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Mr. Urr. As it now stands today, it is safe to say that 50 percent 
of the funds received by this Alaska Public Power Committee had 
their source in Chugach? 

Mr. Boyxo. No, it is not safe to say that, because we don’t know 
from what other sources this committee may have received con- 
tributions. It is my belief they received funds from CAPA, but I 
don’t know how much and I don’t know whether they have received 
contributions from other sources, private individuals, organizations. 
I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Urr. You just testified that, out of $115,000, $75,000 has come 
from Chugach. 

Mr. Boyxo. Yes, to CAPA. But, Congressman Utt, if I am 
wrong, please correct me—I understood your last question to say this 
committee had received 50 percent of its contributions, the public 
power committee or whatever it is called. That I would say is not 
safe to say. 

Mr. Urr. I would say over 50 percent of the funds received by the 
committee was original CAPA funds. 

Mr. Boyxo. That is right. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Stewart, you are acting general manager of Chugach? 

Mr. Stewart. | am manager of CEA. 

Mr. Urr. Is that your exclusive job or are you working for any 
other organization? 

Mr. Stewart. I am acting manager for CAPA on the project 
report. 

Mr. Urr. And do you own any other public utility yourself? 

Mr. Stewarr. We just purchased one the other day in Moose 
Pass. 

Mr. Urr. And who is ‘“‘we’’? 

Mr. Stewart. Russell Wade, Vance Clinton, Oliver Riggs, and 
myself. 

Mr. Urr. Is it a four-way equal partnership? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. And any of the funds which were used to purchase this 
have their source either in CAPA or in Chugach? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Urr. All private funds? 

Mr. Stewart. All private funds. 

Mr. Urr. Does this private utility you are a quarter owner in 
compete in any way with Chugach or any other REA? 

Mr. Stewart. Compete with them, you say? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Mr. Urr. It serves no district that is served otherwise? 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Urr. Who were the former owners of Moose Pass? 

Mr. Stewart. Estes Bros. 

Mr. Urr. I think that is all. 

Mr. Boyko. I might add, Congressmen and Mr. Chairman, that 
the Kenai Lake Cooperative, which is one of the participants of 
CAPA, has agreed to lease and purchase this particular utility at 
Moose Pass at the price at which it was purchased by these ‘four 
individuals. There is no profit involved. Actually this was an 
accommodation to enable the Kenai Lake Cooperative to acquire an 
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existing portion which will be a necessary adjunct to their proposed 
district. 

Mr. Urr. Is it not true that the city of Seward also was trying to 
purchase this utility at the same time you purchased it? 

Mr. Boyko. If they did, I wouldn’t know with what money. 

Mr. Stewart. From what Estes Bros. tell me, they never had an 
option on it, and before he talked to me about purchasing that he 

called the city of Seward and they told him they were not interested 
in it and did not have the money to purchase it. 

Mr. Assorr. Is the power which you people generate and/or 
transmit subject to the preference clause? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anporr. And how does that preference clause read? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t quite follow you. 

Mr. Asporr. The preference clause within the reclamation law 
and the flood control act where power is federally generated requires 
delivery or priority to certain preference customers, does it not? 

Mr. Srewarr. Right. 

Mr. Anporr. And, as a matter of fact, are not REA’s preference 
customers from Federal projects? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. ’ 

Mr. Assotr. What other entities are preference customers? 

Mr. Boyxo. To my knowledge, municipalities are, public bodies. 

Mr. Ansorrt. Is not the city of Anchorage as a municipality a pref- 
erence customer itself? 

Mr. Boyxo. Definitely. 

Mr. Assorr. Under that base, would you not be obligated to deliver 
power to the city of Anchorage before you delivered to any nonprefer- 
ence customer? 

Mr. Boyxo. That is correct. 

Mr. Stewart. I doubt this, because in the REA Act it does not 
allow moneys to be spent inside of an incorporated city limits over 
1,500. 

Mr. Boyxo. Mr. Abbott, however, is talking about Eklutna now, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Asport. I am not talking about spending money within corpo- 
rate city limits. I am talking about sales of electrie energy to 
preference customers. 

Mr. Boyrxo. By Eklutna. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Asporr. How about the power which REA’s generate them- 
selves? Are you required to deliver to preference customers? 

Mr. Stewart. Other cooperatives. I would say, if it was a city 
of less than 1,500, outside of an incorporated city, we could. 

Mr. Assorr. But you are not permitted under your law to deliver 
to cities having a population greater than 1,500? 

Mr. Stewart. I think under the REA Act. 

Mr. ReruerrorD. Maybe I can clear something a little bit. I 
might not have all the facts, but basically the REA loans are made 
for the purpose of serving the needs of the co-op itself. If it happens 
that their generating plant has a temporary excess of capacity that 
they can use to deliver to some other agency, they are allowed to do 
so, but the basic financing for the REA project is for the use of that 
co-op itself. 
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Mr. Assorr. Would you include in your prospective customers a 
private utility? 

Mr. RerHerrorp. If there was excess capacity, it is my impression 
they allow that to be done. 

Mr. Assorr. If you have X kilowatts of power with Y users, 
including among those users a private utility, is it likely that you 
would stimulate additional co-op customers when you already have 
the private utility customer? 

Mr. RetHerrorp. No; it is not very logical, stated that way. 
You are asking me? 

Mr. Apport. I am simply asking, either you continue to push the 
overall purpose of REA’s, or having brought in some private utility 
you may well be working at cross-purposes. 

Mr. Boykxo. I think I can answer that question. The purpose of 
acquiring the utility system was one of economy and integration and 
not one of expansion. In other words, for instance, in the case of 
Inlet Power & Light Co., it was only a question of time before that 

company would have to ‘be integrated either into the system of the 
city or the CEA. Both sides were negotiating. As it happens, it 
was more logical and feasible at that time to integrate Inlet Power & 
Light into CEA. But insofar as the co-op itself was concerned that 
was neither the primary purpose nor objective. But it did serve 
a public purpose in the area because it eliminated some of the dupli- 
cation and it made more efficient operation possible. It permitted 
the retirement of uneconomical generating equipment and so forth. 

Mr. Ansorr. In your concept of coordinating the generation of 
electric energy in central Alaska, in marketing that energy, and mak- 
ing it available on a pool or integrated basis, have you in mind or 
have you stated that one proposal might be creation of the equivalent 
of a valley authority tvpe of organization? 

Mr. Boyxo. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Having power of eminent domain. 

Mr. Boyrxo. Yes; that could be one way of handling it. It isn’t 
necessarily our proposal. 

Mr. Assorr. But have you proposed or have you given serious 
consideration to creation of a valley authority, as we speak of it in 
our utility setup? 

Mr. Boyrxo. I think Mr. Stewart can answer this better, but | 
believe that the Northwest Power Association has come up with 
some sort of an area plan, not necessarily a valley authority. I think 
they have in mind a kind of regional corporation. 

Mr. Assorr. But, in any case, would one of the authorities of that 
group be the power of eminent domain? 

Mr. Boyrxo. I would think that would necessarily follow. 

Mr. Anport. To include condemnation through the usual proce- 
dures, declaration of taking and what have vou? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Yes. 

Mr. Assort. To acquire existing utilities and transmission systems. 

Mr. Boyxo. Of course, that is a question. Such a bill, incidentally, 
was proposed in the Territorial legislature. It was proposed last 
session that the Territorial power commission be created, which not 
only would regulate but also operate the utilities and which would 
have had those powers. That bill did not pass. 

I was down there as a representative of the co-ops, and I did not 
favor personally the operation features of that bill, because I thought 
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that it went further than was needed. I think what we need more 
at this point is regulatory powers rather than operational powers. 
I think that the existing agencies, the Bureau, the cities, the REA 
co-ops, are perfectly capable of operating their own facilities. What 
they need is cooperation and integration and an occasional nudge 
from a regulatory body when they get entangled in their local 
squabbles. 

Mr. Dawson. Do I understand there are no regulatory bodies in 
the Territory? 

Mr. Boyxo. Not in the public utility field. That is correct. 

Mr. Assort. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, gentlemen, unless some other member 
of the committee has any questions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartuett. I would like to ask unanimous consent there be 
included in the record a statement on tidelands submitted by the 
Bureau of Land Management here at Anchorage, and likewise one on 
townsite lands. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, those statements will be included 
in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


TIDELANDS 


THE RESOURCE 


Considerable permanent occupancy of tidelands and shorelauds has already 
occurred and is continuing to occur, especially in Southeastern Alaska. This 
despite lack of proper authorization. Developments have been built on fills 
and pilings over tidelands and even beyond over the submerged lands. Rough 
topography of the uplands in many places precludes inland expansion of com- 
munity development. Not only do these improvements involve docks and 
warehouses, but also streets, commercial establishments, hotels, and residences. 
Much of the commercial and business sections of southeastern Alaskan towns, 
including Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, Wrangell, Sitka, and Petersburg, 
are located on the tidelands. This condition has existed for many decades and 
the improvements on tidelands in some of these towns are estimated to be worth 
many millions of dollars. 

This situation is rapidly becoming more complicated and unmanageable be- 
cause of the growth and expansion of the cities and towns fronting upon tidal 
waters. A few tideland occupants have received revocable permits from the 
Bureau of Land Management; others, or their successors in interest, have mis- 
takenly improved land while relying upon sanction given by the Corps of Engi- 
neers to do so wherever occupancy and improvements would not interfere with 
navigation. 

USE AND OWNERSHIP 


There is, at present, no legislative authority to issue occupancy leases or to 
dispose of title to the lands. The Territory has no jurisdiction, as the tidelands 
and the beds of navigable waters are held in trust for the Territory pending the 
granting of statehood. The Bureau of Land Management may only issue landing 
and wharf permits and special land-use permits which are revocable at will. 
Permittees are, therefore, generally discouraged from construction of permanent 
improvements. Although without present jurisdiction, the Territory shall be 
the suecessor in interest to the tidelands and shorelands of navigable waters and 
consequently has a vital interest in their present administration and develop- 
ment while under Federal jurisdiction. 

There being only limited authority to legalize the occupancy of lands con- 
taining permanent improvements, it would probably be highly inequitable to 
bring trespass charges against the holders of real property assets on the tidelands. 
Positive action is needed to minimize uncertainties of occupancy of tideland 
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areas and to encourage further limited occupancy and development, as both are 
needed for the growth of coastal communities. 


PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


In the event of failure of enactment of pending legislation to grant statehood to 
the Territory of Alaska, or to transfer to the Territory of Alaska title to the 
tidelands on its coastline and the beds of navigable waters, it is incumbent upon 
the Bureau of Land Management to effect a satisfactory interim administration of 
tidelands and navigable water shorelands in the public interest. This is necessary 
particularly as to tidelands and shorelands of navigable waters within or in front 
of the limits of any city. 


PROGRAM NEEDED TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 


1. If there is failure of enactment of legislation now pending in the Department 
to transfer to the Territory of Alaska title to the tidelands on its coastline and 
the beds of navigable waters, legislation might be introduced which would auth- 
orize the townsite trustee to establish inner harbor lines, make the townsite laws 
applicable to the tidelands, and make tidelands between the meander line and the 
inner harbor lines disposable property. Generally, this would require little ad- 
ditional survey of external lines as the townsite limits and meander lines have been 
surveyed for established townsites. 

2. With adoption of the above provide for expansion of townsite administration 
to provide for beneficial use and disposal of tidelands through provision of sub- 
division surveys and leasing and disposal with recognition of the usual valid rights 
and preferences and community development patterns. 

3. Formulation within present legislative authorities, unless tidelands and beds 
of navigable waters are transferred to the Territory of Alaska, a more effective 
interim administration of tidelands and navigable water shorelands beyond the 
limits of townsites for the transition period from Territorial to Statehood status 
of Alaska, with due consideration of present and future Territorial and community 
interests. 

The formulation of such interim administration might be by joint effort of the 
Territorial department of lands, Alaska Resources Development Board, and the 
Bureau of Land Management upon appropriate inventory of the physical and 
tenure aspects of the problem in selected areas and appropriate examiaation of the 
methods and procedures aspects of such administration. 


TownsItTE LANDs 
THE RESOURCE 


Alaska is a frontier primarily of city dwellers. On April 1, 1950, 96,833 people 
or about 75 percent of the Territory’s population lived in the greater area or 
recording districts of the 12 largest cities and towns. The relative importance 
of its larger cities is increasing. Between the census in 1939 and 1950, there was 
an increase of 122 percent in the number of persons living in these community 
areas. 

There has been a recent general increase in the number of cities, towns, and 
villages in Alaska. Large communities with 1,000 or more people numbered 
7 in 1929, 8 in 1939, and 12 in 1950. Towns and villages with 500 to 1,000 people 
numbered 5 in 1929, 9 in 1939, and 12 in 1950. Smaller communities with 300 
to 500 inhabitants numbered 13 in 1929, 14 in 1939, and 20 in 1950. 

This increasing concentration of population in cities and towns requires greater 
attention to their land requirements for community growth. Important among 
these are lands for homes, business, recreation, and municipal purposes. More- 
over, how well Alaskan communities are planned and developed in the years 
ahead will have a direct bearing on the standard and enjoyableness of living of 
most Alaskans. 

Unplanned and unregulated growth has helped to produce most of the improve- 
ment problems now faced by the larger Alaskan communities. Many Alaskans 
are disturbed by the way their communities have developed and have set themselves 
the task of examining the influences that have made them what they are and 
developing plans for better civic development. Recently a League of Alaskan 
Cities was organized to foster local and territorial remedial action on municipal 
problems. 

Of the larger cities and towns, Anchorage, Seward, and Nenana originated as 
planned railroad townsites and Nome and Palmer as government townsites. 
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In character, they are more open and spread out than other Alaskan cities. 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Kodiak, Sitka, Petersburg, Wrangell, and Cordova, which 
are trustee townsites, began as de facto mining, fishing, transportation, or ad- 
ministrative centers closely huddled along their water fronts. In their develop- 
ment, town plats too often came to be seen mainly as means of subdividing 
land for sale, resulting in cities not primarily as places to live, but as real estate, 
although in many lands were designated for public parks and municipal reserves, 

With the impact of defense construction, the largest communities of Alaska 
burst into the suburbs where speculation reigned. The few attempts of suburb 
builders to produce livable planned developments have generally been over- 
whelmed by thoughtless building along traffic arteries. 


USE AND OWNERSHIP 


Townsites in Alaska have evolved under the administration of four separate 
acts, namely: Presidential (Government), railroad, native (de facto), and trustee 
de facto). As indicated above, most have been developed as trustee townsites. 
Over the vears, many townsites, including some of those of the larger cities, have 
been fully surveyed, platted, and lands patented or otherwise conveyed and are 
no longer of primary responsibility to the Federal Government. These include 
Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, Nome, Seldovia, Skagway as well as 
a number of smaller communities. Not counting the additions, there being as 
many as four in some cases, there are 40 active trustee townsites at present in 
Alaska which have an average population of over 500 people. Of the active 
trustee townsites, 8 need immediate provision of townsite plans, 3 need sub- 
divisional surveys, 3 are awaiting plat approval, 4 are awaiting patent to the 
trustee, 4 are awaiting awards of lots to claimants, and 16 are awaiting appraisal 
and sale of vacant subdivided land. Several new planned townsites, including 
Tok Junetion, Buffalo Center, and Cantwell have been surveyed and are under- 
going development under the Presidential Townsite Act. 


PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


1. Provision of effectively planned and platted new townsites or townsite 
additions and adaptations of form of de facto townsites in the survey and platting 
so as to provide community plans that take account of real living needs—eco- 
nomic, social, hygienic, and esthetic. 

2. Provision of simplified and speedier townsite administration through the 
various processes of surveying, filing of plats, appraising and selling, and awarding 
of patents. 

PROGRAM NEEDED TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 


1. Provision of a new and simplified townsite law to replace the existing cum- 
bersome, and in some respects contradictory, statutes now in operation in Alaska. 

2. Provision whereby city planning services could be contracted in order to 
effectively plan and plat new townsites or townsite additions and adapt the forms 
of de facto communities to more adequately serve urban functional needs. This 
would eliminate necessity of employing full-time townsite planner and permit 
fuller attention to other aspects of townsite administration. 

3. Consolidation of townsite administration into a single office where all 
matters pertaining to townsite planning, surveying and platting, appraisal and 
selling, issuance of patent and awards, and maintenance of townsite records may 
be dealt with more expeditiously. : 

+. Provision for contract and payment of various townsite improvement 
projects out of townsite sale receipts remaining after payment townsite trustee 
expenditures in townsite administration. 

5. Execution of townsite administration as follows, fiscal year 1956-60: 








Trustee townsite administration program: 1956-60 
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Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Hubbard, do you have a written statement? 

Dr. Husparp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you prefer just to place that in the record? 

Dr. Hussarp. That would be quite all right. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Dawson. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, we accept it for the record. 

Mr. Bartietr. You do not have any additional verbal statement 
that you think it is necessary to supplement that written statement 
with? 

Dr. Husparp. No, I think not. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Dr. HusBBARD ON ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH Act 


I am Dr. Osear E. Hubbard, chief of the mental health section of the Alaska 
Health Department. I only came to Alaska to accept the position of chief of the 
mental healtb section on July 1. There are many things about the Territory 
and its probleas I have yet to learn, but the care of its mentally ill is my serious 
concern. 
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It is my considered professional opinion— 
1. That the laws governing commitment of mental patients are in need of 
change to bring them up to date; 
2. That provision for care of the mentally ill of Alaska in hospital facilities 
within the Territory is most desirable; and 
3. That it is further important to furnish the Territory authority and means 
to conduct for itself a sound and comprehensive mental health program. 

I have caretully studied H. R. 6376, a bill to provide for the hospitalization and 
care Of the mentally ill of Alaska. To me it appears to provide for a proper re- 
vision of the commitment laws in the Territory. Further, its grants would provide 
for hospitalization of the mentally ill in the Territory and for a program for their 
care. Finally it provides authority for the Territory to set up a comprehensive 
mental health program. 

For these reasons I wish to urge your committee to use its resources toward the 
passage of this bill. 

I have been asked if I think it would be possible to obtain professional staff for 
hospital facilities and the carrying out of a mental health program in Alaska, 
Given the hospitals in which to care for their patients and adequate funds for 
salaries—which this bill provides—it is my opinion that the staff could be obtained. 


Mr. Axssort. I have one other question of Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Boyko. The memorandum, the subject of which is ‘Wholesale 
Power Supply of the Central Alaska Area,” and a memorandum 
“Problems of Public Utility Relocation Incident to Highway Improve- 
ments in Alaska,’’ was it your desire that they be placed in the record 
following your testimony? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Yes. 

Mr. AssBorr. Then I would so request. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


MEMORANDUM FROM CENTRAL ALASKA POWER ASSOCIATION, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


To: Congress of the United States. 

From: Marlin S. Stewart, manager, Chugach Electric Association, Inc. acting 
manager, Central Alaska Power Association, Inc. 

Subject: Wholesale power supply of the central Alaska area. 


The history of local and area power, while comparatively short, is nonetheless 
poignant, and is to all practical purposes unique in some important particulars; 
for instance, there exists today in the minds of a great many people the feeling 
that this is still a construction camp, with attendant boom and bust complexes. 

The real upsurge of power needs reflected today stem from 1948 At that time 
the military commands started a program of reactivating, modernization and 
expansion of certain bases to meet changing world conditions. Perhaps the 
greatest deficiency in the utility setup was electric power and a brief summary 
of the situation found at that time may be helpful: 

1. The United States Air Force had acquired the former United States Army 
Air Corps bases in Alaska and the Alaskan Command was under an Air Force 
general officer. 

2. Criteria were required for rapid build up of Alaska defenses on both an interim 
and continuing basis until a level yet to be determined was reached. 

3. Reconnaisance of all possible logistical support on the bases themselves, as 
well as communities contiguous thereto, was made at high priority by specialized 
personnel of the several services and their reports evaluated and forwarded to the 
joint chiefs of staff for use in overall planning. 

The findings in (3) above should be of interest to your committee in connection 
with power and utilities. Some excerpts from that report submitted in 1949 
to the Alaskan Air Command are quoted in part below: 

(a) “There is no surplus power available in the Anchorage area—brownouts 
and, indeed, complete failures of the city’s and other small electrical systems are 
not uncommon—the city of Anchorage has no desire to serve areas outside the 
incorporated city limits with power—a 2,000 kilovolt-ampere emergency tie 
line exists between the Elmendorf base and APU, but, its practical worth, except 
in actual emergencies is very low—there is no projected new construction”’ ete. 
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At about this same time the Inlet Power & Light Co. who were organized by a 
real-estate firm to supply power to properties outside the city corporate limits 
being promoted by them, decided to expand and offer service to anyone contiguous 
to their system, Concurrently the rural areas who were unable to obtain power 
from either the city of Anchorage or other power companies of the area, decided 
to attempt the formation of an REA cooperative and were successful in completion 
of the first phase in 1949. For the next 3 years (1950 to 1953, inclusive) there 
was a most vigorous campaign of power expansion in the Anchorage area at 
large, including the military bases. Also during this time the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion started the Eklutna project which was activated (the first unit) in January 
1955. It ean be truthfully said that, at the time of the completion of Eklutna, 
the Anchorage and Palmer areas for the first time in many years had enough 
electric power to satisfy their immediate needs. In the interim other changes 
were taking place—as an example—several small power companies were pur- 
chased by CEA and other expensive sources of power, such as the CEA and city of 
Anchorage’s diesel plants were placed on standby status. 

In order that the Eklutna power supply might be firmed up—the CEA board 
of directors decided to proceed with the completion of the Knik Arm steam plant 
which had been pending since 1953. This new addition consisting of a 5,000- 
kilowatt thermoelectric generating unit would bring the total nameplate capacity 
up to 14,500 kilowatts. 

Conservative estimates show that generating capacity represented by the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Eklutna hydro project and the CEA Knik Arm steam 
plant will be completely utilized by 1958. High-cost power, power shortages and 
future requirements of other cooperatives in the Matanuska Valley and on the 
Kenai Peninsula brought concerted action by them all and the Central Alaska 
Power Association was formed for the purpose of providing an organization for 
the generation and transmission of wholesale power to its members. The first 
action of this association was to initiate an engineering study to produce a definite 
project report for a 12,000-kilowatt hydroelectric installation on Cooper Lake on 
the Kenai Peninsula. - This report will be complete in December of this vear and 
it is hoped that REA financing for its construction can be arranged for immediately 
thereafter. If this proves feasible it is hoped to have the plant in operation not 
later than 1958. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has started studies on Caribou Creek during 1955 
and their present estimate is that the report on same will be out in 1958. Pre- 
sumably, a definite project report could be available in 1959 and preassuming 
favorable action before the Congress construction could start in 1960. 

The Corps of Engineers, Alaska district, have done a considerable amount of 
preliminary work at Lake George and Bradley Lake both of which appears to be 
attractive potential sites. The Lake George project should be considered a 
multipurpose flood control and power development—with ultimate installed 
capacity in the order of 200,000 kilowatts or more. The Bradley Lake project 
may be considered a power project with an ultimate installed capacity of greater 
than 46,000 kilowatts. This work should be continued and supplemented by 
other project studies. 

It hes been reported that there may be a proposal forthcoming to set aside the 
Lake George area of the Knik Watershed as a national monument. Such use of 
this area could preclude the further study of the hydroelectric potential and flood- 
control possibilities of this remarkable natural dam site. The CAPA will oppose 
the establishment of such a monument at Lake George until sufficient studies 
are made to show the true hydroelectric potential and flood-control value of this 
site. At such time as the various benefits to the area can be properly evaluated 
in the light of such studies, then the CAPA contends would be the more logical 
time to consider the merits of the lake as a national monument. 

Members of the CAPA have continuously worked through their Territorywide 
Alaska Rural Electric Co-operative Association and the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association for the adoption of principles and the endorsement of 
projects for a comprehensive power program for Alaska. The following excerpts 
from resolutions made by the NRECA at its meeting held in Kodiak, Alaska, on 
August 11, 12, and 13, of this year: 

(1) As a general statement of objective we recommend to our systems the 
adoption of the following motto: 

“To provide the best possible electric service at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with sound business principles.”’ 

(2) We endorse the harnessing of Alaska water resources by means of multiple- 
paper dams and projects looking toward comprehensive development of river 
yasins. 
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(3) We endorse the principle of power pooling whereby generating plants and 
the various load centers and interconnected by means of a transmission grid. 

(4) We request the Bureau of Reclamation to resume its study of waterpower 
of the Susitna River Basin and specifically the Devil Canyon project including 
transmission lines to the Fairbanks and Anchorage areas. 

(5) We endorse continued study of the Bureau of Reclamation of the Caribou 
Creek project with a view to earliest possible construction assuming the engineer- 
ing report shows economic feasibility. 

(6) We endorse the Cooper Lake project study by the Central Alaska Power 
Association with a view to earliest possible construction assuming the engineering 
report shows economic feasibility. 

(7) We express interest in the proposed Crescent Lake project of the city of 
Seward and we endorse its construction if economic feasibility can be established, 
perhaps through constructing transmission lines to interconnect the various 
utilities of the lower rail belt area. 

(8) We urge the Corps of Engineers to study the Lake George flood control 
and power project, of the Bradley Lake project, and that the corps continue its 
work on the Alaska 308 Report for comprehensive development of water resources. 

(9) We urge an early detailed study of the waterpower resources of Kodiak 
Island. 

(10) As a general principle we wish to support power development everywhere 
in Alaska. Specifically we endorse the construction of the Blue Lake project 
near Sitka, Swan Lake project near Ketchikan, and Lake Dorothy project near 
Juneau as required by the load growth in these areas. 

To further enhance the effectiveness of any hydroelectric studies made in 
Alaska it is the strong feeling of the CAPA that the program of stream-gaging 
being carried on by the United States Geological Survey must be expanded to 
include many more streams than now being gaged and that in particular, the 
program of water measurements on the large rivers of the Territory such as the 
Yukon, the Copper, and the Susitna be greatly expanded. These large rivers 
hold untold millions of undeveloped horsepower—some of it is estimated to be 
very low cost. The CAPA feels that the label of “untold’’ must be removed as 
rapidly as possible for the good of Alaska. Also, it must be remembered that 
some of Alaska’s large streams have their origin in Canada and it certainly 
behooves us all to know what we are talking about when we sit down with our 
industrious neighbors and talk about joint hydro developments or discuss water 
rights of Alaska and Canada. 

Finally, the CAPA desires to make it clearly known that its present board of 
directors, its articles of incorporation and its bylaws encourage participation of 
all persons and agencies who need electric power and are interested in increasing 
the power supply and economic growth of the central Alaska region through the 
operation of this nonprofit corporation. The CEA and CAPA feel that CAPA 
can perform a greatly needed function of providing for the integration of areawide 
power facilities and markets on a cooperative, locally controlled basis. 


MEMORANDUM From CuuGacu EveEctric ASSOCIATION, INc., ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC UTILITY RELOCATION INCIDENT TO HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS 
IN ALASKA 


Chugach Electric Association, Inc., although not a public utility, but a private 
membership corporation furnishing electrical light and power to its members 
only by means of a nonprofit cooperative generation, transmission and distribution 
system, owned and operated by the members and financed through loans from the 
Rural Fiectrification Administration, United States Department of Agriculture, 
is increasingly faced, together with other public ard private agencies in the 
Territory, with the problem generally referred to as that of public utility relocation 
incident to highway improvement. 

The problem may be briefly stated as follows: Traditionally, publie utilities of 

arious kinds ha’ e established themsel\es along, and more frequently within, 
publie highway rights-of-way. This has been done gererally pursuant to con- 
stitutional or statutory authority to do so. Such permission, to make use of 
publie highways, has most often been subject to restrictions in the public interest, 
the general tenor of these revolving around the protection of the traveling public 
ind the preservation of the highway facility as an artery of travel. In most 
jurisdictions, too, such authority to use the public roads have been acecmpanied 
by either an express statutory proviso or an administrative determination by an 
executive agency, to the effect that, as the necessities of highway improvement 
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require it, the public utility facilities are to be removed from one location within 
the highway rights-of-way to another, and at the expense of the utilities themselves. 

As highway improvement and modernization have gone forward everywhere 
throughout the Nation, utilities ha--e seen their resources subjected to a greater 
and greater burden, arising out of the need to relocate more and more ot their 
facilities at their own expense, incident to highwav betterment. 

According to figures established by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, during the survey year 1953, the total dollar value of all highway projects 
completed in that year within the 48 States amounted to approximately $1.7 
billion and involved 40,027 miles of highway and 10,245 highway projects. The 
public utilities which furnished data to the Department of Commerce reported 
that they could identify 5,422 utility relocations in connection with 3,836 of these 
highwav projects. The dollar value of construction amounted to approximately 
$1.1 billion, involving 13,868 miles of highway. According to these reports the 
utilities indicated that these relocations cost the amount of $35.5 million during 
the survey year. The bulk of this relocation cost involved utilities located within 
the highway right-of-way, namely, $29.1 million or 82 percent of the reported 
utility relocation cost. The remaining $6.4 million, or 18 percent, involved 
utilities located on their own private rights-of-way; in this case, the utilities 
reported that they were reimbursed $4.6 million of their $6.4 million cost. It is 
believed that the remaining $1.8 million represents betterments which normally 
would not be reimbursed as well as claims for which reimbursements were still 
pending at the time of the survey. 

Here in Alaska highway improvements on the public domain, other than the 
national forests, are under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road Commission, an 
agency of the United States Department of the Interior. Jurisdiction over 
highways within national forests is vested with the Bureau of Public Roads. In 
addition, numerous local government units, such as municipalities and public- 
utility districts exercise jurisdiction over increasing mileages of highways and 
roads within the Territory. Public utilities, such as electricity and telephones 
are presently being furnished throughout the Territory by a number of agencies, 
both public and private. Among these are municipalities, Rural Electrification 
Cooperatives and private power and telephone companies. All these, in varying 
degrees, utilize increasing mileages of public highway rights-of-way, along with 
easements on privately owned land. 

In the case of Chugach Electric Association, there is involved an investment 
of approximately $4.7 million in transmission and distribution lines and facilities, 
spanning approximately 390 miles of rights-of-way, better than half of which are 
= in nature and thus susceptible to the occurrence of the relocation problem. 
Since the total capitalization of this cooperative is presently in the neighborhood 
of about $12 million, the possible replacement of close to one-fourth of this value 
represents a crushing burden for which no provision is made in the operation of 
this nonprofit utility. 

Inasmuch as electrification of the rural and suburban areas of Alaska is a 
relatively new development which has run well ahead of roadbuilding and im- 
provement activities in the Territory, relocation problems to date have been 
negligible, dollarwise. However, with increasing urbanization of the area 
served by this and other cooperatives and modernization of highways and roads, 
the time will come when this problem may become one of grave importance 
presenting a Hobson’s choice between retarding road improvement and destroy- 
ine the progress of electrification, which alone can open up the Alaskan country- 
side to industrial and acricultural development. To meet this problem when it 
becomes pressing, levislation is urgently needed. At the present time neither 
Federal nor Territorial legislation exists relating to the reimbursement of public 
utility relocation costs arising ovt of highway improvements. In the conti- 
nental United States, under the Federal-aid laws and regulations issued there- 
under, the Bureau of Public Roads, in the administration of the recular Federal- 
aid highway program, makes reimbursement to the States for utility relocation 
costs to the extent that the States involved are required under their own laws 
and procedures to pay for such costs. In addition, the Federal-aid highway 
laws contain certain provisions under which Federal funds may participate up 
to 100 percent in the cost of projects for the elimination of hazards of railway- 
highway crossings and a 10 percent contribytion by the railroad is required for 
certain classes of these projects. Since the Territory of Alaska does not partic- 
ipate under the Federal Aid to Hithways program, but appropriations are made 
directly ovt of the general treasury toward the construction of highways and 
roads in the Territory of Alaska, no such funds can be made available, except 
under specific enabling statutes yet to be enacted. 
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At the presert time laws fourd in 20 jurisdictions specifically provide that 
certain designated public utilities occupying the public highway rights-of-way 
must be moved and at the expense of the utilities themselves, when necessitated 
by highway betterment. These States are California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. The statutes of five other 
States, Florida, Oregon, Pennsyl ania, South Dakota, ard Virginia, require all 
or specified utilities to mo’ e their facilities incident to a highway impro‘ement, 
but no reference is made in the statutes as to who is to pay the cost thereof. 
However, court decisions, Attorney General opinions, or an obvious construction 
of the statvtes themselves in these five States indicate that the utility must pay 
if its facilities are located within the highway right-of-way. In four jurisdictions, 
New York, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Hawaii, statutorv distinctions are 
made between publicly owned and pri‘‘ately owned utilities with respect to who 
shall bear the cost of the facility relocation; in these instances the statute pro~ides 
that the highway department must pay all or part of the cost when publicly 
owned utilities are to be relocated, under designated circumstances. Special 
statutorv provisions of 19 States make some provision for the payment of cost 
of the relocation of utilities in the ease of toll roads. Most of these laws seem to 
direct the toll-road authority to pay the cost of relocation of utilitv facilities; 
but it is not too clear from some of the laws whether this applies to utilities located 
on their own private right-of-way, which must relocate to accommodate a toll-road 
improvement, or to utility facilities located on the toll-road right-of-way. It 
should be noted that court decisions have not aided in this problem, but have 
uvheld relocation at the utility’s exnense, except where there has been unreason- 
able discrimination against one utility, or when a utilitv’s relocation has been 
designed for the benefit of another utility or for the benefit of a municipality 
acting in its proprietarv capacity. The only exceptions occurred where public 
utilities are located ertirely on their own private rights-of-way and where a 
proposed highway improvement will engulf the utility facilities acouiring their 
relocation or removal. In those cases utilities have been treated in the same 
manner as have private landowners, and the courts have held that their property 
mist be acquired bv purchase or condemnation, 

The following States now provide, through statutory enactments, judicial 
decisions or accepted administrative practice for the reimbursement, in whole 
or in part, of the cost of public utility relocation: California, in certain designated 
special cases; Colorado, where prior property rights exist; Connecticut, cost 
shared by highwav department and utilities for designated utilities on controlled- 
access highways; Delaware, public-owned utilities; Florida, on municipal eonnect- 
ing link State roads; Illinois, municipally owned utilities; Iowa, if provided in 
franchise or ordinance provision; Massachusetts, publicly owned utilities; Michi- 
gan, publicly owned electric and power and transit utilities; Minnesota, 
municipally owned utilities; Nebraska, publielv or cooperatively owned irrigation 
and drainage ditches; Nevada, telephone utilities; others by amicable settlement 
between State and utilitv company; New Hampshire, poles and wires placed on 
right-of-way prior to 1939; New Jersey, publicly owned utility, any utility facility 
disrupted due to grade separations or those located in a highway that is vacated 
or wiped out due to radical grade changes, publicly or privately owned facilities 
located on freeways or parkways; New York. publicly owned water, sewer, and 
other facilities maintained for public use; Oklahoma, if provided for by State 
highway commission; Oregon, privately or publicly owned utilities locatedwithin 
municipalities; South Carolina, State reimburses for actual cost of moving utility 
unless utilitv is occupying right-of-way by permit; South Dakota, municipally 
owned utilities by agreement at time project is set up; Utah, costs determined by 
agreement between parties; Washington, utilities inside municipalities if franchise 
agreement so provides: District of Columbia, publicly owned utilities and privately 
owned utilities, District reimburses for poles, lights, and other installatiors but 
not for underground conduits; Hawaii, privately owned utilities, shared cost, 
publicly owned utilities at expense of Territorial government; Puerto Rico 
publicly owned electric and power and other utilities as well as federally owned 
utilities. 

In addition, some contribution to the cost of relocation of certain snecified 
utilities is made in the following States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georcia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michivan, Minnesota, Mississipni, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
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York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Some of the foregoing 
are quite restrictive and apply only to selected cases. 

The problem has reached such proportions in the United States that as a result of 
representations made to the Congress of the United States in connection with the 
1952 and 1954 Federal aid to highways hearing, the Congress directed that a 
study be made of the problem, in section 11 of the Federal Aid to Highways Act 
of 1954. Such an investigation was made under the supervision of the Secretary 
of Commerce and a detailed report on the findings is contained in House Document 
No. 127, 84th Congress, Ist session. 

It is the recommendation of Chugach Electric Association, that appropriate 
Federal legislation be considered and funds be appropriated to the agencies engaged 
in the construction of highways and roads in the Territory of Alaska, for the 
purpose of fair and equitable contributions to the cost of relocation of the coopera- 
tive’s facilities, where such are necessitated by highway improvements. Similar 
Territorial legislation will be sought and should be encouraged to apply equally 
inside and outside of incorporated areas. Failure to do so could very well stifle 
the development of electrification in the Territory of Alaska, without which the 
finest highways to be built would only lead from one ghost town to another. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there anyone else present who would be satisfied 
to place their statement in the record who does not particularly want 
to testify beyond the written statement? 

(No response.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. The plan will be for Mr. Abbott and Delegate 
Bartlett to stay here during the lunch hour and also to stay here 
while the other members of the committee visit the airbase briefly 
this afternoon. We will return after that visit, as I understand it. 

The committee as a whole is very grateful to the two gentlemen for 
their endurance. 

Mr. Asporr. Mr. Fischer. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr, 
Fischer? 

Mr. Fiscuer. No; I do not. 

Mr, Assotr. Would you be seated and give your full name and 
occupation and so on? 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR FISCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES 


Mr. Fischer. My name is Victor Fischer. I am the executive 
secretary of the League of Alaskan Cities. 

I would only like to make a very brief statement s‘nce the comm‘ttee 
in its travels through the Territory will hear plenty about the problems 
of the individual communities. 

As you have traveled around, you probably have noticed already 
the progress tbat has been made in Alaska in recent years, and also 
the need for additional facilities in the communities of Alaska as well 
as in the country as a whole. 

Now, the League of Alaskan Cities generally represents the munici- 
palities insofar as a congressional committee like this is concerned, 
through the presentation of facts and bases for legislation that will be 
of assistance to municipalities in providing the basic facilities. 

You, of course, are familiar with the Alaska public-works program, 
in which case the League of Alaskan Cities submitted one such report 
for the extension of the program. Therefore, I do not feel we should 
go into too much detail, since when further legislation comes up we 
will do so again. 
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I would just like to point out that the APW program has been of 
tremendous assistance to Alaskan communities, municipalities, and 
school districts in providing for the basic necessities. The program 
will now extend to 1959, and we hope that in the interim sufficient 
appropriations will be made to keep up the progress that has already 
been made. 

Now yesterday there was a substantial amount of testimony given 
by the city of Anchorage about the matter of bonding and the general 
financial problems faci ‘ing Alaska and the municipalities. What I 
would like to point out is that Anchorage is in a fortunate position 
when it comes to bonds, because most of the Alaskan communities 
are of a population of less than 3,000. There are only 4 communities 
that have more than 5,000 population. Their bonding position is 
such that they, in effect, are unable to issue any bonds and sell them 
at any kind of a reasonable rate on the open market. 

On this particular subject we would be glad to submit in the future, 

I could give you some facts now, the figures in bonds actually 
issued by Alaska municipalities in relation to their bond authorization. 

Mr. Bartierr. Before you proceed, might I ask you to tell us a 
little bit about the League of Alaskan Cities? 

Mr. Fiscuer. The League of Alaskan Cities is an association of 
municipalities. At this time we represent the eight largest munici- 
palities in the third and fourth divisions and a new member is joining 
us in southeastern Alaska. 

The league is set up on the basis exactly similar to those more or 
less similar to those in the 43 States that currently have municipal 
leagues, and the basic functions are coordination of effort among 
municipalities, exchange of information, end education of municipal 
officials themselves to do a better job and, finally, work upon legislation 
that would be of benefit to municipalities both on the Territorial 
and Federal levels. 

Mr. Bartierr. And how long has the league been in existence? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Since 1950. I have been its executive secretary since 
July of 195: 

Mr. Bartierr. Would vou recall the names of the various com- 
munities that belong? 

Mr. Fiscner. The communities that belong at the present time 
are Anchorage, Cordova, Fairbanks, Kodiak, Palmer, Seldovia, 
Seward, and Valdez. 

Mr. Bartietrt. What is the town that is joining? 

Mr. Fiscner. Ketchikan is joining the League of Alaskan Cities 
effective October 2. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Now will you proceed. 

Mr. Fiscuer. The one thing I would like to stress, in addition, is 
that the league feels that the position of Alaskan communities can be 
improved only through the general development of Alaska as a whole. 
Toward that purpose the league has during past conventions adopted 
various resolutions, most of which are designed to benefit the Territory 
and not just the municipal corporations. 

Among the things that the league feels are basic to the develop- 
ment of Alaska are improved highways. The league has over the 
vears studied this problem and worked upon it, and it is felt that 
communities like Cordova and others will never really develop unless 
they can be tied into an efficient highway system that fully opens up 
the remainder of the hinterland to proper development. 
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In this connection we have analyzed various forms that such highb- 
way aid can take. We have in the past tried to lobby, you might 
say, for increased appropriations for the Alaska Road Commission. 
However, these have been declining, and it is our position now that 
further effort should be made to bring Alaska in under the Federal 
highway program. We realize, of course, the problems involved in 
that through the need for Alaskan participation. In that connec- 
tion, the Congress in its deliberations upon Alaska statehood during 
recent years has always been fully cognizant of this problem of join- 
ing the Federal-aid highway program and has, therefore, in the bills 
that were considered during the current and last sessions included 
provisions for special grants for initial construction and maintenance 
of roads during, I believe, a 7- or 8-year period. 

We believe that further study should be given to this particular 
problem and the possibility of enacting legislation to bring Alaska in 
under the Federal-aid highway program with this provision as included 
in the recent statehood bills, such as H. R. 2535. 

These should be given further study, and we would favor enact- 
ment, if possible. 

The next and last major topic that I would like to bring out is 
that the League of Alaskan Cities is very much in favor of statehood 
for Alaska. This, again, ties into the need for development and the 
municipalities have become convinced that developmeat of Alaska is 
vital to the development and growth of its communities. 

I would also like to make one more remark. Yesterday the chair- 
man asked one of the witnesses a question about the enactment of 
some of the provisions of the statehood bill as a preliminary to state- 
hood. In other words, trying to further the development and prepare 
Alaska for statehood. 

The league has in the past always worked for legislation that has 
materially contributed to development or could materially contribute. 
We feel that the highway program is such a program. However, it is 
certainly no substitute for statehood, because under statehood, under 
the existing proposed bills, we would have an opportunity to share on 
this basis. 

These are sort of intrameasures. We don’t feel we should give up 
the fight for statehood, and we certainly don’t want to compromise. 

It is just like this committee not very long ago approved a bill 
which was enacted to authorize the Alaska Road Commission to con- 
struct highways through incorporated municipalities. That is some- 
thing that would have come with statehood and participation in the 
Federal-aid highway program. This will benefit—Alaska benefits 
only for a 1- or 2-year period. So that it is not really an either-or 
proposition. We are for statehood first. In the meantime we want 
to do everything we can to further the development of Alaska. 

Mr. Assort. Well, is what you are saying, Mr. Fischer, under the 
various grants provided for in H. R. 2535, during the session of Con- 
gress just ended, that with or without statehood you feel that some of 
those grants should be made to the Territory so that they might 
proceed, and if statehood accompanies them, all the better? 

Mr. Fiscuer. That is right. We don’t feel it should be an either-or 
proposition. We would like to see an approved highway program 
started immediately in Alaska even if it only goes on for 6 months, 
and then 6 months or later the State, if the statehood bill is enacted, 
we haven’t lost anything. 
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Mr. Bartuetrr. Mr. Fischer, you feel, as I gather, that if the 
committee were willing to give these special highway benefits in the 
statehood bill, then a committee—it wouldn’t be this particular 
committee—from my viewpoint, ought to be willing to translate those 
same benefits into a bill to include Alaska in the Federal-aid system? 

Mr. Fiscuer. It would certainly seem reasonable in view of all the 
statements that have been made about developing Alaska and 
preparing it. 

Mr. Bartierr. And that would ease, of course, the burden upon 
the Territory during the transition period, which was the intention in 
the statehood bill? 

Mr. Fiscuer. That is right. I think everyone here is fully cog- 
nizant of the burden that immediate and general formula participation 
the Federal-aid highway program would put upon Alaska, and this 
would certainly help in the transitional period. I might add that it 
would help alleviate some of the problems created through a tremen- 
dously long period of neglect of highways in Alaska by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Barttert. If I interpret your remarks correctly, however, you 
do not believe a single bill, a package bill, or a series of separate bills 
would constitute a substitute for statehood. 

Mr. Fiscner. No; definitely not. 

Mr. Bartierr. You believe then that the resources of Alaska can 
come to their true potential only with the grant of statehood? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. With reference to bond issues, there was evidence given 
yesterday here that the city of Anchorage had never defaulted in any 
bond issue. Have any of these eight cities who are members of the 
league ever defaulted in any bond issue? 

Mr. Fiscuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Urr. To your knowledge, have any other cities in Alaska 
outside of the league ever defaulted? 

Mr. Fiscuer. | would like to put it this way: All bonds issued by 
any municipality in Alaska have alwavs been repaid. In other words, 
all creditors have been satisfied. 

To explain my remarks, quite a few years ago—TI don’t know 
exactly when. 1 think it was during the early part of the depression 
one small Alaskan community couldn’t meet its obligations, and the 
Territorial government made the necessary appropriation to cover 
that. I think that subsequently the municipality repaid the Terri- 
torial government. 

Mr. Barttertr. And I believe, if I may so inform Mr. Utt, that 
the amount was on the order of $40,000. 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes; but otherwise there has been no default at all. 
Even in this case the payments were made. 

Mr. Urr. You made reference to the Alaska Road Commission. 
Now is that Commission headed by Mr. Ghiglione? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes; he is the Commissioner of Roads. 

Mr. Urr. And have the league members found him cooperative in 
his administration of that office? 

Mr. Fiscuer. I would like to put it this way: The league has 
worked with Mr. Ghiglione primarily upon the enactment of the bill 
to which we previously referred to authorize construction of highways 
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through municipalities. In that case, Mr. Ghiglione, as well as the 
Interior Department, favored the enactment of “such legislation. So 
that we have no particular complaint on that score, although we would 
have preferred a somewhat broader bill on that subject. 

Mr. Urr. Broader than he would recommend? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes; broader than was recommended by the Interior. 
In other words, we felt that in various municipalities the impact of 
Federal facilities would have justified inclusion of roads classified as 
secondary roads within this bill rather than just the through highway 
system, which is very limited in Alaska, and particularly in view of 
the fact that secondary roads can be constructed within municipalities 
under the Federal-aid highway program. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt, would you yield? 

Mr. Urv. Yes. 

Mr. Barruerr. | find myself cast in a strange role, that of entering 
a word of defense for the Interior Department, or of supplemental 
information rather, when I say that there was substantial opposition 
in the Senate committee likewise to a broadening of the bill. 

Mr. Urr. Now with reference to Alaska statehood, vou say the 
league members support that legislation? 

Mr. Fiscner. That is right. 

Mr. Urr. Would it be your belief that certain progressive steps prior 
to the granting of statehood, which may be delayed for some years, 
depe nding upon the complexion of the Congress, that certain progres- 
sive steps would retard that legislation, such as granting the elective 

right of a governor in the Territor v? If that were granted, do you 
think that would stall statehood legislation, or would it lead to it 
perhaps? 

Mr. Fiscuer. If I may speak as an individual rather than for the 
league, I think strong arguments can be made both ways. I think that 
if vou grant all these individual items that would come with state- 
hood, sooner or later, Alaska could go to Congress and say, ‘‘We have 
got everything but statehood itself. So you might as well give us 
statehood.” 

On the other hand, Alaskans can point to a lot of injustices. It many 
of these injustices were met and then Alaskans came to Congress and 
said, ‘“‘We have everything but statehood,’’ Congress may well say, 
“Yes, the only thing you don’t have is 2 Senators and 1 Representative 
and the right to vote for President. And we don’t think that that 
means enough to justify the dilution of the strength of the larger 
States in the Senate.” And, therefore, statehood may be delayed. 
So that it is a very difficult point to answer. 

As one who believes very firmly in statehood, I think that we 
should—we have to work toward statehood all the way through 
because that is the only way we will achieve our true position as 
citizens. If we can in the meantime obtain legislation that will 
actually help develop Alaska, that is fine. I mean certainly no 
Alaskan will object to it. 

Mr. Urr. In very simple terms, your answer to my question is 
“Yes” and “No.”’ 

Mr. Fiscuer. Right. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Appsorr. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Fischer, were you present yesterday during the testimony 
in the last part of the afternoon by 1 or perhaps 2 witnesses who in 
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what might be described as a speculative mood, but in response to 
questions, suggested that there was some relationship to the present 
Federal control of fisheries, commercial fisheries, and opposition to 
statehood? 

Mr. Fiscuer. I was present; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asrnorr. Do you subscribe to that—that a portion or sub- 
stantial part of the opposition of statehood may come from a fear or 
belief that it would be accompanied by Territorial or State contro! 
of commercial fisheries? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Again speaking strictly as an individual, I think 
that the factor of the salmon industry is present. I believe, however, 
it is not so much in terms of the control of committees of Congress or 
individuals in Congress, but they operate rather through the bringing 
up of issues designed to sidetrack statehood. 

We have over the years, primarily from the spokesmen of the 
salmon industry, heard arguments thrown out that this statehood 
bill doesn’t contain enough land. Next time we hear there is too 
much land, there is not enough money for this, there is not enough 
money for that. We have to partition Alaska. We have to do such 
and such. 

Mr. Assorr. You don’t credit the salmon industry with all these 
arguments? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Certainly not directly. 

Mr. Asport. But are you saying they enter with some enthusiasm 
in promoting them? 

Mr. Fiscuer. I would say again nobody would very seriously listen 
to the salmon industry if they went before Congress and said, ‘‘Defense 
considerations require the partition of Alaska.’ I mean certainly 
nothing along those lines. 

Mr. Assort. In any case, it is perhaps in the academic field. 

There is one thing I would like to call your attention to. Com- 
ments have been made on it, and in view of the mission of your group, 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that we now have pend- 
ing, in fact have held two hearings on, H. R. 4883, I believe, by Mr. 
Engle, which is 1 of the 11 bills we have proposed to establish a 
system for Federal payments to States and governmental subdivi- 
sions in lieu of taxes by reason of Federal land ownership. 

It occurs to me that, as suggested vesterday, the contribution 
which the city of Anchorage might make as a corporate entity and 
any of your other areas up y here in terms of impact—and we are not 
talking, of course, of military impact on schools or Federal construc- 
tion workers’ impact, but rather what portion of your tax base has 
been removed by reason of tax exemption of Federal property. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised us through the office of former 
Gov. Howard Pyle, who is the President’s Federal-State liaison man, 
we now understand, that with some qualifications we may expect an 
initial report by the administration on those proposed bills. It would 
be appreciated if your group might help bring to your municipalities 
in Alaska some understanding of what the approach is. 

Mr. Fiscuer. If I may say a few words, I think that the cities in 
Alaska are aware of this problem. 1 was going to request the inclu- 
sion in the record of resolutions passed by our 1954 convention. 

Mr. Bartiett. Without objection, they will be included. 
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(The resolutions referred to follow:) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 1954 CONVENTION, LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CittEs, FAIRBANKS, 
NOVEMBER 4—6 


STATEHOOD, CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Whereas the League of Alaskan Cities firmly believes that statehood -for 
Alaska would stabilize governmental operations and promote the development of 
Alaska and its cities through the extension to the people of Alaska of the basic 
rights, responsibilities, and freedoms guaranteed -to citizens of the United-States 
of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, That it hereby endorses immediate 
statehood for all of Alaska on the general terms embodied in the Butler committee 
bill of 1954; and be it further 

Resolved, That to expedite accomplishment of this objective the Territorial 
legislature be and hereby is requested to authorize and appropriate for a constitu- 
tional convention at the earliest opportunity, and directing maximum use of appli- 
cable material available from the Statehood Committee, the University of Alaska, 
and other sources. 


ROADS THROUGH CITIES 


Whereas the primary road system of the Territory of Alaska now terminates 
at the boundaries of the Alaskan municipalities; and 

Whereas the traffic originating along said primary Federal highway system 
passes through many of the municipalities, causing hardships, traffic hazards, and 
inequitable financial burdens to said municipalities; and 

Whereas throughout the remainder of the United States the Federal Government 
—" its responsibility to treat urban portions as part of the highway network; 
an 

Whereas it is deemed essential in the development of Alaska and its cities that 
the highway system be planned, constructed, and maintained as one unit: Now, 
herefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby requests the Congress of 
the United States to authorize and instruct the Alaska Road Commission to 
construct arterial highways through Alaskan municipalities, and to allocate funds 
for this purpose. 






















ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Whereas the Alaska public works program has greatly assisted Alaskan com- 
munities in the provision of needed public works; but 

Whereas immediate needs are still very extensive; and 

Whereas to fully carry out the purposes of the Alaska Public Works Act and 
aid in the development of the Territory of Alaska which continues to experience 
rapid growth in population, in large part caused by national defense activity, 
further implementation is required: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby petitions the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate a minimum of $10 million for said Alaska public 
works program. 















COMMUNITY FACILITIES 











Whereas the Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act, Publie Law 
No. 139, will expire July 1, 1955, unless extended by action of Congress; and 

Whereas the community facilities program provided for in said law for national 
defense impacted communities will continue to be sorely needed in the Territory 
of Alaska after said expiration date; and 

Whereas Alaska, as the corridor between Asia and North America, continues to 
be the first line of defense of the United States, which position is emphasized by 
recent authorizations for Arctic defense installations: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, That Congress is hereby urged to not 
only extend the effective period of Public Law No. 139, but also to appropriate 
funds necessary to carry out its purposes. 
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NEW TOWNSITE ACT 


Whereas at the present time four separate townsite laws cover the creation of 
townsites in Alaska and the disposition of land therein; and 

Whereas suid laws are too involved and too restrictive to further the proper 
development of the Territory of Alaska and of its communities, and frequently 
retard the passage of townsite lands into private or local community ownership: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities request the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress to repeal the existing townsite 
acts applicable to Alaska and to consolidate the most desirable features of those 
acts into one new comprehensive townsite act in order that the Secretary of the 
Interior mav provide for the survey and disposition of lands occupied for townsite 
purposes in an expeditious and equitable manner. 


PAYMENT IN LIEU OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENT 


Whereas Federal agencies located in the cities of Alaska do not share in the 
cost of municipal government because they occupy tax-exempt property, while 
receiving all the benefits provided by municipal services; and 

Whereas Federal agencies rarely pay assessments for improvements which are 
of benefit to their properties; and 

Whereas the lack of Federal contribution for municipal services and improve- 
ments creates an excessive burden upon citizens and taxpayers of Alaskan com- 
munities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities does hereby request that the 
United States Congress authorize and require payment of special assessments 
and payment in lieu of taxes for municipal services provided those offices, facili- 
ties, and properties that are located within the cities of Alaska equivalent to the 
amount that would be paid in the event that such properties were privately 
owned and operated, such payment representing an equitable payment for 
municipal services rendered such properties. 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION APPROPRIATIONS . 


Whereas expansion of the road system of the Territory of Alaska is vitally needed 
for further development of Alaska in the national interest and for the national 
defense, as well as for use by residents of Alaska; and 

Whereas there exists today in the Territory of Alaska an unprecedented interest 
by private corporations in the exploration and development of the great variety 
of natural resources possessed by the Territory of Alaska, which exploration and 
development would be greatly augmented and assisted by vigorous prosecution 
of roadbuilding activity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is hereby urged to appropriate 
in the neighborhood of $25 million per year to be administered by the Alaska 
Road Commission for such roadbuilding program. 


LAND SURVEYING AND MANAGEMENT 


Whereas less than 1 percent of Alaska is presently surveyed, and title to the 
public lands within the Territory of Alaska may not be transferred to private 
ownership until such lands are surveyed; and 

Whereas facilities and personnel in the land offices for administration of the 
responsibilities connected with acquisition of the public domain and its resources 
are inadequate; and 

Whereas development of the Territory is continuously hampered by the fact 
that less than 1 percent of the lands within the Territory are held in private owner- 
ship; and 

Whicoe present fund limitations and the ever-growing interest in the Territory, 
the lack of resource studies, landownership maps, counseling service to interested 
applicants, expeditious processing of applications and claims, and sufficient land 
surveys, new development, including the search for oil, is constricted to a degree 
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inimical to the best interests of Alaska and of the whole of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities request the United States Congress 
to furnish sufficient funds to the Secretary of the Interior to enable him and his 
authorized representatives to carry out an expanded and adequate survey, land 
office, and land management program within the Territory of Alaska. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE OF MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Whereas the rapid growth of Alaskan cities, caused by defense impact and 
Federal activities, has created a high demand upon cities to construct numerous 
community facilities and public works; and 

Whereas many of these municipal public works are having to be financed by 
individual Alaskan municipalities, since the Alaska public works program can 
meet only part of the need, thereby requiring the issuance and sale of an increasing 
number of municipal bonds; and 

Whereas the experience of Alaskan cities in the sale of their bonds reveals that 
interest rates charged the secities are exhorbitant in comparison with the interest 
rates enjoyed by most cities within the United States; and 

Whereas bond buyers and financial analysts have repeatedly stated that the 
lack over the years, of statehood for Alaska, with resultant instability of the 
political affairs of the Territory, is one of the major factors that influences the 
high interest rates required for Alaska’s municipal bonds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities petition the Congress of the United 
States to provide a Federal insurance program to fully and unconditionally guar- 
antee legally qualified general obligation and revenue municipal bonds ofAlaskan 
cities both as to principal and interest upon the cities’ agreeing to pay an annual 
insurance premium not to exceed one-fourth cf 1 percent of the bond principal 
involved from year to year, with the result that these insured bonds can be sold 
by Alaskan cities on par with interest rates enjoyed by stateside cities; that 
such improvement in financial costs will encourage Alaskan cities to construct 
more of the normal community facility requirements on their own initiative; 
that municipally owned utilities within Alaska will then share equal opportunity 
in cost cf money with the Rural Electrification Administration cooperatives; 
that this procedure of Federal insurance for Alaskan municipal bonds will not 
require advafice Federal appropriations, as the experience record of bond re- 
demptions by Alaskan cities reflects that all obligations to bond holders have 
always been met and. therefore, indicates that this Federal insurance may never 
require any appropriations; and that this equality of financial costs will give 
encouragement to Alaskan cities to continue working diligently in fully meeting 
their responsibility in the development of the Territory. 


FEDERAL BUILDINGS AND POST OFFICES 


Whereas many Alaskan cities presently lack Federal and post-office buildings 
and existing Federal and post-office buildings in many Alaskan cities are inade- 
quate to meet present-day requirements; and 

Whereas the lack of adequate housing of Federal and post-office activities has 
resulted in substandard service, inefficiency, and greater expense to the Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the continued rapid growth in population in Alaska is creating further 
problems in housing Federal activities; and 

Whereas the Administrator, General Services Administration, and the Post- 
master General have submitted to the Congress a report covering Federal and 
post-office building requirements in Alaska; and 

Whereas the Congress has enacted Public Law 519, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
which provides authority for the Administrator, General Services Administration, 
to construct public buildings uncer purchase contracts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby petitions the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate funds for the construction of Federal and post- 
office buildings in Alaska to meet current and future requirements for building 
space; and be it further 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby petitions the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, to immediately provide Federal and post-office 
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buildings in Alaska to meet the more urgent requirements under authority of 
said Public Law 519. 


APPROPRIATION FOR RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


Whereas Alaska’s general coastline is 1% times greater than that of the conti- 
nental United States; and ; 

Whereas over 12,000 vessels of all types operate within Alaskan waters and 
over $90 million annually is derived from its maritime industry; and 

Whereas based upon surveys and reports by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, Congress has authorized 22 river and harbor projects in Alaska 
with a total estimated construction cost of approximately $12.5 million; and 

Whereas the Congress during the past 9 vears has appropriated in excess of 
$1.3 billion, with less than three-tenths of 1 percent of this amount allocated to 
Alaskan projects; and 

Whereas the full development of the maritime industry of Alaska is being 
retarded because of the lack of adequate river and harbor facilities: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby petitions the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate construction funds for authorized river and 
harbor projects in Alaska at its next session. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Whereas the recent act of Congress deleting the authority of FN MA to accept 
assignments of FHA-insured mortgages in Alaska has largely stopped the con- 
struction of dwelling units in Alaska, particularly homes for individual families 
which constitute the backbone of a stable population, but with regard to which 
the President may authorize further participation by FNMA in the premises: 
Now, therefore, it is 

Hereby urged by the League of Alaskan Cities that the President exercise his 
above-referenced power to rectify the damage already done and enable the needed 
resumption of construction in Alaska under FHA insured mortgages. 


SHIPPING RESTRICTIONS 


Whereas the waterborne movement of passenger and freight traffic to, from, and 
within Alaska is restricted by chapter 250, section 27, of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920 (Jones Act); and 

Whereas the restrictions and discrimination of said act have contributed to an 
extremely high cost of goods and services to the people of Alaska and to the civil 
and military agencies of the Federal Government in Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities urges the Congress of the United 
States to remove the discrimination against Alaska contained in the Jones Act to 
the end that waterborne services to, from, and within Alaska may be increased. 


FREIGHT RATE DISCRIMINATION 


Whereas the present classification of transcontinental cargo destined for Alaska 
under foreign export rates carries freight rates grossly discriminatory against 
Alaskan consumers, contributing to abnormally high living costs and retarding 
development: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, That cargo destined for Alaska be 
reclassified to come under the domestic export rate now applicable to shipments 
destined for Hawaii. 


AMENDMENT OF MC’CARRAN ACT 


_ Whereas the McCarran Immigration Act discriminates against the United 
States citizens of Alaska by subjecting them to screening upon entry into other 
parts of the United States; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities urge Congress to amend the 
McCarran Act to remove the provision for screening of travelers between Alaska 
and the continental United States. 


JUVENILE BETENTION AND CORRECTION HOMES 


Whereas in all the vast’Territory of Alaska there exists not,one single public 
facility for the detention of delinquent or temporarily homeless juveniles; and 

Whereas the continued neglect of this need forces municipal and other Govern- 
ment officials to release such youths or confine them to jails: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities petitions the 1955 Alaska Terri- 
torial Legislature to provide enabling legislation and funds for the erection and 
maintenance of detention and correction homes for boys and girls in each of the 
judicial divisions of Alaska. 















ALASKA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 








Whereas there was created by the 21st Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
the legislative council constituted for and instructed to study, analyze, and present 
legislation for the benefit of the Territory; and 

Whereas the council and its staff have produced excellent research and legislative 
proposals during their brief existence; and 

Whereas it appears in the public interest that the council further broaden its 
activities aimed toward producing better legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities go on record in continued full sup- 
port of the Alaska Legislative Council, and offer its cooperation and help in the 
work of the council; and be it further 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities does hereby urge the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature to appropriate adequate funds for the legislative council 
so that it may carry out its assigned duties in an efficient manner to the end that 
all people of the Territory will benefit to the greatest extent possible. 



















TERRITORIAL PARKS 





Whereas there presently exists a woeful lack of parks, camp sites, seenic over- 
looks, historical markers, and other recreation facilities and; 

Whereas the provision of such facilities would serve the residemts of Alaska, 
as well as the ever-increasing tourist industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities does hereby urge the Alaska Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to vest responsibility for the provision of the needed recrea- 
tion facilities in a Territorial agency and to make an adequate appropriation 
therefor. 











HEALTH AND WELFARE 






Whereas the population of Alaska is constantly increasing with a corresponding 
increase in the caseloads of the Territorial departments of health and welfare: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, That the next Alaska Legislature be 
requested to appropriate enough money to adequately carry on the health and 
welfare programs, including the cost of necessary transportation of patients 
within the Territory. 











GUARD ARMORIES 






Whereas the Alaska National Guard does not have facilities in which to ade- 
quately carry out its operations; and 

Whereas Federal funds are available on a matching fund basis for erection of 
armories; and 

Whereas it is a recognized responsibility of the Territory to provide for the 
National Guard: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities endorses the bill whereby the 
Territory of Alaska would provide funds for construction, maintenance, opera- 
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tion, and administration of armories for the National Guard in Alaska, it being 
the concensus of city representatives at the league meeting that their respective 
cities would be willing to furnish suitable sites. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION STUDY 


Whereas the field of public utilities and other public services rendered outside 
of incorporated municipalities is a regulatory vacuum under existing>laws in 
Alaska, and is a complex subject which requires careful investigation and study 
before appropriate legislation is enacted: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby urges the legislative council 
to make such investigation and study and to recommend suitable legislation for 
enactment at the 1957 session of the legislature. 


ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 


Whereas the problems of Alaska and volume of legislative work required for 
good government have increased tremendously, and it is apparent that one 60-day 
session of the Alaska Legislature every 2 years is not sufficient to meet the need: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, That the Alaska Territorial Legislature 
is hereby requested to memorialize the Governor to call an extraordinary session 
during every even-numbered calendar year, and express the willingness of the 
Territory to pay the expense of such extraordinary sessions. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR ALASKA 


Whereas the Alaska Development Board has made economic studies helpful 
to the development of particular areas and cities; and 

Whereas there exists a definite need for a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment and future growth of Alaska as a whole, including coordinated plans for 
highways, parks, transportation, and other facilities; and 

Whereas the Alaska Development Board appears to be the most qualified 
agency to undertake the preparation of such comprehensive plan: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, That the Alaska Territorial Legislature 
is hereby requested to authorize and require said board to prepare a compre- 
hensive development plan for Alaska, and appropriate sufficient funds therefor. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Whereas a strong civil-defense organization is necessary for the protection of 

the people of Alaska and of the United States; and 
hereas the League of Alaskan Cities recognizes the continuing obligation of 

municipalities to support the civil-defense program on the same uninterrupted 
level as that for the national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities urges all officials and citizens of 
Alaska to support fully the civil-defense effort; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Alaska Territorial Legislature is hereby requested that 
certain portions of the money appropriated for civil defense not be restricted to 
expenditure with Federal matching funds only. 


STATISTICS FOR POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


Whereas the Territorial treasurer must keep individual city, school district, 
and public utility district accounts for receipt of moneys for tobacco tax, liquor 
tax, and business licenses in order to refund such moneys to incorporated muni- 
cipalities and such districts; and 

Whereas the statistical information available from such accounts would be of 
inestimable value to the individual municipalities and districts concerned; Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities requests the Territory of Alaska, 
and endorses enabling legislation, if necessary, to provide individual municipalities, 
school districts, public utility districts, and chambers of commerce with the 
statistical information on which their Territorial refunds are based. 


ASSOCIATION OF ALASKA SCHOOL BOARDS 


Whereas the school boards of Alaska’s incorporated school districts are organ- 
izing an association to coordinate activities and considered mutual priblems; 
and 

Whereas the League of Alaskan Cities deems this to be a progressive and con- 
structive effort: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities commend the creation of the 
Association of Alaska School Boards and extend its best wishes to the new organ- 
ization; and be it further 

Resolved, That the League of Alaskan Cities offer its cooperation to the Associa- 
tion of Alaska School Boards on any matter involving mutual interest. 





COST-OF-LIVING SURVEY 


Whereas the United States Department of Labor has insufficient funds to com- 
pile and publish cost-of-living statistics for Alaska; and 

Whereas cost-of-living survey statistics are widely used, and valuable to 
business, labor, government, and the general public; and 

Whereas the league has been eee that management and labor organizations 
could undertake such surveys on a volunteer basis; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the League of Alaskan Cities deems it 
proper to encourage member cities, as well as other Alaskan cities, to cooperate 
in bringing about cost-of-living surveys: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the League of Alaskan Cities request 
that member cities, as well as all other Alaskan cities, cooperate in organizing 
mangement and labor teams to perform the cost-of-living survey work in their 
respective cities and areas; and be it further 

vesolved, That the United States Secretary of Labor is hereby requested to 
furnish technical assistance in establishing this program and to compile and 
publish the survey results; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commissioner of labor for Alaska, the University of Alaska 
Extension Service, chambers of commerce, labor organizations, Associated 
General Contr actors, and other agencies and groups, are hereby requested to 
cooperate and assist in this program. 


Mr. Fiscuer. One of those resolutions refers to payment in lieu of 
taxes and assessments upon property. I might further add that we 
have looked into various programs on payments in lieu of taxes. We 
have discussed the matter with the American Municipal Association 
in Washington, which represents about 12,000 cities. And I assure 
you, if we could get the Canadian system enacted in the United States 
we would be very, very happy. 

Mr. Asport. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asport. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The contribution which you might make in terms of statistics would 
arm Mr. Bartlett, of course, and when some of the so-called impact 
area Congressmen arise to point out that 23 percent of their area is 
federally owned, or 16 or 18 percent, he could certainly, I assume, 
dramatically announce in Alaska it is 99% percent. 

Mr. Bartuerr. It will be done dramatically, Mr. Fischer. 

Mr. Fiscuer. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to point out that the 
problem is really extremely serious in Alaska where you have opera- 
tions, as was pointed out yesterday, such as the Alaska Railroad that 
own a lot of property within the municipality like Anchorage, Seward, 
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Fairbanks, independent school districts, and Alaskans find themselves 
in a position of what can we do about it. 

The people in Seward certainly are not going to start screaming for 
payments in lieu of taxes after they have w orked for years to obtain 
the rehabilitation of the Alaska Railroad link to Seward. So it is a 
very complicated situation which we hope will be recognized. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman. I direct your attention to testimony 
this morning to the effect that the city of Anchorage does not levy a 
solvent-credit tax. Are there any cities, members of your league, 
who levy a solvent-credit tax? 

Mr. Fiscuer. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. Urr. And can you give me the reason for not doing that? 

Mr. Fiscuer. I think I am no expert on this particular subject. 
I have heard some discussions of it, and it appears that the problem 
would be one that if you tax those on the same basis as other property, 
and it would have to be probably equally taxed, you would just make 
it prohibitive for people to keep bonds and stocks, deposits of money 

Mr. Urr. It would be prohibitive. Why are you stuck with 1 
millage tax? Our tax is one mill on solvent credits and 65 mills on 
property taxes. 

Mr. Fiscuer. Delegate Bartlett might correct me, but I believe 
the organic act has specific provisions in it for equal taxation of all 
classes of property. So possibly in this case it might be it is easier 
to ignore it than discriminate. 

Mr. Urr. Well, that organic act could be changed. I could sit 
here with a million dollars worth of stocks and bonds and pay no 
taxes, and you have a house and pay a considerable amount of taxes. 

Mr. Fiscuer. That is right. 

Mr. Urr. I would hazard a guess that your solvent credits in the 
Anchorage area alone will equal the assessed valuation of all of your 
property, and it would be a source of revenue of probably $100,000 
in this community. 

Mr. Fiscuer. That certainly would be a substantial amount. 

Mr.Urr. And if it does take a change in the organic act, we should 
look into that and not penalize them with the same millage rate as 
you have on real property. 

Mr. Fiscuer. We will certainly look into this further at your 
suggestion. 

Mr. Bartitetr. Thank you, Mr. Fischer. And you have left the 
resolutions adopted at the last meeting for the reporter? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Owen, or Senator Owen. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED A. OWEN, JR., MEMBER OF THE ALASKA 
SENATE, THIRD DIVISION, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman, my name is Alfred A. Owen, Jr., a 
member of the Alaska Senate, Third Division, Post Office Box 307, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

I should like to speak briefly on a number of subjects, the firs’ one, 
however, being the elective governor bill which has been introduced 
over a series of congressional sessions, sometimes by our Delegates, 
sometimes by the very distinguished Senator Butler. 
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I wish to speak in opposition to that bill very emphatically because 
it is my opinion that as long as Alaska is a Territory it needs as much 
direct representation in the Federal Government as it can possibly get. 
It is my opinion—and I believe that Delegate Bartlett will confirm 
this—that without a vote he is not able to represent Alaska as well as 
he should. 

It is my considered belief that if we have an elective governor he 
would have less effect on the National Government and the Congress 
of the United States, which has so very much to do with Alaska, than 
the Delegate in Congress. I think we would be put into a retrograde 
position. 

By contrast, as long as we are a Territory we have a governor who 
is appointed by the administration in power. And whether we feel 
that that governor is good, or something less, the fact still remains 
that he is the direct representative of the Federal Government in 
Alaska at that given time, and for that reason, when we feel that we 
need redress or help with our problems, I am convinced that the 
governor has access, first, to the Interior Department, secondly, to 
the Congress of the United States, and thirdly, to the Executive, the 
President and his staff, where an elective governor would not. And I 
have seen evidence in years gone by of the Sec retary of the Interior 
failing to follow through on “the wishes of the people of Alaska as 
voiced by the governor, and the governor took it to the White House 
or he took it to various committees of Congress involved, and I think 
we need that type of representation and would not settle for an 
elective governor bill until such a time as we have statehood, at which 
time we certainly shall elect our own governor. 

Now if you have questions along that line, Mr. Chairman, before 
I proceed. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Owen, would vou agree with me that the 
present system, which has always been in effect, whereby the Federal 
Governor of a Territory not only always reports directly to the 
Secretary of the Interior and is more or less considered an employee 
of the Department of the Interior, is basically wrong? 

Mr. Owen. Yes; that is basically wrong. I feel that he should 
submit his report either to the Congress, and more specifically to 
this committee here, or he should submit it to the President. 

Mr. Bartierr. Don’t you think he ought to be the direct repre- 
sentative of the President within the area of which he is Governor? 

Mr. Owen. Yes; and in a sense I think he is, because, let us bear 
in mind that the original appointment is made by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Now, in that case, I think he becomes the 
joint voice or responsibility of at least the Upper House of Congress 
and the administration. 

Mr. Barrett. But have not you and I and also other Alaskans 
seen situations over the years where there would be de ‘partmental 
wrangling and the governor would be considered as a representative 
of the Department ‘of the Interior instead of the President's emissar\ 
more or less over all departments in a Territory? 

Mr. Owen. Well, let me say that Governor Gruening had the intes- 
tinal fortitude to take the point of view that he was representing the 
Federal Government in its entirety and, as you perhaps recollect, he 
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went over the head of Secretary Krug, Secretary Chapman at various 
times, and went to the White House or to Congress. 

Mr. Bartuert. I have vivid recollection and agree that Alaska was 
so benefited by his doing just that. But when he was serving, was 
not the attitude of the other departments on occasion that he was 
there in the capacity not as governor of all of Alaska but as the In- 
terior Department’s special representative and did not that hurt the 
administrative process? 

Mr. Owen. I am positive that it did, and I feel that the Secretary 
of the Interior as an intermediary, for instance, is not good. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Owen, do you believe that the election of a 
governor of Alaska instead of his appointment as is now the case 
would delay statehood? 

Mr. OweEn. Oh, definitely. I don’t need to tell you gentlemen that 
you have a tremendous workload, and I want to tie to that the 
suggestion that Mr. O’Brien, I believe, offered yesterday about an 
omnibus bill to extend piecemeal several privileges to Alaska. I am 
very certain that the Congress is busy to the point that if that par- 
ticular little bit is accomplished, then I am going to be a very old man 
before you ever get around to taking any action on the statehood bill. 

Mr. Asport. Senator, you disagree with those witnesses who 
appeared and said you should take it on that basis? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I definitely disagree. 

Mr. Assorr. Of course 

Mr. Owen. With all of this baloney about Alaska being immature, 
not quite financially responsible; statehood is good but let’s wait a 
little while. That is strictly facetious. We have reached as great a 
mental maturity as we are apt to reach in a long time, and I think it 
is on a par with any of the citizens of the 48 States. There is no reason 
why we should settle for anything less than Statehood. 

Another thing. I wish to repeat very briefly a portion of testimony 
I gave before this committee when the distinguished Fred Crawford 
was chairman in 1947. It was along this line: That the United 
States, the 48 States, needs Alaska in the family of States to a greater 
extent than we need the other 48 States as such. 

Mr. Barrietr. Senator Owen, are you aware of the fact that there 
had been introduced in the Senate of the United States a bill pro- 
viding for election of a governor of Alaska? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I am aware of it and opposed to it. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Do you know whether or not the administration, 
acting in this case through the Interior Department, has made a 
report on that bill? 

Mr. Owen. I am not aware as to whether or not they have made a 
report. 

Mr. Bartrierr. The fact is that the Interior Department has 
not reported. 

Are you aware of the fact that when the late Senator Hugh Butler 
of Nebraska came to Alaska in 1953 as chairman of a subcommittee 
investigating statehood and other matters, principally statehood, he 
publicly declared at the opening session at Ketchikan that whereas 
he had always been a leading advocate of legislation to provide for 
election of the Governor of Alaska, he was not then for it because he 
believed that Governor Heintzleman ought to have an opportunity 
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to put his beliefs in government in effect, he ought to be allowed to 
serve out his term? 

Now I suggest that merely as a preliminary to a question. 

On the coldly partisan political basis, do you not believe there would 
be much difficulty in securing the enactment of any such legislation, 
because when the Republicans are in they are not likely to want to 
take a chance on losing an appointed governor in favor of a Democrat, 
and when the Democrats are in they likely would be hesitant about 
such legislation for precisely the same reason? 

Mr. Owen. No, Mr. Bartlett, I think not. You know statehood 
has not been entirely a partisan thing by any means. We have had 
opposition from both parties as well as tremendous support from both 
parties, and it is—lI feel that I wouldn’t want to accuse the Congress, 
the Members of the Congress of lacking the intellectual integrity to 
put the welfare of the people of Alaska ahead of a job that pays only 
recently $18,000 a year. 

Mr. Bartierr. W ell, Senator Owen, I want to make it clear that 
my criticism is going to the executive branch of the Gove mment, and 
it goes with the Republican administration at the moment or the 
Democratic administration as it was before. But on the political 
basis, I see that there would be some difficulty in those in charge of 
administration giving away a sure thing for a possibility. 

Mr. Urr. Pardon me. Did not the present administration appoint 
a Democrat as governor? 

Mr. Barrierr. In Alaska? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiert. No; it is not our  understanding—Governor 
Heintzleman? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. No; I believe Governor Heintzleman is a registered 
Republican. 

Mr. Urr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asporr. For the record, Senator, are you elected on a basis of 
running on a party ticket in Alaska? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And a recognized party? 

Mr. Owen. A Democrat. 

Mr. Asporr. I did not know that you had stated that. 

Mr. Owen. Along the political line, I am personally of the opinion 
that Alaska and Hawaii will both become part of the family of States 
simultaneously. I don’t think either would step down for the other. 

Mr. Angorr. You are aware, Senator, that in very contemporary 
history statehood had been considered when there was a Democratic 
President and a Republic Congress, the 80th? 

Mr.Owen. Right. 

Mr. Ansorr. When there was a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Congress? 

Mr. Owen. Right. 

Mr. Assorr. And a Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress. Now there is the only possible fourth combination that exists 
is a Republican President and a Democratic Congress. So that that 
is borne out-——arguments were made to that effect—that if you search 
for pure partisanship, it somehow escapes a logical pursuit along that 
line. 
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Mr. Owen. I agree with you. I think, though, very likely the two 
Territories will become States simultaneously. I think that that is 
one place an omnibus bill might fit. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have some other points? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I do, Mr. Abbott. 

Some references were made—I am not sure whether it was by 
Mr. Dawson or Mr. Utt—yesterday to the financial precariousness 
that the Alaska Railroad might face in the event that there are two 
things happening, one, port construction in Anchorage, which is 
imminent, and loss of a lot of its revenue to the pipeline. 

I would like to point out that the Interior Department asked a 
very prominent economist in Washington, D. C. part of the world, 
I believe Mr. Ocono(?) to prepare them quite a study here some years 
ago. Iam not sure the thing was ever released to your committee. 

Among the recommendations made at that time was that the 
southern portion of the Alaska Railroad be abandoned and that 
Whittier be made the principal port. Subsequently, the military 
requested that the southern portion of the Railroad to Seward be 
rehabilitated as a defense measure. And I think none of us have 
any quarrel with that. I think no civilian in Alaska is qualified to 
enter into the logistics of the Strategic Command. But in the event 
that the Alaska Railroad should be put in a position of operating in a 
deficit, I think that the committee should well consider that any such 
moneys appropriated by Congress for that purpose are part of a legiti- 
mate defense expenditure. 

Now I just wish to present that to you. 

Mr. Assorr. If you abandon the southern portion, I assume you 
mean that portion which lies south of Anchorage. 

Mr. Owen. Lies south of Portage. 

Mr. Assorr. But what would happen to the town of Seward and 
its economy if you abandon that Railroad? 

Mr. Owen. The economist’s report suggested that trucks be used to 
transport any material that might come in through the port of Seward. 

Now the port of Seward—let me put it this way: Cities have a 
habit of surviving in the case of dire disaster, and I would point to an 
Alaskan city, Cordova, which in 1938 apparently had its economic 
base jerked out from under it when the Kennecott copper mines were 
closed down and the railroad ceased to function. And yet Cordova 
has retrenched. It relies largely on the fishing mdustry. It is the 
one area in Alaska which has exploited the fishing industry to a greater 
degree than any other area immediately around here, and which | 
think is pretty much a going concern today. So we bave no reason to 
think that Seward is going to fold up and fly away or disintegrate. 
I think you will find Seward 10 years hence will be a stronger city, 
more populous, and more going on than there is today. And one of 
the things that is going to make that possible is a cheap publie power 
developed in that area. 

Mr. Apsort. If it was asserted by a responsible individual that 
Anchorage over all would benefit tremendously from complete aban- 
donment of the Alaska Railroad, would you subscribe to that assertion? 

Mr. Owen. I think that you can’t make blanket statements. | 
think there are qualifying statements to be made in each instance. 
I think that Anchorage would become the wholesale distribution point 
for the rail belt area in the event we put a port in here. I don’t think 
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you want to abandon the Alaska Railroad. If it were not feasible to 
operate it commercially, it would still be wise from a defense stand- 
point to maintain it in operating order. 

Mr. Assorr. The manager of the Alaska Railroad is scheduled to 
appear here for 35 minutes. 

Mr. Bartuert. For clarification, do you mean closing the railroad 
from—— 

Mr. Assorr. The complete railroad. 

Mr. Owen. No, I don’t think that would ever be wise, and I will 
tell you why. With the establishment of a port here in this area, 
we should be able to tap a market for coal in the Orient, and possibly 
for some types of our coal in the Pacific coast which we are precluded 
from now, and I foresee the time when this Alaska Railroad could 
very well be a coal road in the sense that some of your stateside are. 

Mr. Bartuerr. If a port were established here in full flower, 
what percentage of the cargo which now comes to Anchorage and 
which comes through Whittier and/or Seward, destined for the interior 
or Anchorage, would come to this port? 

Mr. Owen. W ell, my understanding is that currently now, and it 
is only an understanding, only 20 percent of the Alaska Railroad’s 
tonnage goes beyond Ane ‘horage. But today it is a one-way haul 
from the seacoast into the interior; while with a closer port to the 
sea, I think you are going to find that you are going to have cargo 
coming back to the seaport to enter into world “trade. And again, 
the thing that is going to make that possible is your power. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Is Japan an importer of coal? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, a very substantial importer of coal. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Where does Japan get the bulk of its coal from? 

Mr. Owen. I can’t tell you where it gets the bulk, Mr. Bartlett, but 
I know that they bring their coal, or they load coal in Norfolk, Va., 
bring it through the Panama Canal and to Japan. 

Mr. Barruerr. And you believe with cheaper transportation costs 
with the establishment of a port here that the Alaska coal mines 
could be made competitive? 

Mr. Owen. My understanding is that we look to lay it down to 
Japan at roughly $17.50 a ton, and I believe that the time will come 
in the not too distant future when we will compete with that figure. 

Mr. Urr. Japan does import all its coke and coal from Norfolk, 
Va., and there is a tremendous market for coke and fuel coal, and if 
you lay so close to Tokyo, you would capture that coking market if 
vou have coking coal. 

Mr. Owen. I can’t tell you how much coking coal we have, Mr. Utt, 
but I do know that the soft coal demands, of which we have coal that 
is suitable, amount to about 400,000 tons per year, and that is the 
market that I am thinking of particularly, because I don’t know about 
the coking coal. 

[ think the Director of the Bureau of Mines yesterday gave testi- 
mony to the effect that very little is known about our anthracite coals. 

Mr. Asporr. Senator, we are planning to shorten up our time. 
Could you state some conclusions on your other points, if there are 
any others? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. The other one has to do with financing in Alaska. 

Every vear I am sure the Congress feels that Alaskans are coming 
in there for a handout, and I simply wish to point out that for some 
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80 years after the United States acquired Alaska very little was done 
here, very little money was expended, very little was known about 
the Territory as a matter of fact. Then along came the period just 
prior to W orld War II, and from a defense standpoint Alaska became 
important. And as a result, you know what you have appropriated 
to do things here in Alaska. The population growth has been tre- 
mendous. And I rather think that when you make an appropriation 
or lend your support to bills that make appropriations that you should 
consider that a portion of that money is simply defense insurance 
for the total United States. It is not just that you are giving Alaska 
something, you are buying some insurance for all of yourselves. 
That is the gist of the point. That is all I have on that. 

Mr. Assorr. I would like to make an off-the-record observation, 
Mr. Bartlett. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barruerr. On the record, I shall like to endorse with counsel 
for the committee, Mr. Abbott, as to the capacity of the witnesses 
who have appeared before us here in Anchorage, certainly not exclud- 
ing Senator Owen, very definitely including him. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asporr. Mr. Croul, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. CROUL, JR.,. MANAGER OF THE ANCHOR- 
AGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Crovut. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. Crout. No, sir, not for my part of this testimony. We thought 
for the sake of brevity we would just hit on some of the high spots, 
call on a few of our witnesses, and file more complete written state- 
ments a little bit later. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I am sure that procedure will be agreeable to the 
committee. You will proceed then. 

Mr. Croun. We have a number of problems that we would like to 
call to the committee’s attention, and I would like to have first Mr. 
Robert Baker, who is chairman of our industrial committee and 
resource committee, come up and testify on some of the problems of 
risk capital and venture capital in the Territory of Alaska. Mr. Baker 
is vice president of the First National Bank of Anchorage, 

Mr. Bartuerr. Ideniify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. BAKER, MEMBER, ANCHORAGE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Baker. Robert A. Baker. 

Mr. BartLetr. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. I have discussed many of these matters with Delegate 
Bartlett in his office in Washington, and I have prepared a statement 
here which I sat up until midnight writing. It is very poorly written, 
but rather than read the entire statement 

Mr. Barrierr. How long is it, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Three pages. 

Mr. Barrett. Why don’t you read it? We will be glad to hear it. 
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Mr. Baker. I have been asked to testify as to the problem of 
financing the economic development of the Anchorage area. It is 
difficult to go into much detail inasmuch as each financing situation 
presents problems peculiar to the business involved. 

The basic problems, as I see them, can be enumerated as follows: 

Sufficient local investment capital is not available 

2. Local banks do not have adequate loan funds and legal limits 
prevent extension of the needed credit. 

3. Stateside investors and lenders are unwilling to venture invest- 
ment and credit except on a limited basis. 

In discussing the basic problems, we find that the reasons we do 
not have local investment capital are quite obvious. The city of 
Anchorage is approximately 40 years of age. Most of the growth 
has resulted during the past 15 years and was caused almost entirely 
by the establishment of military bases at Elmendorf and Fort Rich- 
ardson and through Government spending in the area. This growth 
is further evidenced by comparing bank deposits in Anchorage as of 
June 30, 1940, of $2,794,459.87 with bank deposits as of June 30, 1955, 
of $71,744,108.63. The responsibility for this expansion has been 
assumed largely by local merchants who have been obliged to invest 
heavily in their own businesses after taxes, in order to keep pace with 
the demands. Obviously, they have had limited funds to invest 
mm new industries or enterprises. 

Referring to the inadequacy of loan funds and the banks’ problems 
in lending, we find that as of June 30, 1955, local banks have extended 
credit in the amount of $22,523,027.43. As you probably know, 
national banks are limited by law in lending in excess of 10 percent 
of their capital and surplus to any one borrower. ‘The maximum loan 
in the Anchorage area on the basis of 10 percent of capital and surplus 
would be $112,500, which does not allow for the financing of larger 
businesses without participation by stateside banks or agencies. In 
addition to the problem of legal limits, the national banks are criti- 
cized for a high percentage of loans to capital. The capital structure 
development, through the retention of earnings, has not kept pace 
with the asset and deposit growth, and the Comptroller is requesting 
a curtailment in lending or a substantial increase in invested capital. 

Investors from outside the Territory have made substantial in- 
vestments in certain sections of Alaska, but to date have not invested 
heavily in the Anchorage area, with the possible exception of oil ex- 
ploration. The limited investment in our area is probably due to the 
fact that we are considered a service and trading area and that our 
existence is dependent upon Government spending. Both outside 
investors and lenders calculate their risk on future Government ex- 
penditures. We may be destined to be the “shopping center’ of 
western Alaska, but we do desire certain basic industries to insure 
our economy and growth. 

There are many natural resources which could be developed if in- 
vested and borrowed capital were available. Business requires both 
types of capital, but it would appear that we should consider borrowed 
capital only in this discussion. Invested capital might be forthcom- 
ing if we have a reasonable economy and prospects of financing. 
Recognizing that banks are not in a position to supply any great 
portion of the funds that might be required, it may be necessary to 
consider an agency that can guarantee or make direct loans. The 
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Small Business Administration has not proved too helpful and it 
would be my suggestion that your committee consider legislation 
which would create an agency that would guarantee Alaskan business 
loans. This agency would be alert to the “problems of the Territory, 
and their functions would be geared entirely to the requirements and 
conditions of the Territory. It would be my suggestion also, that 
the lending be handled by the banks within the Territory on a de- 
ferred participation basis, with the sponsoring bank participating for 
a reasonable amount, depending upon the circumstances. In cases 
where the local bank is unwilling or unable to participate, the agency 
should be authorized to make direct loans. 

Your committee must understand that the bankers throughout 
Alaska realize their responsibility and wish to do their part conscien- 
tiously in attracting business and promoting development. I have 
pointed out how difficult it is for them to handle the situation without 
some assistance, and it is felt that special legislation will be required 
to take care of the peculiar needs of Alaska. You are familar with 
the Federal National Mortgage Association special assistance pro- 
gram. We do not need this type of assistance. Would it not be 
possible for the Interior Department to establish an office in the Ter- 
ritory with an Assistant Secretary in charge? This man could work 
with committees on these various matters and allow our people some 
voice in legislation. 

Many of us feel that Alaska has not been recognized for its great 
resources and potential wealth. For the most part we are obliged 
to compete on the world market and very few incentives or advantages 
have been offered for development of these resources. Our business- 
men in the Territory are engaged primarily in servicing businesses 
which are not capitalized in the Territory and maintain their principal 
offices elsewhere. It has been stated many times that our natural 
resources are being exploited, and I personally feel that businesses 
operating in the Territory, and taking advantage of our resources, 
should maintain their principal office in the Territory and that such 
investors should be afforded some incentive for furthering their de- 
velopment and investment in the Territory. It must be appreciated 
that tremendous amounts of money are required for exploration and 
establishment of industry and a tax incentive program would not 
appear unreasonable. Any benefits allowed should be in relation to 
the capital investment and would unquestionably aid in the develop- 
ment of the Territory. 

Our biggest asset is young, aggressive people anxious to accomplish 
something within their lifetime. 

I sincerely hope that these hearings will assist you in assisting us. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Baker, your statement is interesting and the 
midnight oil was not wasted. 

Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I don’t think I have any questions at this time. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Baker, you mentioned on page 2 that the 
Small Business Administration has not played too much of a part 
to date, at least. Could you tell us what effect the withdrawal of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has had upon the supplying of 
capital within the Territory? 

Mr. Baker. A great many industries, small industries, were 
financed by the RFC, and I bave personally made a great many RFC 
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loans with considerable success. It is true that they were marginal 
loans that could not be handled on a conforming loan basis by banks, 
and some of them got into difficulty. But I do not believe that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will eventually lose on any of the 
loans. 

Mr. Bartiert. Those loans in aggregate amounted to a good many 
dollars? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Bariterr. And there has been no successor on the level of the 
Federal Government to the RFC? 

Mr. Baker. The Small Business Administration has been its suc- 
cessor, but it is quite difficult to put a loan through them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you know the total volume of loans in the 
Territory in which the Small Business Administration has partici- 
pated? 

Mr. Baker. No; I do not. 

Mr. Bartietrr. You have said in your statement that there are 
many natural resources here, and I assume you would agree with me 
that labor is available or could readily be made available. Would 
you agree with me further, then, that the one leg of the triangle which 
is Missing is capital? 

Mr. Baker. I think ‘apital is the most essential leg. 

Mr. Barrierr. And it is capital which cannot be supplied for the 
obvious reasons that you mentioned by the Territorial banking system. 

Mr. Baxsr. For the people within the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Baker, you alluded to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association’s special assistance program and have stated 
that here in Alaska we do not need this type of assistance. I wonder 
if you would elaborate on that a bit. 

Mr. Baxnr. I was hoping that. This file is—I am president of 
the Alaska Banking Association, so all of the bankers throughout the 
Territory send me their complaints, and I have corresponded with a 
great many poowve regarding the special assistance program. 

Effective July 1, 1955, the Federal National Mortgage Association 
set up the special assistance program. 

I ain not going to read the entire bulletin, but the purpose of the 
program was to provide a secondary market for Federal housing 
loans. The Federal housing loans in Alaska are no different than the 
Federal housing loans, insured loans any place within the continental 
United States. They have agreed to purchase the loans from Alaskan 
mortgagees. 

Mr. Bartierr. “They” being Fannie Mae. 

Mr. Baker. Federal National Mortgage Association. I will quote 
the paragraph on that. 

The prices that Fannie Mae will pay for mortgages and 20 percent of immediate 
participation of mortgages purchased under the special assistance program will be 
at the following rates: Mortgages, 98 percent; 20 percent immediate participation 
mortgages, 99 percent. 

In effect, the Federal National Mortgage Association, which is 
under HHFA, the same as FHA, have concluded that their paper 
which is insured by FHA is only worth 98 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Baker, who would take that loss, the home 
builder or the home buyer, necessarily? 

Mr. Baker. In ease he is where there is a purchaser and a seller, 
the seller would have to assume the 2 percent discount. In the case 
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of a man refinancing his own home it would be impossible to sell the 
mortgage under the special assistance program because the FHA will 
not allow the bank to charge the 2 percent discount to the mortgagor. 

Mr. Bartuett. In the first case, it is a heavy penalty and, second, 
doesn’t operate at all. 

Mr. Baker. It is an impossibility. 

Mr. Bart.etrr. Now, before the enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1954, was there a ready market for these mortgages? 

I am speaking perhaps in terms too technical, but I have such a 
vivid memory of the repeal of a certain Section of the Alaska Housing 
Act in that bill, and before then the Federal National Mortgage 
Association provided a buying place in the market for these Alaskan 
mortgages. Is that right? 

Mr. Baker. That ls right. 

Mr. Asporr. Along the lines of the comments you just made, 
you were talking about immediate participation, and you made it 
clear in your statement that if a lending agency of some sort were 
established, that the lending be handled by the banks within the 
Territory on a deferred participation. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Abbott, I wouldn’t—we are talking about two 
different subjects here. The subject here you are speaking of has 
nothing to do with the Federal National Mortgage. 

Mr. Asporrt. I understand that, but I am speaking of the agency 
that you would propose come in. Is not the deferred participation 
aspect of it a rather important one as far as your local banks would 
be concerned? 

Mr. Baker. The agency that would be established to take the place 
of SBA or RFC would not be for the purpose of providing a secondary 
market for FHA paper. That was another subject. Mr. Bartlett 
asked for some comments on the International Mortgage Association. 

Mr. Barrett. Now, Mr. Baker, just one more question and then 
I will have concluded. 

What has been the effect in respect to housing within Alaska of the 
law since 1954? The fact that a secondary mortgage market has not 
been available has or has not impeded the construction and the 
purchase of homes? 

Mr. Baker. I would say in the Anchorage area alone, this summer, 
of perhaps to the extent of $1 million roughly. We anticipated that 
we ourselves would do in the neighbor hood of $1 million in additional 
FHA financing this year. 

Mr. Barruerr. Without the availability of that mortgage market, 
you cannot accept many mortgages? 

Mr. Baker. We can’t. A national bank is limited by law investing 
in real estate mortgages beyond 60 percent of their time deposits or 
100 percent of their capital and surplus. The 60 percent of their time 
deposit figure is always used because it is greater. Most banks, 
they are doing a great deal of FHA business, crowd the 60 percent of 
their time deposits here in the Territory. 

In addition to the 2 percent discount, the special assistance pro- 
gram has 2 additional charges. They levy a commitment fee of 1 
percent, and they levy a marketing fee of one-half of 1 percent. 
That makes total charges of 3% percent at that point. The normal 
FHA mortgage fee is 2% percent. So that brings your total fees to 
6 percent, and that is in addition to 
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Mr. Bartietr. These last fees you mentioned, do you know 
whether they are included as a requirement of law or simply of 
regulation? 

Mr. Baker. The 1 percent and the half of 1 percent, if you are 
going to take advantage of the special assistance program, the secon- 
dary market, they are imposed by law. The 2% percent mortgage 
fee can be waived by the bank if they wish to work 

Mr. Bartierr. Had you finished? 

Mr. Baker. No. I have one more statement to make. That is, 
many of the banks of the Territory have established through their 
correspondents a limited secondary market. We ourselves are selling 
mortgages to the Seattle First National Bank, the National Bank of 
Washington in Tacoma, the People’s National Bank in Seattle, and 
the National Bank of Commerce. Last year we sold someplace 
between a half and three-quarters of a million dollars at par for their 
own portfolio. It stands to reason that these Seattle banks are not 
going to pay us par when the most the Federal Government will pay 
is 98 percent. So that market is entirely gone. What market we did 
have has been wiped out through the special assistance program. 

Mr. Bartuerr. But even if that market were there on a par basis, 
the portfolio of any particular bank in Seattle or thereabouts would 
be found to be bulging pretty quickly, too. They wouldn’t accept 
too many Alaskan mortgages. 

Mr. Baxer. They are accommodating us only because we carry 
large balances. 

Mr. Barrier. So you tell the committee there is need now for 
some secondary mortgage arrangement for Alaska housing, and there 
is likewise need for capital of some sort or another from the States 
for rather limited capital for expansion purposes which can be made 
available by Alaska banks? 

Mr. Baker. That is right; on a guaranteed basis I think it would 
be quite sufficient. I don’t think it would take a great deal of immedi- 
ate cash. 

Mr. O’Brien. It has been said one reason for the lack of risk capital 
here is it is at the whim of Congress. Do you think that is a reasonably 
accurate statement? 

Mr. Baxer. No, I disagree with that statement. People in busi- 
ness, if there is a market for their goods or services, don’t consider 
politics too seriously. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not thinking so much of politics as I am of the 
stability and continuity of the laws governing the area in which 
capital is invested. 

Mr. Baxsr. Investment of moneys has been dependent upon 
Government spending, and if that is what you mean by whim of-—— 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be one thing; yes. 

Mr. Baxer. That is true. 

Mr. Assort. Well then, your suggestion that consideration be 
given to the creation of an agency to guarantee Alaska business loans, 
complementing that, you further suggest that the lending be handled 
by banks within the Territory on a deferred participation basis, with 
the sponsoring bank participating for a reasonable amount. What 
in your view would be the reasonable amount of participation? 

Mr. Baxer. A minimum of 10 percent. 

Mr. Anzorr. A minimum of 10 percent? 
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Mr. Baker. Some banks on larger loans might be obliged to 
participate with some other bank because of their legal limits. Even 
10 or 20 percent may exceed their limit. But I would say a minimum 
of 10 percent. 

Mr. Assortt. And is the deferred participation an essential part 
of the plans you have in mind? 

Mr. Baker. Only to make it more attractive to people in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Assorr. Have you suggested this program to officials in the 
Department of Commerce or Treasury or in the Department of the 
Interior? 

Mr. Baker. No. I first discussed this previous to the legislation 
last year and do not have time to prepare a bill, and at the same time 
I was investigating the possibility of the development of a credit 
corporation similar to the ones I spoke to you of in the State of Maine, 
Massachusetts. But those development credit corporations require 
invested capital, local invested capital, and they are strictly limited 
in their—— 

Mr. Assorttr. Well, normally you would turn in long-established 
populous communities to your people who have accumulated wealth 
and laid it by so that they might find it attractive. In Alaska, | 
assume you would not find those same people who have substantial 
amounts of capital. I believe you stated, did you not, that here 
with the rapid expansion, those people who do have funds which would 
otherwise be made available to capital is plowed back into their own 
business? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. I believe that is all I have except for an off the 
record suggestion on procedure from this point. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asport. Mr. Croul. 

Mr. Crovt. Our second witness here will be Mr. Bradford Phillips, 
who wants to testify on some of the problems in connection with the 
development of our tourist industry in Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF E. BRADFORD PHILLIPS, VICE PRESIDENT, ARC- 
TIC-ALASKA TRAVEL SERVICE AND DIRECTOR OF THE ANCHOR- 
AGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Puitires. My name is E. Bradford Phillips. I am the vice 
president of the Arctic-Alaska Travel Service and director of the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. 

The subject that I am covering, as John has said, is the tourist 
industry. I would like to make about three observations before I get 
into the problems, if I may. 

I would like to say, first of all, that the tourist industry is one of the 
few basic industries in Alaska. I would like to clarify that a little. 

For instance, it does not exploit resources in Alaska. 

Second, it brings new money into the Territory. We are not like 
the proverbial Chinese, always doing each other’s laundry in order 
to eat. This brings entirely new money into the Territory which was 
not taken out of the ground here. 

Third, it doesn’t feed off of present industries. It is not a satellite 
industry of something else that we already have. 
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Fourth, it creates these satellite businesses that I spoke of. 

Fifth, it has an immediate widespread effect on the economy, very 
much like adrenalin does to the body. The minute the dollar is 
dropped into the economy in all areas it immediately starts to circulate, 
and it is very healthy. It can be felt immediately. 

I think one of the most important parts of the development of the 
tourist industry is that it takes relatively small amounts of capital in 
order to participate. 

The second observation I would like to make is that it is the third 
largest industry in the Territory. I base that on the number of dollars 
brought into Alaska, and actually the observation is based on pro- 
jec ted figures from the Stanton report and also our own private finan- 
cial experience in the industry. 

The Stanton report, as you probably remember, was made in 1952 
and is the only report that I am familiar with on the industry here. 

The third observation I would like to make is that this year, 1955, 
a very important transition has been made, and that is we lost our 
passenger steamship service to the Territory, which, in effect, used to 
carry a very large percentage—I would suggest over 85 percent—of the 
tourists. And I use the term “knowingly” in quotation marks. Better 
than 85 percent of them used to come by boat. We lost all of the 
service for all practical purposes, and we were quite concerned about 
it. It appeared to us as though it would be like going to the hospital 
and having your head taken off and try to recover from it in a week. 

So we were a little pessimistic about what we would do this year. 
We knew that in the past it would be very difficult to sell tourist 
transportation to Alaska by air. People preferred the boats if they 
had to wait several years to come here. We have made that transi- 
tion this year much to our surprise and delight. 

Many of the services in the Territory have not suffered at all. 
Many areas have suffered very much. The organization that I 
represent I think has a pretty comprehensive picture of the tourist 
industry in the Territory. We deal with all sections of the Territory. 
We find that our business has been off, pending final accounting, 
about 35 percent from last year. We expected at least 50 percent, 
and we were ready for that. We were very happily surprised. 

Mr. Assorr. What type of organization is that? 

Mr. Puiuurps. I represent a tour company, the largest tour company 
in the Northwest. We handle all of American Express, Thomas 
Cook, Greyhound tour arrangements in the Territory. We are 
a ground handler and cover the entire Territory. 

Mr. Anso1tr. Now I believe you listed tourism as No. 3. What 
are the major industries dollarwise? 

Mr. Puitures. I understand that fishing and wood were ahead of 
tourists in Alaska. I don’t know what the figures are, and I can’t 
accurately tell you what the figures are in the tourist industry be- 
cause—— 

Mr. Assort. Do you list the military as an industry here? 

Mr. Puriuips. No, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. The reason I asked, as I recall, in a hearing in the 
Pacific last year, in a total of $700 million in their industry for a 12- 
month period the military accounted for $303 million; I believe sugar 
and pineapple about $140 million apiece; tourism in Hawaii approxi- 
mately $50 million. That would. be for 1953, I assume. 
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Now do you have any comparable figures here in the Territory? 

Mr. Puiutps. I can estimate on the tourist industry. This year it 
will probably be around 12 to 13 million dollars. I don’t know what 
the military budget is. Perhaps John could give those figures a little 
more accurately, but that is an estimate projected on our experience 
and the report given in 1952. That, of course, covers all phases— 
transportation, food, lodging, souvenirs and so on. 

Mr. Aspsort. Do you list the Alaska Railroad as a major industry 
in Alaska? 

Mr. Puruuips. The first point I brough up was basic industries in 
Alaska, and the Alaska Railroad definitely is a major industry. 

Mr. Axssorr. In terms of payroll and dollar turnover? 

Mr. Puruurps. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. I think one point that should be emphasized here is 
that the tourist dollar is for the most part a new dollar, where many of 
the other dollars in the Territory are the same dollar used over and 
over again. 

Mr. Puituips. The Alaska Visitors’ Association has prepared a 
statement and a study on this very thing. They graphically show how 
the dollar is spread through the Territory, and they estimtate it turns 
over about seven times, in effect, as soon as it is deposited in the 
community. 

One of the important things is, too, that, for instance, if 10 or 15 
million dollars were put into the economy of Alaska in 1 year, it 
would be spread throughout the Territory and not, for instance, in a 
10 or 15 million dollar plant that operates in a single area and benefits 
employees and those people in the immediate area. The tourist 
industry is spread from Point Barrow to Ketchikan, including al! 
areas that are accessible at all. 

Mr. Taytor. I may have missed this, but does the Territorial 
legislature make an appropriation? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Yes, the Territorial legislature has made an appro- 
priation matching funds this year or this biennium of $100,000, and 
the individuals in the Territory have to match that with $50,000, 
which gives us $150,000 to work with. 

Mr. Assorr. And who programs to work with that? 

Mr. Puiturps. Alaska Visitors’ Association does this within the 
framework of the law. There are certain things that the money 
can’t be spent for, the appropriated money can’t be spent for, and 
that is in the way of salary, transportation, and so on, and so the 
$50,000 we put in personally goes for to cover that area that is not 
covered in the Territory appropriation. 

Mr. Asporr. It corresponds roughly to the Hawaii Visitors’ 
Bureau? 

Mr. Puitirps. Yes, primarily, and we have an agency employed 
to disburse the funds and spend it in the way that the program was 
set up. 

Mr. Assorr. Well, now, your group, according to some publicity 
the subcommittee held a hearing at MecKinley—1I believe the Alaska 
Visitors’ Association have gone on record strongly urging that the 
Mount McKinley Hotel be reopened in 1956. 

Mr. Puariuurps. That is one of our major points. 

Mr. Assorr. I didn’t intend to anticipate. 
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Mr. Pups. Thatisallright, I didn’t find out about your hearing 
until you had gone from McKinley Park, and it was rather curious 
why we didn’t know about it and what the content was, but I am 
glad that point was brought up. 

There is one question in the tourist program in the Territory that 
many people talk about of being of major importance, and that is 
the Alaskan Highway and feeding people into the Territory. That 
certainly is the “second avenue to funnel people into the Territory. 
However, I think it will not gain its major importance until paving 
is done on the highway. It is an adventure, I will grant you, to go 
over the Alaska Highway, but most of the tourists like to do it one 
way after they find out what kind of an adventure it is. I think 
the paving of the Alaska Highway, certainly we will get the volume 
in the Territor y of Alaska necessary to make money. 

Mr. Azporr. Have the people in travel agencies in the Territory 
itself promoted a fly-in-drive-out or fly-in-sail-out, that is, cooperating 
with competing means of transportation program? 

Mr. Puiuurps. The first active thing that was done was just 
recently, within the last month, the Alaska Visitors’ Association 
Board meeting at McKinley Park, and it was suggested that it 
would be wise to investigate the possibility of special back haul 
freight rates on automobiles on sea transportation in order to be 
able to sell this very idea you are talking about, because it certainly 
would sell, because I get people in the office every day during the 
tourist season wondering what they can do with their car because 
they do not want to drive back over the highway and would like 
to fly. 

Mr. Apsorr. Matson and United, I believe, have an informal work- 
ing agreement because of the very pleasant 4% to 5-day trip out, and 
then perhaps fly back or vice versa, and that appears to be a major 
contributing factor to increased utilization to both and mutual advan- 
tage of both. 

Mr. Puiturps. That is true also in South America with Pan 
America and the Grace Line. However, recognize here there is no 
passenger service. So it means shipping the car itself, a freight 
problem in getting the car back, or selling it here, and we have a 
limited market for all the cars that come over the highway. 

With those observations, I would just like to say briefly: We have 
daily problems in this industry we are certainly not going to bother 
you with. We solve them in the main by ourselves. 

However, there are two problems I would like to mention ‘here, 
and favorable consideration of these problems would help us im- 
measurably in the immediate future—that means tomorrow, in 
the 1956 season—in the development of the tourist industry. 

Problem No. 1 is McKinley National Park and Hotel. McKinley 
Park is important because it is the No. 1 attraction to Alaska. That 
is universally known. It takes very little or no selling people on 
McKinley, and that is the place they want to go when they come here. 
So it is obviously the thing to build our tourist program around. 

I would like to make a couple of comments. 

No. 1, McKinley National Park Hotel and the National Park 
itself should be opened. There is no question in our minds that 
this should happen. 

No. 2. It is imperative that a decision be made by someone 
immediately. That means by November 1. 
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Would you like to have me expand on that, why that is necessary? 

Mr. Assortr. Are you saying that it is imperative a decision be 
made on the previous point you just made? 

Mr. Puiuturps. The park hotel will be opened or the park will be 
opened. 

Mr. Apsort. Well, could you state why? 

Mr. Puiuurps. Yes. No. 1, the 1955 season is over, and we are for 
all practical purposes in our groundwork half-way through the 1956 
season. All plans have to be made and folders have to be made, 
publicity has to be put out, selling has to be done. This selling will 
start taking place about November 1. If you have nothing to sell, 
obviously you are not going to sell very much of it. 

In any company that does a national advertising job or promotion 
job—we are talking about a sizable expenditure of funds—you have 
to have your plans, your pricing, you have to know what is going to 
be offered for the following year. This has to take place before Novem- 
ber1. Everything will be in the mail before the end of the year and 
actual bookings will take place. 

This year, as you know, we did not know the park hotel would be 
open until 2 weeks before the summer came. 

Through some research we just completed, it may be interesting 
to know that 66% percent of the gross business that went through 
McKinley National Park Hotel was booked by our company. This 
was booked on strictly blind faith that the hotel would be opened. 
We have set a policy this year that we will not take the gamble again 
this year because it costs us money to do so, and if we can’t have a 
decision we will be forced not to include McKinley Park Hotel. 

Mr. Asporr. On that point, Mr. Phillips, the committee chairman 
asked that I stop at the Park Service regional headquarters at San 
Francisco, en route here. 

I did consult with the people there, having previously talked with 
Mr. Wirth while in Washington, the Director of the National Park 
Service. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that in light of the testimony 
we received at McKinley Park Hotel as to the conversion, for ex- 
ample, of their steam heating plant and other expenditures which 
are being made, that an inquiry could be directed to Mr. Wirth. 
It would certainly not be an unreasonable request to have a determi- 
nation prior to that date as to whether the McKinley Park Hotel will 
be opened. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you, Mr. Abbott, there has to be a 
decision, and there is no reason why not in time to be helpful to these 
people. 

Is it the opinion of the committee that such a communication should 
be sent? 

Without objection, then that will be done. 

Mr. Abbott, would it be your suggestion, too, that the committee 
would express a belief that the hotel should be kept open? Did not 
Mr. Wirth suggest to you that we look into that particular thing? 

I do not think a recommendation which might be printed some 
months hence in the committee report would be of any great value. 
I think it might be desirable—that is strictly my own opinion—if the 
committee feels the hotel should be kept open, that we should express 
that belief in the same communication to Mr. Wirth. 
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Mr. Aspsort. It would be my suggestion—in light of the testimony 
of the gentleman speaking for National Park Concessions, Inc., and 
if Mr. Wirth is aware of the figures presented as to operating costs 
and as to the operations during the past season—that certainly in 
view of the rather substantial expenditures to be made this fall you 
can reach no other conclusion but that the park should be kept opened. 
That is qualified, as I say, as to whether or not the Park Service is in 
agreement. The National Park Concessions, Inc., has been used in 
areas where you cannot competitively attract concessionaires, and 
we understood from the gentleman who appeared that they stood 
ready, if requested. 

Mr. Dawson. That is their rule anyway. So that within the com- 
mittee the judgment—Mrs. Pfost, of course, is chairman of the com- 
mittee which has the National Parks—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is a very fine suggestion. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has Alaska Visitors’ Association heard anything 
from the hotel? 

Mr. Puiuiurps. No, they have not, and we requested that we be 
furnished with an answer, but we have not been furnished. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, has there been any indication of attitude? 

Mr. Puruurps. The only thing that I can say—and as you gentle- 
men know, there have been moneys appropriated for maintenance 
this winter—it would indicate to us that they were thinking of open- 
ing it. Also, they are building a very expensive road into McKinley 
Park. There is a substantial investment in the park hotel itself. It 
would seem logical that they just wouldn’t let it fall into the ground. 
However, you can’t gamble on that when it costs as much as it does 
to promote the business. 

Mr. Assorr. According to the testimony given there is justification 
of an expenditure, a rather substantial expenditure, for conversion of 
their present steam heating plant and a $60,000 item for standby heat 
in the hotel. As it now stands on an annual basis, the cost of the 
conversion would be amortized, I believe the gentleman said, in 
approximately 3 vears, because it would be reduced to some $30,000 
a year with such programing of funds, then either vou are going to 
continue spending other sums next season, or you are not. It would 
follow that you are going to take advantage of the expenditures now 
being made. 

Mr. Puiuures. I would like to offer an observation here, too, that 
if they can keep the park open for, say, 2 years, that I understand is 
the period in which the road will he completed and automobiles will 
be able to come into the park, and consequently get volume into the 
park, which is the only thing that will make money at the hotel. 
Possibly that would be a good outlook if we could plan for 2 vears on 
the thing. 

There are a couple of things that we noticed through complaints 
and through working very close with it. I think it would be wise if, 
in operating the park hotel itself, that they didn’t try to make up the 
deficit on the food, for instance. People paid relatively high prices 
on the food of inferior quality this summer. 

Mr. Asporr. But marshaling for us comments of guests as they 
left the park, I believe the testimony was that there were few com- 
plaints about food, that charges are reasonable. There were a few 
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complaints about not being able to see the principal attraction from 
the hotel. There was a 13,000-foot obstacle outside the hotel to 
viewing Mount McKinley. Complaints about access roads. And 
beyond that I believe the testimony there was that as far as the food 
was concerned, neither in the rates to be charged for the rooms proper 
nor in the food itself, was there substantial complaint. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understood there was one more complaint, the 
buses. The people seemed, from what they reported to us, much 
more concerned about their posterior than interior. 

Mr. Puruuies. May I ask who made the statement that there were 
no complaints on food? 

Mr. Asporr. Well, now, understand I am reaching back into my 
memory from a number of people we heard, but the manager of the 
hotel, a Mr. Hanson, stated, and I believe Mr. Jacobs and Purcell 
was that his name—the two Park Service people who were there, bore 
that out, that they felt and the comments they invited their guests 
to make, that their food was not exorbitant, which did not necessarily 
parallel comments of tourists in areas outside McKinley Park Hotel. 

Mr. Puituies. | just wonder—if you have been in business your- 
self, you may realize many times the businessman is the last one to 
really get the complaints, and I am thinking in terms of making 
money in the park, and you have to do that with volume. For 
instance, if you have a man with a family of 4 or 5 people in his 
family, and he is going to drive in there, is he going to pay the rates 
of the rooms and meal prices for a family that, as I say—I doubt it. 

Mr. AsporrT. Is the Alaska Visitors’ Association enthusiastic 
enough about keeping McKinley Park Hotel up to make up the 
$30,000 deficit? 

Mr. Puituips. They have no facilities—I mean they haven’t the 
money. They couldn’t if they wanted to. 

Mr. Assorr. You people had the benefit of a survey of a tourism 
possibilities of recreation survey, I believe William Stanton, on con- 
tract with the Department of the Interior. It was completed after 
field work in 1951 and 1952. It appears it was completed in 1953. 
Did that serve a useful purpose? 

Mr. Puituips. Yes; it did. And you have anticipated my second 
point. So if you let me go ahead with that, I have a couple of details. 

Mr. Tartor. Before we go on to that, we understood from the 
menu that we saw posted, that the highest priced meal on the menu 
for that one day was $5.95 for a T-bone steak, 16-ounce, and we 

Mr. Puiiiurps. Did you eat one? 

Mr. Taytor. No; and the fact was we complimented Mr. Hanson, 
the manager, off the record, as I recall, on the level of the prices, 
that is what was listed on the menu. As far as the rooms were 
concerned, I recall particularly that he told us that for student 
groups and tourists—the NEA, I believe, he said had one there this 
summer—that the rooms without bath, 2 in a room, would be $6 per 
night. We complimented him on those prices, because we had just 
come from one of the other parks in the States where similar prices 
would be considerably higher. 

Mr. Puitirps. That is interesting, because we handled the NEA 
group this year, and all the others, and if anything, we pay a pre- 
mium on the rooms. We have never received a room in McKinley 
Park for $6 a person. 
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Mr. Taytor. Without bath? 
Mr. Puiturps. Without bath; no, sir. Most of the tourists insist 
on rooms with a bath. 
Mr. Taytor. I think he told us they had 12 rooms. 
Mr. Puttuies. It may touch a very few people, but not the majority 
of the people, if such a rate exists. 
Mr. Assorr. In any case, Mr. Phillips, your primary concern or 
the thing upon which you would concentrate your energy is the 
assurance that the hotel be kept open before you start substituting 
your management for the management designated by the Department 
of the Interior as to how it will be run if it is kept opened? 
Mr. Puitures. That is true, and I did not mean to be presumptuous. 
I was just offering a few suggestions here as I have heard them, 
because I happen to meet all the people that come in. And in the 
effort of making the thing profitable for the Department of the Interior 
or whoever operates it, some of those things might be considered. 
Also, there is one other thing I would like to say: That one of the 
complaints, of course, is the lack of activity in McKinley National 
Park, but I know with proper planning, and if people know that the 
thing is going to be opened from year to year, I am sure that there is 
ample private interest in capital to develop entertainment facilities. 
in the park, which would not fall right on the park itself in the cost 
of keeping the thing open. 
Mr. Taytor. Would there be any possibility of having a winter 
program for skiing up there, or is it too cold? 
Mr. Puruuies. No. In fact, I am sure such a program would be 
possible. I think they found in the past that they lost nothing but 
money by keeping it open in the wintertime. Those things are 
certainly possible, but you have to have volume again in order to do it. 
It is a little difficult. The last winter it was open it was made almost 
an impossibility to go there because of the railroad schedule. So it 
eliminated problems in the wintertime. 
To be brief, I will go on to my other point. That is the problem of 
research that Mr. Abbott brought up, the survey that he pointed out. 
That is the only one in my experience that I know of that has been 
anywhere near comprehensive or touched on the tourist problem in 
Alaska. 
I would like to recommend that thought be given to a continual, 
periodical research program in order to aid us in logical development 
in Alaska. I think it is not only valuable to us that are trying to 
make a living from it and develop it here, but also valuable to your- 
selves in the way of getting accurate information. 
If you are reading the report, the 1952 report right now, it is verv 
obsolete and inaccurate for the picture today. The housing situation, 
for one, is certainly not represented in there at all, and as in any 
industry, be it heavy industry, oil, or anything else, most industries 
have a research program of some kind. 
As individuals, I doubt if there are any of us that have that kind of 
money to carry on a Territorywide research program. Dr. Stanton 
has suggested that he thought it would be adequate to have a research 
program every other year or to stretch it maybe every third year, but 
right now he thought every other year would be wise. 
I could guess at a cost, [ suppose, and it would be strictly a guess. 
Possibly the first year, in order to set up standards and get into a 
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program, maybe $15,000 to $20,000 would do it for a 2-year period. 
I am sure that after this program was set up and a lot of basic questions 
were not necessary any more and it could be more of a matter of routine, 
every other year you could probably get the cost down to $6,000 
to $8,000 dollars for a 2-year period, which would, I think, be a valuable 
contribution. 

The other areas in the Territory, the other national park areas, 
I think would benefit by such research, too, in order to determine 
whether they would warrant developing. For instance, Katmai 
National Monument. The only way you can get there is by air. 
Does it warrant a lot of development there? Or are there enough 
people interested in going there? This could be answered. 

The Portage Glacier, which is one of the greatest attractions 
around Anchorage, we run into a problem this year of keeping the 
road open into the glacier so you could get to it. There are no funds 
for keeping such a road going, and by hook or crook you have to get 
somebody to come in with a bulldozer and be sure the road is opened. 
It is 7 miles in that road. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do any members have any questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Taytor. Before he leaves. Are you acquainted with the 
quarterly research studies that are made by the Hawaii Visitors’ 
Bureau? 3 

Mr. Puariurres. Undoubtedly, I have had information from them. 

Mr. Taytor. The Hawaiian Visitors Bureau puts a study out 
every 3 months, and it has a research staff of about four or five people 
who are constantly working it, collecting figures and data and infor- 
mation of one sort or another that is used in the compilation of this 
data. For a long time I was on the distribution list. It certainly 
must be a boon to visitors’ bureaus elsewhere when they are planning 
programs for summer visitors in Hawaii. 

Mr. Puiuuips. I would like to compliment you gentlemen for your 
interest. It is the first time in my experience that anyone has even 
asked me a question on the tourist industry on any of the testimony 
that I have given, and I appreciate your interest very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will take a short recess. 

(There was a short recess.) 

Mr. Assotr. Mr. Whitman. Will you identify yourself and the 
gentlemen with you. 


STATEMENT OF REGINALD N. WHITMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
ALASKA RAILROAD; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN E. MANLY, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER; AND LELAND P. DRANEY, 
COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Wuitman. My name is R. N. Whitman. I reside at 210 
North First Street, Anchorage. 

On my left is Assistant General Manager John E. Manly, also of 
Anchorage, and Mr. Leland P. Draney, Comptroller for the Alaska 
Railroad. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. WuitMan. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Proceed. 
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Mr. Wuirman. As general manager of the Alaska Railroad I am 
charged with the responsibility of operating the railroad under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. I have held this 
position since April of this year. 

I have provided the committee with a written statement which 
covers the historical background of the Alaska Railroad, as well as 
detailed financial and statistical data which I hope will be of help to 
you in evaluating our agency. In it we have pointed out some of the 
improvement programs which have been initiated or are contemplated. 
We have also included a complete financial report for the month of 
June 1955, which covers cumulative operating figures for fiscal year 
1955. This financial report shows the proprietary interest of the 
United States, invested and donated capital, as well as financial 
details of our operation for the month of June and the previous fiscal 
year. It was felt that such historical and statistical data in written 
form would be more easily available for future study by members 
of this committee, and I will, therefore, take no more of your valuable 
time than is necessary to give you a brief oral outline of our operation. 

The enabling act, a copy of which is furnished in our written state- 
ment, authorized the President of the United States to locate, con- 
struct, and operate railroads in Alaska and is known as the Alaska 
Railroad Act. Its purposes may be briefly stated as follows: (1) To 
provide transportation for national defense, and (2) to perform gen- 
erally all usual duties of a carrier by a railroad so as best to aid in 
the overall development of Alaska. 

Objectively, we seek to operate the railroad in as businesslike a 
manner as possible. Definite improvements in this respect can be 
reported, although I must add that much remains to be done. We 
are proceeding on the theory that the railroad should be relieved of 
operations of a kind not ordinarily associated with a rail transporta- 
tion organization, as well as those which can be performed more 
economically by private business. As examples of this effort, some 
months ago we turned the operation of our river boats over to a 
private concern; we have discontinued a very costly commissary 
service; and the last of several hotels formerly operated by the rail- 
road has been leased to private operators. Other similar economies 
are under consideration. 

The Alaska Railroad, by stateside standards, is not large. It is 
470 miles in length from its southern terminus at Seward, on Ressur- 
rection Bay, to Fairbanks in the Interior of Alaska. In addition, we 
operate 65 miles of branch lines making a total of 535.6 miles. We 
have approximately 100 miles of passing tracks. 

Basically, all main-line trackage is 115-pound rail and is compara- 
tively new. The 12 miles between Whittier and Portage is laid with 
some 5 miles of 115-pound rail and the remainder with 90-pound 
rail. The Jonesville branch is laid with 70-pound rail, the Suntrana 


branch with 90-pound rail and the Eilson line was constructed of 


75-pound rail. 

[ might add that 115-pound rail is very good rail and pretty much 
the usual standard stateside railroad. 

On our main line, some 287 miles has been reballasted with pit run 
ballast and 59 miles with crushed gravel. At the start of the current 
working season we had approximately 155 miles of main-line trackage 
which, while it had been relaid with 115-pound rail, had not yet been 
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reballasted. We are currently engaged in this work and at the end 
of our present season will have completed approximately 40 miles of 
reballasting. This will leave us with 112 miles yet to be done. If 
our income permits, we will complete this project at the rate of about 
50 miles per vear, so that by the end of 1957 we will be able to report 
that the entire line has been completely rehabilitated. I believe it is 
fair to say that, with the exception of the 112 miles yet unballasted, 
our roadbed is in good shape. 

A list of our motive power and rolling stock has been included in 
our written statement. This will indicate that our operation is 
completely dieselized, with some 7 steam engines retained for emer- 
gency use. Our diesel power is in good shape and is being kept up to 
stateside standards with normal maintenance procedures. Our rolling 
stock is somewhat below stateside standards, with much of our equip- 
ment due for replacement. Last year we purchased 100 multipurpose 
coal cars and have 50 flatcars on order. The Alaska Railroad should 
continue to replace its rolling stock, as repairs to the older equipment 
is causing excessive Maintenance costs. However, there is no im- 
mediate problem so far as our rolling stock is concerned, provided the 
railroad’s income permits the normal and orderly replacement of such 
equipment. 

With the exception of the territory between Portage and Seward 
our roadway buildings are in average condition and are adequate. 
Between Portage and Seward all classifications are in poor condition 
and considerable rebuilding is contemplated under the current rehabil- 
itation program. 

Bridges between Portage and Fairbanks are adequate and in good 
condition, with the exception of some three points north of Portage. 
These will be replaced within the next five years from railroad earnings. 
Two steel bridges will be installed between Seward and Portage under 
the current rehabilitation program, 

Among other pertinent facts, you may be interested in knowing 
that our ‘employment load ranges from about 1,400 persons during the 
winter months to about 1,800 employees during the short summer 
working season. 

I might add there, that in line with one of the questions you asked 
the previous witness, our payroll on the Alaska Railroad for last year, 
fiscal year, was $11,267,000, if you wanted to balance that as to the 
amount of money we put into the Territory as compared to the tourist 
travel. 

While our written statement gives complete details, briefly our 
gross revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, amounted to 
$18,425,440, produced largely from freight transportation. Our total 
operating expense was $15,808,161, resulting in a net income in fiscal 
vear 1955 of $2,617,279. On a percentage basis, our figures for 1955, 
as compared to 1954, show a decrease in revenue ton miles of freight 
amounting to 6.19 percent. Our revenue passenger miles were 14.46 
percent lower in 1955 than in 1954. This caused a decrease in total 
operating revenue of:5.35 percent. However, total operating expenses 
decreased 16.94 percent. These figures indicate that although 
operating revenue decreased in 1955, the greater decrease in operating 
expenses resulted in an increase in both net railway operating Income 
and net income. 
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In conclusion, I might say that the future of the Alaska Railroad 
depends largely upon the development of the Territory, both civilian 
and military. In addition to competitive factors already in existence, 
a pipeline has recently been constructed by the military between 
Haines and Fairbanks. Just how this will affect railroad revenues 
in the future is difficult to forecast at this time. I believe the military 
is taking into consideration that both lines of supply must be kept in 
good operating condition, and for this reason our decrease in revenue 
because of the pipeline may not be as serious as would appear on the 
surface. 

I hope our written report and this brief oral outline will give you a 
comprehensive picture of our operation, both past and present. As 
[ have served in my present capacity only since April of this year, I 
have with me Assistant General Manager John E. Manley and 
Comptroller Leland P. Draney. These gentlemen will assist me in 
answering any questions you might have at this time concerning 
subjects with which I am not entirely familiar. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Chairman, unless it has been done, it would be 
my suggestion that the statement, the full statement prepared by 
Mr. Whitman, be made a part of the record at this time and that the 
appendix be made a part of the official committee file. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows and the appendix will be found 
in the files of the committee.) 


ORAL STATEMENT OF REGINALD N. WHITMAN, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
ALASKA RAILROAD 


My name is Reginald N. Whitman, and I reside at 210 North First Street, 
Anchorage, Alaska. As General Manager of the Alaska Railroad I am charged 
with the responsibility of operating the railroad under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. I have held this position since April of this year. 

I have provided the committee with a written statement which covers the his- 
torical background of the Alaska Railroad, as well as detailed financial and statis- 
tical data which I hope will be of help to you in evaluating our agency. In it we 
have pointed out some of the improvement programs which have been initiated 
or are contemplated. We have also included a complete financial report for the 
month of June 1955, which covers cumulative operating figures for fiscal year 
1955. This financial report shows the proprietary interest of the United States, 
invested and donated capital, as well as financial details of our operation for the 
month of June and the previous fiscal year. It was felt that such historical and 
statistical data in written form would be more easily available for future study by 
members of this committee, and I will, therefore, take no more of your valuable 
time than is necessary to give you a brief oral outline of our operation. 

The enabling act, a copy of which is furnished in our written statement, author- 
ized the President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
in Alaska and is known as the Alaska Railroad Act. Its purposes may be briefly 
stated as follows: (1) To provide transportation for national defense, and (2) to 
perform generally all usual duties of a carrier by a railroad so as best to aid in the 
overall development of Alaska. 

Objectively, we seek to operate the Railroad in as businesslike a manner as 
possible. Definite improvements in this respect can be reported, although I 
must add that much remains to be done. We are proceeding on the theory that 
the Railroad should be relieved of operations of a kind not ordinarily associated 
with a rail transportation organization, as well as those which can be performed 
more economically by private business. As examples of this effort, some months 
ago we turned the operation of our river boats over to a private concern; we have 
discontinued a very costly commissary service; and the last of several hotels 
formerly operated by the Railroad has been leased to private operators. Other 
similar economies are under consideration. 

The Alaska Railroad, by stateside standards, is not large. It is 470 miles in 
length from its southern terminus at Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks 
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in the interior of Alaska. In addition, we operate 65 miles of branch lines, 
making a total of 535.6 miles. We have approximately 100 miles of passing tracks. 

Basically, all main line trackage is 115-pound rail and is comparatively new. 
The 12 miles between Whittier and Portage is laid with some 5% miles of 115- 
pound rail and the remainder with 90-pound rail. The Jonesville Branch is laid 
with 70-pound rail, the Suntrana Branch with 90-pound rail, and the Eielson 
line was constructed of 75-pound rail, 

On our main line, some 287 miles has been reballasted with pit run ballast and 
59 miles with crushed gravel. At the start of the current working season we had 
approximately 155 miles of main line trackage which, while it had been relaid with 
115-pound rail, had not yet been reballasted. We are currently engaged in this 
work and at the end of our present season will have completed approximately 
40 miles of reballasting. This will leave us with 112 miles yet to be done. If our 
income permits, we will complete this project at the rate of about 50 miles per year, 
so that by the end of 1957 we will be able to report that the entire line has been 
completely rehabilitated. I believe it is fair to say that, with the exception of the 
112 miles yet unballasted, our roadbed is in good shape. 

A list of our motive power and rolling stock has been included in our written 
statement. This will indicate that our operation is completely dieselized, with 
some seven steam engines retained for emergency use. Our diesel power is in good 
shape and is being kept up to stateside standards with normal maintenance pro- 
cedures. Our rolling stock is somewhat below stateside standards, with much of 
our equipment due for replacement. Last year we purchased 100 multipurpose 
coal cars and have 50 flatcars on order. The Alaska Railroad should continue to 
replace its rolling stock, as repairs to the older equipment are causing excessive 
maintenance costs. However, there is no immediate problem so far as our rolling 
stock is concerned, provided the Railroad’s income permits the normal and orderly 
replacement of such equipment. 

With the exception of the territory between Portage and Seward our roadway 
buildings are in average condition and are adequate. Between Portage and Seward 
all classifications are in poor condition and considerable rebuilding is contemplated 
under the current rehabilitation program. 

Bridges between Portage and Fairbanks are adequate and in good condition, 
with the exception of some three points north of Portage. These will be replaced 
within the next 5 years from Railroad earnings. Two steel bridges will be in- 
stalled between Seward and Portage under the current rehabilitation program. 

Among other pertinent facts, you may be interested in knowing that our 
employment load ranges from about 1,400 persons during the winter months to 
about 1,800 employees during the short summer working season. 

While our written statement gives complete details, briefly our gross revenues 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, amounted to $18,425,440, produced 
largely from freight transportation. Our total operating expense was $15,808,161, 
resulting in a net income in fiscal year 1955 of $2,617,279. On a percentage 
basis, our figures for 1955, as compared to 1954, show a decrease in revenue ton- 
miles of freight amounting to 6.19 percent. Our revenue passenger-miles were 
14.46 percent lower in 1955 thanin 1954. This caused a decrease in total operating 
revenue of 5.35 percent. However, total operating expenses decreased 16.94 per- 
cent. These figures indicate that although operating revenue decreased in 1955, 
the greater decrease in operating expenses resulted in an increase in both net 
railway operating income and net income. 

In conclusion, I might say that the future of the Alaska Railroad depends largely 
upon the development of the Territory, both civilian and military. In addition 
to competitive factors already in existence, a pipeline has recently been constructed 
by the military between Haines and Fairbanks. Just how this will affect Railroad 
revenues in the future is difficult to forecast at this time. I believe the military 
is taking into consideration that both lines of supply must be kept in good operat- 
ing condition, and for this reason our decrease in revenue because of the pipeline 
may not be as serious as would appear on the surface. 

I hope our written report and this brief oral outline will give you a compre- 
hensive picture of our operation, both past and present. As I have served in 
my present capacity only since April of this year, I have with me Assistant 
General Manager John FE. Manley and Comptroller Leland P. Draney. These 
gentlemen will assist me in answering any questions you might have at this time 
concerning subjects with which I am not entirely familiar. 


Mr. Assort. To any one of you three gentlemen, at page 4 of the 
prepared statement reference is made to an appendix inclusion which 
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sets out the total appropriations for capital expenditures for the 
Alaska Railroad to June 30, 1955. Is it correct that the direct con- 
tributions by the Federal Government to the Alaska Railroad have 
aggregated nearly $165 million, Mr. Draney? That is the figure? 

Mr. Draney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspsorr. And as of last year vou were, in effect, operating on 
what might be called a revolving fund, almost self-sufficient. Is that 
an accurate statement? 

Mr. Wuirman. You mean starting last year. Yes. 

Mr. Asporrt. A self-sufficient operation. 

The statement which you include here, perhaps in line with the 
declared policy of “getting the Alaska Railroad out of those things 
which are not normally railroad operations” has been a policy since 
when? Do you know? 

Mr. Wuirman. I believe in 1953 or the early part of 1954 a survey 
team issued a report and recommendation that this be done. Now 
what year was that, Mr. Manley, do you remember? 

Mr. Mantey. In 1953 they made the survey. 

Mr. Wurman. And so far as I know, it started at that time and 
has been working on it ever since. 

Mr. Asport. Included in those businesses of which the Railroad 
divested itself was the river boat operation? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anporr. Could one of you gentlemen describe briefly why you 
favored discontinuing river boat operation? 

Mr. Wurrman. I believe if you take a look, Mr. Abbott—— 

Mr. Asrnorr. At page 15? 

Mr. Wuirman. We had a _ prepared statement of  river-boat 
operation, item 15. 

Our records indicate that for the years that the Alaska Railroad 
operated the river-boat season it was done at a loss, and it was also 
the feeling of the committee that was up here that a railroad company 
is not probably best suited for handling water transportation, river 
boats in particular, and that an outside concern, commercial con- 
cern, might be able to operate it at a profit. And it was on this 
basis that it was leased. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Whitman, in that connection, is it true that 
railroads in the States, privately owned, can engage in enterprises 
other than running a train down the tracks, hotel business, bus 
business, trucking business? 

Mr. Wurrman. I think I don’t know any railroad in the United 
States offhand, Mr. Bartlett, that has hotels. Now there may be some. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Delaware & Hudson Railroad, I think at one 
time had some hotels, but they got rid of them. 

Mr. Assorr. The Burlington discontinued operation? 

Mr. Wuirman. I could not say. 

Mr. Barrierr. The only point I want to make, what is my under- 
standing has been that railroads in the States, privately owned, do 
engage in businesses not directly in connection with the railroad itself, 

Mr. Wuirman. I would think that is a fair statement. They do so 
to some extent. 

Some of the land-grant railroads, 1 believe, had a rather sizable 
real-estate investment. 
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Mr. Assort. Along the same line—divesting the railroad of opera- 
tions which were thought not essentially railroad—vyou did cease 
operation of McKinley Park, Healy, and Curie Hotels? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Mr. Assort. Resulting, I believe you set out, in substantial savings. 

Then we come to an item whicb involves a powerplant at Knik Arm. 
The statement is that— 

The Alaska Railroad is presently negotiating with the Chugach Electric Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with the intent of transferring to that organization the railread’s 
interest in— 

I am reading on page 6 of the statement— 
Knik Arm powerplant, provided * * * can be achieved on an equitable basis. 


Could one of you gentlemen elaborate a little on the background 
of this particular transfer? 

Mr. Wuitman. The Knik Arm plant was built as a joint venture 
with the railroad and the Chugach Electric Association, I believe, 
participating 50 percent. It is contemplated at this time to sell to 
the Chugach the railroad’s half interest, or the portion that they are 
interested in, to the tune of some $2,754,000, which represents our 
cost to the Chugach people. This sale has not been consummated. 
It is being worked on. 

Mr. AsBorr. Well now, on page 7, you state that— 
in 1952 the Bureau of Reclamation began operating the plant for the record under 
contract, but by the fall of 1953 it was determined that because of the growth of 
the Anchorage area and the demand for electric energy it would be best for 
Chugach to purchase the interest of the railroad and the plant. 

Now could you elaborate on that a little? We have had consider- 
able testimony in the last 2 days as to what might be described as a 
friendly competition between that REA and the city of Anchorage. 
Your statements suggest that it would be tbe city of Anchorage which 
would benefit from the transfer to ( hugach Electric of the Knik Arm 
powerplant. 

Mr. Wurman. Mr. Manley, could you give Mr. Abbott the back- 
ground of the Knik powerplant? 

Mr. Maney. Mr. Abbott, initially, the plant that has developed 
into Knik Arm powerplant was conceived as a small powerplant to 
supply steam and electrical energy solely for the railroad. It is a 
very modest plant. 

Mr. Assporr. What is the capacity? 

Mr. Mantey. At present approximately 10,000 kilowatts. 

Shortly after this, the plans were completed for the small plant to 
supply electric energy and steam heat for the railroad. The policy 
decision was reached w hereby, because of the apparent power shortage 
in this area, that the railroad plant would be enlarged and would 
become a plant to be mutually built by the CEA and the Railroad, 
and the plans were expanded, of course, correspondingly. 

Prior to the operation phase of the plant, the General Accounting 
Office and, I believe, Congress in their fiscal 1953 Appropriation Act, 
indicated that the railroad should divest itself of the operation of the 
plant. At that time they kept it to the operation. 

Mr. Assorrt. So the transfer of operation was responsive to action 
taken by Congress. Is that correct? That is, separating the railroad 
activities from the plant? 
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Mr. Mantey. That is correct. 

Mr. Assorr. And who made the decision as to who would be the 
assignee, so to speak, of the plant? Was that made at your level? 

Mr. Maney. Not at that time. At that time it was determined 
that the Bureau of Reclamation should operate. Initially the rail- 
road was to operate the plant. Then because of the findings of the 
committee as represented in the appropriations act, it was determined 
that an agency other than the railroad should operate the plant, and 
it was determined that the Bureau of Reclamation would operate the 
plant for the railroad. And this was done for approximately a year, 
or almost a year. 

Then the phase was entered into, as stated In Mr. Whitman’s state- 
ment, that the power requirements of the community expanded and 
as the Chugach Electric became more and more active in distributing 
the power, the determination was made, you might say, mutually at 
the local level and the Washington level, that if the Chugach Electric 
Association was going to control the major portion of the output of 
the plant that they would logically be the operator of the plant for 
the railroad. 

Mr. Assort. Again, these decisions, were they made at this level 
in the Territory or were they made within the Department of the 
Interior in Washington? 

Mr. Mantevy. I believe they were initially conceived at this level 
and referred to Washington for approval. 

Mr. Assotr. And again I come back to a statement on page 7 

By the fall of 1953 it was determined that because of the growth of the Anchor- 
age area and the demand for electric energy— 
and so forth. Is it your understanding that the area within the corpo- 
rate limits of Anchorage will benefit by the railroad divesting its title 
to the Knik Arm pow erplant to the Chugach Electric Association? 

Mr. Mantey. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Asport. The statement suggests that one of the moving factors, 
one of the persuasive factors, was that Anchorage would benefit by 
greater power supply. 

Mr. Mantey. I believe that the statement meant to convey the 
idea that as C ‘hugach assumed a larger interest in their growing dis- 
tribution system that they would more logically be the operator of 
the powerplant than the railroad or another agency acting for the 
railroad. 

Mr. Asporr. So that it would be Chugach within their area and 
actually “Anchorage area’”’ might be that area outside. 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Abbott, so far as I know, in reading the cor- 
respondence we have had, we had no overtures by the Chugach to 
purchase the plant. 

Mr. Assortt. With respect to the proposed trainship or seatrain 
operation, the committee has had called to its attention from time to 
time, both in Washington and certainly since its arrival in the Terri- 
tory, the so-called Wyer report of May 27, 1954. This report, among 
other things, suggested the feasibility of ocean-car ferry operations 
between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. Could you state what 
part, if any, the Alaska Railroad has played in developing that report 
and in complementing the report? 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Manley, did we play any part in that report? 
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Mr. Man.ey. The part that the railroad played in the preparation 
of the Wyre report, if it can be called a part, was to furnish traffic 
statistics to the team that was up here from the Wyre firm and pre- 
paring that report for the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Assort. Was the Alaska Railroad assigned by the Depart- 
ment-of the Interior or any other Bureau agency thereof the duty of 
conducting investigations into the matter of seatrains or trainships 
insofar as negotiating with various water carriers which might be 
involved? 

Mr. Mantey. The railroad was authorized to negotiate operating 
agreements with two water carriers who had proposed to inaugurate 
seatrain service to Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. What is the understanding of the local governmental 
subdivisions, notably in Anchorage, with respect to those negotia- 
tions—that public hearings might be held to assist the railroad in 
reaching a decision as to what carrier would be selected? 

b : ; ; 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t believe, if I understand your question, Mr. 
Abbott, we were authorized by the Department to enter into an oper- 
ating agreement merely so far as the operation was concerned with 
the two carriers. It was determined at a higher level; that is, a higher 
level than ours, which of the two carriers we would negotiate with. 

Does that cover your question? 

Mr. Assort. I believe it does. 

I would like to read an extract of an advance statement which has 
not yet been made, I believe a presentation of the Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce by Claude Bentz, chairman of the Anchorage Chamber 
of Maritime Committee and president of the North Star Stevedoring 
Co., for any comment you might like to make. 

After reference to the W yre report, and I quote: 

This report dealt with the use of the train-ship operation in some detail. 
After considerable urging the Army made this report public in the spring of this 
year. Last fall the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce was led to believe that the 
Alaska Railroad was conducting investigation into the matter of sea trains or 
train ships and that they were starting to negotiate with various water carriers. 
The chamber feeling that this was a basic concern that should be discussed publicly 
before any agreements were signed and sealed and delivered, requested the 
Secretary of Interior to conduct public hearings in Alaska. Secretary McKay 
replied to us the early part of the year that the Department of Interior had no 
jurisdiction and that it would have to be settled either by the Federal Maritime 
Board or the Interstate Commerce Commission and that there was some question 
as to which agency or both would have jurisdiction over the matter. He did, 
however, invite us to meet with the general manager of the Alaska Railroad, 
\Ir. Frank H. Kalbaugh, at that time and go over the situation with him. The 
chamber had prepared a list of approximately eight basic questions which were 
asked and we were unable to get the necessary answers. Following this meeting, 
we met jointly with the Seward Chamber of Commerce and decided that we 
should take our problem to Senator Magnuson, of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. It was the result of this action and the backing 
of the other chambers of commerce in the Territory that influenced Senator 
Magnuson’s decision to hold hearings sometime in October on the matter of 
transportation problems in Alaska. 

Two weeks ago the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce met with a representative 
of the Alaska Steamship Co. who we were told had been selected as the train-ship 
or sea-train operator. We were told that the Alaska Steamship Co. had been 
authorized to build two train ships for use in the Alaska trade which would cost 
approximately $20 million, the cost of which would be financed through the 
Federal Government on a mortgage basis which was authorized by the Federal 
Maritime Board. 
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Do you feel that is a substantially accurate recital of what tran- 
spired? 

Mr. Wurrman. I am not familiar with what you were asking, Mr. 
Kalbaugh. Are you familiar? 

Mr. MANuey. Yes; | am. That is substantially a correct state- 
ment, Mr. Abbott. 

To get the true picture, I think it is necessary to go back a little 
further, if you wish, on the sea-train question. 

This is a question which has been in existence fairly actively for 
some 5 years, with various water carriers proposing to inaugurate a 
sea train or car ferry service to Alaska to interchange cars with the 
Alaska Railroad. The attitude of the Department of the Interior 
and the Alaska Railroad initially was that such an interchange agree- 
ment could not be entered into if it were to allow a carrier to skim off 
the cream of the main-line movement; that is, the movement from 
Seattle or west coast ports to the rail belt, and thus dry up the oppor- 
tunity or necessity for service to other ports in Alaska. 

That stepulntion by the Department, in effect, dried up interest in 
the question for 2 or 3 years, when it was again initiated to the point 
where Assistant Secretary of the Interior Lewis questioned the major 
west coast carriers and I believe some east coast carriers, namely, 
Alaska Steam Coast Line, Luckenbach Line, States Line, | believe 
National Bulk Carriers, and perhaps one or two other east coast 
water carriers, asking them to indicate their interest in a sea-train 
operation between the Pacific Northwest and an ocean terminus of 
the Alaska Railroad. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Interior, in effect, stipulated that 
one of the requirements necessary to make an indication of interest 
valid would be a commitment on the part of the carrier to continue 
service to outlying ports such as ports westward and southeast 
of Alaska, even ‘though they were conventional as to equipment, even 
though they entered into a sea-train operation in connection with 
the railroad. 

Mr. Asporr. Was the Assistant Secretary to whom you make 
reference Secretary Lewis? 

Mr. Maney. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. Well, a question which you may or may not be pre- 
pared to answer. I don’t know that it is properly addressed to you. 

There seems to be some concern on the part of people both in 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, and south of here, as to whether the 
Federal Government in this move, that is, in underwriting the mort- 
gage for construction of trainships for Alaska Steam, whether they 
are in effect constituting a chosen instrument policy for maritime 
shipping in Alaska. If it were asserted that it does, in fact or in 
effect, constitute a chosen instrument policy, would you have any 
observations to make on that? 

Mr. Mantey. I would have one, and that is that the Secretary 
authorize the railroad to negotiate an operating or interchange 
agreement. And I might add that is the sole part the railroad plays 
in it, entering into an interchange agreement with the carrier, but the 
railroad was authorized to enter into such an agreement with not 1, 
but 2 carriers. 

Mr. Assportr. Now a couple of questions addressed to any of you 
gentlemen. What do you feel the future of the Alaska Railroad is, 
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outside of the general statement you made, Mr. Whitman, as to the 
possibility of private ownership or attracting private capital to take 
over the Alaska Railroad? 

Mr. Wuitman. I would doubt very much that it would be attractive 
to private capital at its present revenue level. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Assor. Well, if— 

Mr. Wuirman. I might say that is a personal opinion, Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Apsorr. I understand you are not speaking for the Department 
but from your experience in railroading. 

Mr. Wuirman. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. But, of course, the Alaska Railroad is substantially 
tax exempt presently, are they not, from the standpoint of real- 
property taxes? 

Mr. Wurman. That is correct. 

Mr. Assorr. Would there conceivably be an attraction for private 
capital if they become liable to property taxes? 

Mr. Wuirman. That would lessen the attractiveness, of course. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you know offhand what tax losses are assertedly 
felt by the governmental subdivisions in which you operate? 

Mr. Wuirman. No. 

Mr. Asport. By reason of tax exemption? 

Mr. Wurman. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you feel, within the present line and staff and 
administration of the Alaska Railroad, that the present organization 
is the most effective one, assuming continued Federal ownership, for 
administration of the Alaska Railroad? 

Mr. Wuirman. I believe it is satisfactory and adequate. Yes, 
that would be my thinking. 

Mr. Dawson. Would you permit a question at that point? What 
would the future of the railroad be if the port came into Anchorage 
they are proposing, that on top of the oil line from Haines to Fair- 
banks? 

Mr. Wuirman. If I might add one more, Mr. Dawson. In addition 
possibly a gasline from the Gubik area to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Dawson. Lump all three in. 

Mr. Wuirman. It would be very dismal, indeed. 

Mr. O’Brizn. That would be immediately? 

Mr. Wurman. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. But it could result in economic development which 
would pick up that loss in time? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is right, sir, and that is why I stated I felt our 
future was dependent upon the growth and development of the 
Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. I note on page 5 you state: 

One of the primary goals of the Alaska Railroad as set forth in the enabling act 
is to enable * * * or other resources of Alaska, the settlement of the public land 
therein. 

I would think perhaps an adequate port here would be covered by 
that, and while it would upset the very fine way that you are operating 
the Railroad now, financial way, in the long run a greater Alaska would 
mean a greater Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. Asport. Is one of your missions extinction of careless moose 
that stroll upon your right-of-way? 
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Mr. Wuirman. That is not one of our missions. However, as it 
develops that seems to be one of our main problems. 

Mr. Assorr. That, of course, is entirely facetious. 

If it is asserted by people who are in the trucking business that the 
Alaska Railroad has a tendency to meet competition by reduction of 
rates or by adjusting them, is that a correct assertion, that you occa- 
sionally adjust your rates downward to more effectively maintain 
the paying cargoes that you now have? 

Mr. Wurrman. I believe that would be fair, with some slight 
qualification, that we have been attempting—as ‘well as to do that, 
that we have been attempting to fill back into the Territory some of 
our profits by rate reduction. 

Mr. Apsorr. You are in a peculiar position, are you not, as a 
railroad? 

Mr. Wurman. That is correct. 

Mr. Axssort. Is there any other railroad under the American flag 
to your knowledge in the same circumstances as far as mission is 
concerned? 

Mr. Wuirman. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Asporr. Do you have a direction or discretion as to what you 
will do with your rates to protect the investment the United States 
has in the railroad? 

Mr. Wuirman. We have, with the exception of a general rate in- 
crease or general rate decrease would be an overall 10 percent—5 
percent. 

Mr. Asporr. You surely are not directed to permit—that is, you 
are not directed to lose revenues; are you? 

Mr. WuitTMan. NO, sir. 

Mr. Asporr. So that you must operate—until you have contrary 
direction—to protect the investment the United States does now 
have? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is right, and along with my statement, that 
we attempt to operate in as businesslike a manner as possible. I 
believe- 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartrierr. We are not going to suspend the hearing, but part 
of the committee must leave. 

Mr. Asporr. One observation on the record, Mr. Chairman, while 
we have these people here. 

If, on the basis of subsequent testimony, questions arise which we 
may want to address to you people in writing, there would ve no objec- 
tion to your answering them to the best of your ability? 

Mr. Wurrman. Absolutely not. We would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bartietrr. We will have a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartiertr. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Whitman, what percentage of your payload on 
freight is military? 

Mr. Wuirman. I would say approximately 60 percent. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, wouldn’t that have some bearing on the ques- 
tion propounded by Mr. Abbott as to your ability to reduce costs to 
meet competition? 

Mr. WuitMan. Yes, indeed. 
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Mr. Dawson. The backbone of your business is primarily a Goy- 
ernment business? 

Mr. WuitTMaN. Yes, indirectly it would probably be much greater. 
Directly it is about 60 percent. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, then, you said if the port were constructed 
here at Anchorage, as proposed, the outlook would be dismal right 
at the present time. 

Mr. Wuirman. I think we took 2 or 3 factors altogether. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, three factors: The pipeline from Haines to 
Fairbanks, the gasline from the Gubik field, and the construction of 
the port at Anchorage. 

Mr. WuiTMaAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. How much do you estimate that would reduce your 
freight load from Seward and Whittier? 

Mr. Wurrman. That would be a hard question to give you a per- 
centage figure off the cuff, Mr. Dawson. I am sure it w ould detract 
from our movement from Seward and Whittier, but just how much 
| wouldn’t be in a position to say. I could give you a guess but it 
would strictly be a guess. I would rather supply the figures to you. 

Mr. Dawson. You said it would be dismal. I would like to find 
out how dismal. 

Mr. Wuirman. By taking all of the factors, 1 would figure it like 
this: If we lose the oil, the petroleum, that is 100 percent of it, it 
would cost us roughly in the neighborhood of $2% million per year. 
If the gasline were constructed and it dried up our coal business, I 
don’t know offhand what our coal figures are for the year, but it 
would be substantial. And if our lines south of here were cut in two 
by another form of transportation, that is water transportation into 
Anchorage, immediately [ believe our revenues—it would be a safe 
cuess—would be cut in two. 

Mr. Dawson. What is your total revenue? 

Mr. WuirMan. $18 million last year. 

Mr. Dawson. You showed approximately a $2 million profit, not 
figuring property taxes. 

Mr. Wuirman. Or interest. That is right, $2% million. 

Mr. Dawson. So if it were cut in two, you would be running a 
deficit of in the neighborhood of $8 million a vear at least. 

Mr. Warrman. Well, of course, our expenses would go down some- 
what, but roughly that wouldn’t be too much off. I am afraid i 
wouldn’t be too much off. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you think you would be able to justify the con- 
tinued operation of the railroad showing that kind of a deficit? 

Mr. Wuirman. If it were private money, the answer, of course, 
would be “No.” Just whether the railroad could be justified under 
a Government ownership that, | am sure | can’t say. 

Mr. Dawson. The need will still exist from the military standpoint, 
however, of having the facilities available, | presume. 

Mr. Wuitman. I would assume that it would have to be retained 
so long as our international position is accurate. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Whitman, does the Alaska Railroad make or 
lose money by reason of its passenger business? 
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Mr. Wuirman. The passenger business historically operates at a 
loss, Mr. Bartlett, and our figures show about the same loss as 
stateside railroads. 

Mr. Bartiertt. They lose there, too, historically, do they not? 

Mr. Wurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you know whether the airline carries more 
passengers between here and Fairbanks than the Railroad? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, I do not. 

Mr. Barrietr. You mentioned, I believe, Mr. Whitman, earlier 
that the Alaska Railroad at a time before you came, or, most probably, 
the Interior Department reached a policy conclusion as to the divest- 
ment of the McKinley Park Hotel and the river boat business as a 
result of the recommendations of the committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Assorr. What was the nature of that committee? 

Mr. WuitMan. It was composed of stateside railroad men who, as 
I understand it, came to Alaska to look into the operation of the 
Alaska Railroad, with the thought in mind of seeing what must be 
done to put it on a break-even or a somewhat of a profit basis. 

Mr. Assorr. From the time the McKinley Park Hotel was con- 
structed until that policy was placed in effect, the hotel was operated 
by the Alaska Railroad; was it not? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is my understanding, that is correct. Is that 
right, Mr. Manley? 

Mr. Manuey. From the time the building was completed we 
operated it. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am wondering if possibly one reason for such 
operation was the possibility that the Alaska Railroad might increase 
its passenger business to the park as a consequence of having the hotel 
available there. Would you know, Mr. Manley? 

Mr. Mantey. I believe that was the thought in Colonel Olsen’s 
mind when he favored the taking over of the hotel from the Park 
Service. 

Mr. Barrierr. I can well understand why the Alaska Railroad 
itself would want to get rid of-an operation that was not profitable. 
From the standpoint of the United States Government, if the National 
Park Service is to pick up the tab for the losses, it seems to me that the 
ultimate result is just about the same so far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned, except now we seem to have an annual uncertainty as to what 
is going to happen to the hotel. 

I make that merely by way of comment, without a request for an 
answer. 

Mr. Whitman, to your knowledge, has any private concern sought 
within the last 2 years to lease or buy the Alaska Railroad? 

Mr. Wurman. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Bartiert. I should, I suppose, direct this question to Mr. 
Manley on account of his having been here for a much longer period 
than you, Mr. Whitman. Do you recall, Mr. Manley, when the 
Congress last appropriated operating funds for the Alaska Railroad 
and in what amount? 

Mr. Mantey. I don’t recall the year. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I wonder if you will be good enough to submit for 
the record an answer to that question, together with the statement as 
to the total operating appropriations made since the Railroad com- 
menced operation? 
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Mr. Mantey. That does not necessarily mean all deficiency 
appropriations, I presume. 

Mr. BartLetT. Just. those concerned with the operation of the 
Railroad itself. I don’t mean for rehabilitation or for the McKinley 
Park Hotel or any such. It is my understanding that those are 
broken down. If not, I wouldn’t urge upon you the exploration of your 
books to any considerable extent if the information isn’t readily 
available. In other words, I don’t mean to impose upon you a major 
accounting endeavor there. 

Mr. MAntey. I am sure we can get that for you. 

Mr. Barter. Just if it is readily available. 

Mr. Taytor. Following up on the question Mr. Bartlett just asked, 
Mr. Whitman, about whether or not within the past 2 years there has 
been an offer to buy the railroad, Mr. Whitman stated, “No,” not 
so far ashe knew. What would be the attitude of the Alaska Railroad 
if such an offer were made? 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Taylor, that would be a question that I don’t 
think I would have the say on. 

Mr. Taytor. I was very curious. I was not aware the Alaska 
Railroad was for sale, but very curious to know what the feeling might 
be. 

Mr. Mantry. I think that would be a policy matter in which we 
would have no place. 

Mr. Taytor. You would think that would be a high-level question? 

Mr. Mantey. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. If you want to ask me that one, I would say if you 
got any reasonable offer at all, Uncle Sam would jump im a hurry and 
sell it quick. 

Mr. Bartuertt. I am afraid he would. 

Do you have any more questions, Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. Just one further question. It is my understanding 
that this committee, or the Hoover Commission, one of the groups 
that was up here recommended that a Goverment corporation be 
formed to take over the Alaska Railroad. Is that so? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct; the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you favor such proposal or is that your policy 
question again? 

Mr. Wuitman. That again would be a policy question. So far 
as operating the Railroad is concerned, we would continue to operate 
it in the same manner whether under corporation or under its present 
form. 

Mr. Dawson. But it was the report of the committee that from a 
physical standpoint it would be much better to have it under a Govern- 
ment corporation where all the cost factors and operation factors could 
be taken into consideration and give a better picture of the fiscal 
operations of the Railroad. 

Mr. Wurman. That is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. Whitman, [I merely want to comment in 
closing that all of us understand the Alaska Railroad was not organ- 
ized and did not function to make money. It was built under the 
enabling act to aid in the development of agriculture and mineral or 
other resources of Alaska, and we think it has played a very substantial 
role in that field and will even play a greater one in the future. 
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On behalf of the committee, I want to express my appreciation to 
you and your associates for having come here to testify before the 
group and to thank you personally for having taken us over a section 
of the Alaska Railroad between Fairbanks and McKinley Park the 
other day. We enjoyed the trip and it sure gave the members who 
had not been on the road before an idea of the operation that they 
otherwise would not have had. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuirman. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Croul, do you want to resume? Do you want 
to call your next witness? 

Mr. Crout. George Jackson, Anchorage Chamber of Commerce 
Port Committee. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Jackson, do you have a writtent statement? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. JACKSON, ANCHORAGE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE PORT COMMITTEE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Jackson. My name is George D. Jackson, chairman of the 
Anchorage Port Committee. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to have Mr. Whitman stay here and 
hear his testimony. 

Mr. Jackson. It is my understanding that the committee is very 
pressed for time, so I have only three short sentences. 

We, referring to the chamber of commerce, agree whole-heartedly 
with the city of Anchorage testimony concerning the port of 
Anchorage. 

We of the chamber of commerce believe that the Alaska Railroad 
should be written off as a military expense. 

Give us a port for the transportation of our merchandise. 

That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. What was the last one? 

Mr. Jackson. Give us a port for the transportation of our mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is your entire statement? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr, Dawson. I simply want to commend the witness for a good 
short concise statement right to the point that sums the whole thing 
up. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Jackson, if you would care to supplement that, 
you may submit a written report. We are grateful to you. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Jackson submitted the following report: ) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
Subject: Anchorage deepwater port project. 
Mr. Leo W. O’Brien, 


Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. O’BriEN AND MEMBERS OF THE ComMITTEE: Highest on the priority 
list of thing to accomplish is the development of adequate port facilities here at 
Anchorage. Both the Anchoraze Chamber of Commerce and the Anchorage Port 
Commission view this project of prime economic importance. Numerous studies 
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have been made in the last several years and many meetings have been held in an 
attempt to accomplish this end. Some of the benefits that might be brought out 
for the purposes of this hearing are as follows: 

1. A substantial savings could be realized on freight items moving directly 
to the port of Anchorage. This alone is a paramount consideration in the 
economic benefits to be derived. 

2. In our opinion the development of the port program, including an ade- 
quate new dock, warehousing, and transit shed and allied facilities, is vital to 
the growth and development of new industries, wholesaling and distribution, 
and to the general benefit of both the civilian and military populations of the 
Anchorage area and of the rail belt. 

3. The project is feasible from an engineering point of view. This has 
been brought out on many occasions, such as the Preliminary Report on the 
Port of Anchorage, Alaska, prepared by G. T. Treadwell, consulting engineer 
for the Anchorage Port Commission, dated July, 1952. We quote from Mr. 
Treadwell’s report: ‘‘The installation of a deepwater port and necessary 
terminal facilities to serve the Greater Anchorage area is feasible from an 
engineering standpoint, is economically sound, and its construction is recom- 
mended subject to additional engineering studies.’’ In addition, the Decco 
Corp. made studies 2 years ago and submitted a proposal for the construction 
of a two-berth facility, feeling that it was feasible from an engineering point 
of view. The Corps of Engineers have on several occasions recommended 
the construction of the port of Anchorage, first in their report entitled ‘Cook 
Inlet and Tributary Streams, Interim Report No. 2,’’ dated January 20, 1950, 
the project was recommended as feasible. Just this past spring a second 
report was completed by the Corps of Engineers which was an economic 
feasibility study based on the reevaluation of the Anchorage port in the light 
of the new seatrain or trainship development. Here again, the Corps of 
Engineers recommended the feasibility of the port. 

4. It is felt by the Anchorage Port Commission that the port could be kept 
open epproximately 8% to 9 months @ year, however, if proper ice-breaking 
equipment were used, either tugboats or icebreaking ships, the port could be 
considered 2 year-around operation. Two years ago the Anchorage Chamber 
invited the owner and operator of the Upper Columbia, River Towing Co., 
Captain Lepellatto, who has operated tugs and barges on the upper Columbia 
River for over 20 vears in ice and current conditions more acute than those 
existing in Cook Inlet during the winter months, to give a report. He pointed 
out that this port could be a vear-around operation with the use of proper 
equipment and good dock facilities. 

Encouraged over these favorable reports, the people of Anchorage, Alaska, 
went to the polls last fall and authorized a $2 million general obligation bond 
issue for the purpose of developing the Anchorage port. The first stage develop- 
ment, as recommended by the Corps of Engineers, involves a $5% million facility, 
including the wharf and shoreside installations. The people of Anchorage, Alaska, 
wish to use the $2 million toward a matching fund with Federal appropriations 
which we hope can be made available by Congress as part of a civil works project 
to be constructed by the United States Army Corps of Engineers. We therefore 
ask the assistance of this committee in helping the people of Anchorage to get an 
authorization for the Anchorage port. 

The most recent study by the United States Army Corps of Engineers shows 
that approximately 70 percent of the Seward freight handled by the Alaska 
Railroad is consigned to the Anchorage area. Stvdies made by William Wayer & 
Co. for the Office of the Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, in 
arly 1954 indicate approximately 80 percent of the total freight into the rail 
belt area moves between the months of March and October. Major savings can 
be accrued by the development of the port of Anchorage due to the decrease in 
land transportation costs in the estimated traffic diverted from Seward to An- 
chorage, and the decrease in hauling costs of ocean cargo presently coming in to 
Anchorage. It has been estimated that the present operating costs of the Alaska 
Railroad for the movement of freight between Seward and Anchorage are ap- 
proximately 4 cents per ton-mile, with a rail distance between these 2 points of 
114 miles. This, therefore, would mean that the average operating cost is $4.56 
per ton for the movement of freight from Seward to Anchorage, however the 
savings from elimination of the land haul costs as evaluated should probably be 
reduced by reason of a probable greater cost of water shipmert to Anchorage 
compared to water shipment to Seward. Considering the extra operating time 
and ship operating costs, the additional water transportation cost is estimated at 
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about $1.20 per ton. The net savings by elimination of the rail or truck haul on 
125,000 tons, an estimated amount used by the Army Corps of fngineers, that 
could move direct to Anchorage during the ice-free season, is $4.56 per ton less 
$1.26, or $3.36 per top minimum saving. On the basis of this stipulated tonnage, 


this would therefore indicate a total saving of $420,000 per year. It is also 
pointed out that savings will accrue to the present traffic moving into the An- 
chorage area by reason of reduced handling costs that will be realized from 


improved harbor facilities. These benefits are conservatively estimated at 50 
cents perton. Total annual benefits from the reduced land haul plus the improved 


cargo handling would be acceptably close to a half million dollars. 
There are probably many reasons why the port of Anchorage has not been 
constructed to date, even though as far back as 1922 the Anchorage Chamber of 


Commerce appealed to the Secretary of Interior to keep the existing city dock in 
operation. The Alaska Railroad, of course, has historically opposed the develop- 
ment of this port facility due to the effect they feel it would have on the railroad 
operation. It is well to point out to your committee that the people of rail belt 
Alaska are, in effect, having to pay a special defense transportation tax on every 
ton of freight that moves into the rail belt. This has been brought about primarily 
because the development of the port of Whittier, the rehabilitation of the Alaska 
Railroad, and the new docks at Seward have been developed purely for military 
necessity, not because of economic feasibility. Military authorities have pointed 
out the need for 2 year-around deepwater port facilities from a stratevic point of 
view. These same military authorities have indicated that the development of 
the port of Anchorage would have a definite military advantage but could not be 
considered a military necessity unless it covld be considered a 12 months port. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we ask the assistance of you and your committee to 
give us transportation facilities based on the economic feasibility for the develop- 
ment of our great land. There is no question in our minds and in the minds of the 
authorities that have made extensive investigations into the development of our 
port, that this facility is an economic ‘‘must.’” Specifically, we respectfully 
request the assistance of your committee in helping us get an authorization for the 
Anchorage port in this forthcoming session of Congress. 


Grorce D. Jackson, 
Chairman, Port Committee, Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Dawson. That is one of the clearest statements we have had. 

Mr. Crout. Mr. Chairman, our next witness will be Ken Hinchey, 
causeway chairman of the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hincuey. John, do you have anyone else to call as a witness 
at this time? Mr. O’Brien asked if I might be withheld until they 
get back, but if it is necessary, I will go on. 

Mr. Crout. Is John Asplund here? 

Mr. Hincuey. John took off for lunch. 

Mr. Crout. I have some subjects I would like to cover myself. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Either is all right, because we have other witnesses, 
not chamber of commerce witnesses, who can be brought forward. 

Mr. Hincuey. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bartuert. I think we can arrange that. Go ahead, Mr. Croul. 

Mr. Crovt. One of the subjects we are vitally interested in around 
here is the proposed trainship or seatrain operation. Way back in 
the fall of last year we were told that negotiations were underway 
between the Alaska Railroad and shipping operators that could pos- 
sibly provide trainship or seatrain type of service. 

Right away we began to think, ‘“‘Well, what will a consideration for 
the Alaskan shipper be in this?’ And we began to raise a number of 
questions in our chamber of commerce board of directors. As a 
result we formulated about 8 or 9 basic questions, and we asked 
Secretary McKay to hold a public hearing on the matter, because 
here was the thing that was going to change the whole basic transporta- 
tion pattern as far as maritime shipping was concerned. Secretary 
McKay wrote back and said he didn’t feel the Department of the 
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Interior had any jurisdiction in the matter, and if sea-train business 
was already in operation, we could appeal, if we did not like it, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal Maritime Board, 
and he wasn’t so sure at that time whether or not either, both, or one 
would have jurisdiction. So it left us more or less high and dry. 

We were asked to meet with Mr. Kalbaugh, who was then the 
general manager of the Alaska Railroad. Mr. Kalbaugh held a very 
pleasant session with us where we asked our questions, and when we 
walked out we hardly knew anything more than when we walked in. 

We met some time after that with the Seward Chamber of Com- 
merce in a joint session. At that time we still felt the need for some 
type of public hearing in the matter before the sea-train or train-ship 
matter was signed, sealed and delivered, and so we decided to contact 
Senator Warren Magnuson in Washington State as chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate, and asked 
him to hold hearings in the matter. He finally came back and said 
he would hold hearings on it and one of the subjects he would look 
into would be the matter of sea trains. 

By and large, we think the sea-train thing is a good idea. From 
what we know about it we think it is going to help the Alaskan shipper 
and eliminate a lot of breakage and pilferage. 

We would like to get some commitments from the steamship 
operator that is going to handle the sea-train business and also some 
commitments from the Alaska Railroad in the same manner. We 
want to know, first, if the Federal Government is underwriting the 
mortgage for the construction of these train ships for the Alaska 
Steamship Co., does this in effect constitute a chosen instrument 
policy for maritime shipping in Alaska? 

Now the Federal Maritime Board has authorized, as we understand 
it, a $20 million loan. We hope that it does not mean that this is 
going to be set up as a chosen instrument policy and that in the future 
if a second carrier can get into the picture, that they will be given 
the same consideration. 

Mr. Bartiert. You hope they will be given the same consideration? 

Mr. Crovt. Yes, if a second carrier comes in. We have learned 
that competition in transportation is a very desirable thing up here. 
With special reference to our air transportation, as soon as we got 
competition in air transportation the service was improved greatly, 
and we would like to see competition in our maritime shipping. 

Secondly, it has been announced that two ports have been selected 
for the sea-train operation. It will be a roll-on roll-off. One will be 
at Ames in Seattle, and the second will be the port of Whittier. 

We asked the Alaska Steamship Co. representatives approximately 
2 weeks ago what they would do in case of emergencies, did they have 
any alternative ports; and the answer was that they did not have any 
alternate ports today. We view this with some alarm. 

We are also concerned over the fact that if, as was spelled out in 
the Wyre report, which was made for the Army Transportation Corps, 
that if the large truck vans are placed on those train ships and rolled 
off at Whittier, the larger type van will not clear the tunnel. We 
wonder what effect this will have on the trucking industry. 

Now, in addition, we raise the question, What is going to happen to 
the service we now enjoy in other Pacific coast points? And we 
wonder if the same consideration could be given to shipments out of 
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other Pacific coast points, such as Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Bartiett. Why do you emphasize that? 

Mr. Crovt. Because we have the coastwise line which does serve 
those points now, and we are interested in seeing that service continue, 
and we just wonder what the effect will be. 

Mr. Barrett. Is it possible that you fear there would be a forcing 
of a channeling of trade through Seattle almost exclusively? 

Mr. Crout. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you believe that there ought to be competitive 
ports? 

Mr. Crout. Yes, sir. 

Now we also would like to have selected soon the agency that will 
have jurisdiction over the setting of the rates and service for this. I 
understand that this is not clear to date on who will have the jurisdic- 
tion over the trainship operation, whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Federal Maritime Board. We think that should be 
cleared up at an early date. 

Now, briefly, those are the questions we raised on trainships and 
seatrains. We think they are mighty important and, as I say, we do 
favor the idea of the use of trainships, but we would like to have these 
questions answered by the shipping operator and also by the Alaska 
Railroad people. 

Mr. Dawson. I was going to say that is something that is out of 
the jurisdiction of this committee. We have nothing whatever to do 
with that. All we can do with it is make notes of it and have it 
referred to the appropriate committee when we get back. I believe 
that is the procedure we have adopted on other matters of this type. 

Mr. Crovut. I might just say, in closing, it appears after all this 
wrangling and tumult of asking ‘for public hearings, it looks like the 
deal was signed, sealed, and delivered without benefit of public hear- 
ing, and I would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I have one question at least. Do you understand 
the inauguration of this new service will result in a reduction of rates? 

Mr. Crovut. When we talked to a representative of Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. about 2 weeks ago he was not sure what the rate structure 
would be. 

Mr. Bartterr. I suppose they are making studies on that yet. 

Mr. Crout. It is going to depend on the kind of contract that they 
can negotiated with the unions. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Was any hope held out to you that there will be a 
measurable reduction? 

Mr. Crout. We were led to believe that there may not be any 
tremendous reductions. 

Mr. Bartuett. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. What passenger facilities are there from the west 
coast up to Alaska at the present time, water transportation? 

Mr. Crout. Only the Canadian buses that are running. 

Mr. Taytor. Any tramp steamers that carry any passengers 
at all? 

Mr. Crout. No, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do the Alaska steam freighters carry a limited 
number of passengers or not? 

Mr. Crout. No, sir. Now there is one other matter that disturbed 
us greatly, too. In the union contract which was negotiated for 
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container cargo for the operation, I believe in southeast Alaska that 
Alaska Steamship Co. only can use 50 percent of its cargo space for 
containers due to their union contract. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Thank you, Mr. Croul. 

Mr. Taytor. Could you give us just a brief background of what 
happened a year and a half ago when the Alaska Steamship Co.’s 
last ship was taken off this Seattle-Alaska run? 

Mr. Crouu. Well, briefly, it meant a substantial reduction of the 
tourist business. I might say this: That Alaska Steamship, when 
they did reduce their passenger service or eliminated it completely, 
did add an additional freighter tonnage, and they are providing a good 
service now. 

Mr. Bartuertr. Do you have any further witnesses or other subjects 
of your own? 

Mr. Crovut. Another subject I would just like to touch on. I have 
a written statement on electric power that Walter Hickel, who is the 
chairman of our power committee, wanted to give. Most of this has 
been touched on, so I am not going to bore you with any more of it. 
But I would like to emphasize two points in it. 

The Anchorage chamber feels that there is a very definite need in 
the Anchorage area at the present time for a power pool, and we hope 
the city and Chugach can get together and work the thing out. We 
feel it would be very beneficial to the electric consumers here. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is what Walter says here? 

Mr. Crovut. Yes. 

And second, we would like to see this committee lend whatever 
influence it can to get the Department of Mines—Bureau of Mines— 
the Department of the Interior, to make further coal studies, with an 
idea in mind that the coal could be used in thermal power, to let us 
know and to give us some indication of what coal resources we have 
for thermal and also supply us with information as to the economics 
of thermal power. 

Mr. Bartierr. What work has been done along that line to date? 

Mr. Crovt. Very little. We have had a number of experts up here 
sent in by the Bureau of Mines, but usually they tell us what we 
can’t do with our resources, and we would like to have some experts 
up here to tell us what we can do, at least with this coal resource as 
pertaining to the use of it in thermal power generation. 

Mr. Bartierr. You would have the committee join with you in 
your recommendation to the Department of the Interior that this be 
done? 

Mr. Crout. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartiettr. We will consider that when recommendations are 
made. 

Mr. Croun. Very briefly, to back up some of the testimony that 
Dick Fischer made, we feel that there is a very definite need at the 
present time to get some type of highway program for Alaska. Per- 
haps a formula can be developed by your committee that would 
include the maintenance cost of our highways in this formula, and it 
would be set up on a matching-fund basis where the amount of money 
that we put in would give us in return some type of Federal funds that 
we could use for our new highway construction. It seems we are 
reaching the end of building military roads, and we would like to have 
the opportunity here of building highways on our own for economic 
deyelopment purposes. 
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We realize, of course, the statehood bill is very generous in its pro- 
vision, and we are all for it as far as the highway and other factors 
are concerned there. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Croul, one unfortunate—I think that is the 
right word—aspect of this is that whereas the beneficial provisions 
relating to highways that were included in the statehood bill before 
this committee, a bill to include Alaska within the Federal aid system 
generally, whatever its provisions might be, will be before another 
committee and one, which naturally will be best advised on account of 
this trip, if nothing else, will have to again be merely in an advisory 
capacity. Iam distressed by that fact but it is one. 

Mr. Crout. That completes the testimony that I would have to 
give, and I am wondering if Mr. Asplund—TI see he has arrived back in 
the meeting here. I would like to call on him at this time. He is 
chairman of our trade development committee and wants to briefly 
discuss this problem of the ICC hearing. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Would you identify yourself? 





STATEMENT OF JOHN M. ASPLUND, CHAIRMAN, ANCHORAGE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TRADE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. AspLtunpD. Mr. Chairman, my name is John M. Asplund. I 
am vice president of the chamber of commerce and chairman of the 
trade development committee. 

I would like to feel that Alaskan people are considered do-it-yourself 
people. However, there are times that come up where we do need 
help, and I feel this transcontinental rail freight rate discrimination 
is important and should be called to the committee’s attention. 

I will read this report to you so we can cover as much as possible 
in as short as possible time. 

A very serious problem facing Alaska today is the problem of high 
discriminatory freight rates pertaining to load shipments originat- 
ing in the Midwest to the Eastern United States and destined for 
Alaska. Tariff No. 29-S Transcontinental Freight Bureau names 
export rates from Midwestern, Southern and Eastern States, Pacific 
coast gateways destined for Hawaii, countries west of the 170th 
meridian and to the west coast of Mexico, Central and South America, 
these rates are from 20 to 50 percent lower than the rates on the same 
traffic when destined to Pacific coast ports for transshipment to 
Alaska. Ocean rates from Pacific coast ports to Alaska are from 50 
to 150 percent higher than to many countries included in the export 
rate zone and benefiting by the lower land hauls to the coast. 

Therefore, traffic to Alaska pays not only a great deal more but in 
addition does not share in lower export rates from the interior to the 
Pacific coast ports. We understand that the justification for the 
stateside railroads giving export rates across the continent is to com- 
pete with the ocean haul from the eastern and southern coast to 
Hawaii and other countries named via the Panama Canal Zone. We 
do not contend that these rates are not justifiable but do contend 
that these rates are not justifiable but do contend that we should be 
given equal consideration and that Alaska should be named as an 
additional point in tariff No. 29, to which export rates apply and 
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also that the present application of the domestic rates to the Alaska 
traffic is discriminatory. 

Eaily this summer the General Services Administration filed a 
complaint against the Great Northern Railroad and 65 other carriers 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission charging discrimination 
in the matter of transcontinental freight rates of Alaska shipments 
on the basis of carload lots from points east of the Rocky Mountains. 

When the news was received in the Territory that there might be 
a possibility of a hearing on this matter, many of the business people 
and the chamber of commerce urged that hearings be held in the 
Territory so that the people most affected, the Alaskan shippers, 
would have an opportunity to be heard. A prehearing conference 
was set in Chicago in August and intervention papers were filed not 
only by the Alaska Chamber of Commerce but also the Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce in addition to the General Services Adminis- 
tration. Following the prehearing conference which was conducted 
by the chairman of the ICC, Mr. Mitchell, the announcement was 
made by him that he would not hold hearings in the Territory due 
to the fact that there was not enough interest by Alaskan shippers. 
He has since been contacted by several organizations and urged to 
reconsider this decision. 

We would like to request the help and assistance of this committee 
io urging the chairman of the ICC to hold hearings on this matter in 
Anchorage and in other parts of Alaska at the earliest possible date. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of being here. 

Now we have some rates here which could bring out the—qualify 
some of these statements I have made about higher rates. But I 
know you are pressed for time. 

Mr. Bartiett. Why don’t you mention one or two and file a 
statement for the record? 

Mr. Aspiunp. All right. Canned goods, for instance, Chicago to 
Seattle, 40,000-pound minimum, carload, the domestic rate is 169; 
the export 118. We are on the domestic rate. So you can see quite 
a spread there. 

Cigarettes, Raleigh, N. C., to Seattle, 44,000-pound minimum, 
demestic 240; export is 288. That is the only one we have for the 
reverse. 

Automobiles, Detroit to Seattle, 10,000-pound minimum, domestic 
751; export 550. Quite a difference. 

Plumbers’ goods, 40,000-pound minimum, Chicago to Seattle, 
domestic 230; export 168. 

Structural beams, 60,000-pound minimum, Pittsburgh to Seattle, 
domestic is 167; export is 106. 

We have many more we can file, and I will be happy to file this 
report with the committee. 

Mr. Bartuetr. That will be useful. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. Your problems are very similar to ours in Utah. We 
have had the same difficulty, and we have been fighting these rates 
for a long time and they probably sound just identical to yours. My 
only suggestion would be, however, that the thing for you to do is to 
get you a good rate man to help you up here to fight your battles. 
It would do no good for this committee to recommend to the ICC 
that some modification be made, because that would be just like us 
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interfering with the court telling the court what they should do, 
because that is what, in effect, they are. They are more or less a 
judicial body fixing these rates, all based on expert testimony in these 
hearings. That is my reason for suggesting that you get a good . ate 
man to see that you are properly represented at the hearings and 
persist in your request that the hearings be held up here, too. They 
can do that. They do do it in other places, and it should be done. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. AspLuND. We would like to-have the hearings held here and 
wherever possible we are trying to get in our request for intervention 
in the hearings. 

Mr. Bartiert. My understanding is that is the only thing you 
would like the committee to recommend, 

Mr. AspLunp. That is right, for the hearings here. 

Mr. Bartiert. And not to—fortunately, in this case, we have the 
skilled services of the General Services Administration, Mr. Dawson, 
which has intervened because of the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment in all its shipments to Alaska is required to pay this excess 
domestic rate, and if the General Services Administration, which has 
had a group of experts working on this for at least 2 years, is success- 
ful in its intervention before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it is estimated that the annual saving to the Federal Government by 
way of shipments will be, I think, in the millions of dollars. Is that 
not true, Mr. Asplund, that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has agreed to hold a hearing in Seattle? 

Mr. AspLunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartuerr. And has absolutely denied the privilege of a hearing 
in Alaska where the problem really is? 

Mr. AspLunp. That is our latest information. They said there is a 
lack of information on part of.shippers. I can assure there is very 
definite interest on all shippers in the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. You say the chamber of commerce previously 
requested that there be hearings in Alaska? 

Mr. AspLunp. That is right. 

Mr. Barrietr. And the chamber itself naturally represents many 
shippers? 

Mr. AspLunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I would like to express the hope, Mr. Dawson, 

that the committee will see fit to suggest to the ICC that a hearing 
be held here so the local people can present their case. Not too 
many can go clear down to Seattle. 
P Mr. Dawson. I would certainly be in favor of that. And another 
thing. Let them come up on the usual per diem and pay their own 
expenses up here and find out how much things cost up here. I 
think that would be the best argument that could be made. 

Mr. AspLunp. Fine. 

Mr. Barter. Is it not true the Territorial government for 
several years now has been urging the railroads to apply the export 
rate voluntarily, but they have been adamant and have consistently 
refused to do so and that continued refusal brought about the inter- 
vention on the part of the General Services Administration? 

Mr. AspLunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartierr. My recollection is that this was initiated by the 
Alaska Development Board when George Sundborg was manager way 
back in 1946 or 1947. 
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Mr. AspLuND. We are attempting to follow this thing through all 
the way and would certainly appreciate the opportunity of being 
heard in Anchorage or Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. You should be. 

Dr. Taylor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; I would like to call attention to the resolutions 
adopted at the Alaska Chamber of Commerce convention, June “LU, 
Alaska, April 14 to 16, 1955. I note resolution No. 8 concerned this 
very topic upon which Mr. Asplund was just speaking. I notice 
that the resolution did not state that it would be desirable to have a 
hearing here in Anchorage. I wonder if there was any reason for 
not having a place designated for the hearings. 

Mr. Bartietr. What did it say about that? Did it mention any 
hearings at all? 

I think I can give the answer to that, if you cannot. 

Mr. Croun. I think at the time that resolution was drafted 
there was hope that they would conduct hearings in several points of 
the Territory and they did not want to spell out any one particular 
city or community. 

Mr. Bartierr. Either that or formal papers had not been filed on 
the ICC, and this was a vague experession of hope rather than an 
active case as it now is. 

Mr. Taytor. I think it is well to note this represents the entire 
Territory of Alaska, not only the city of Anchorage. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Asplund. 

Mr. Crout. I would like to call Mr. Ray Plummer up at this time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Plummer, would you be so good as to identify 


yourself for the sake of the record? 


STATEMENT OF RAY PLUMMER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Pitummer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

My name is Ray Plummer. I am an attorney at law and engaged 
in the private practice of law in Anchorage since 1949. Prior to that 
time I was assistant United States attorney and United States attor- 
ney here in Anchorage. 

I have a prepared statement that I would like to submit, and I 
just have one or two comments to make on it. 

The subjects which | have touched on are the commissioners through 
out the Territory of Alaska and in particular in the more populated 
towns, and the necessity or the need for an additional judge here in 
the third division, and the court facilities here at. Anchorage. 

I think my prepared statement is rather complete, with one or two 
exceptions. 

I assume that members of the committee are familiar with the 
county form of government in the States where you have your pro- 
bate judge, justice of the peace, a county clerk or Recorder, coroner, 
a juvenile court, and a department of vital statistics. In Alaska all 
those functions are covered by the United States commissioner. 
You have a person who serves in 7 or 8 capacities and in my opinion 
draws a salary or compensation of about half of that that he should 
receive and far below the salaries which are paid for other responsible 
positions here in the Territory. 
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In my report, I think that I neglected one phase of the duties of the 
commissioner, and that is the fact that the United States commissioner 
has inclusive jurisdiction in all cases involving children under the age 
of 18 years. Now there are some statistics attached to my report, but 
the amount of work and time devoted to juvenile cases is not ac- 
curately reflected there, because I would say in the greater number of 
instances the juvenile cases are not made a matter of record; they are 
more or less settled or thrashed out through conferences between the 
United States commissioner, the department of public welfare and 
perhaps some law-enforcement agency. But there is a great deal of 
time devoted to that particular responsibility. 

I would suggest or recommend to the committee, after reading the 
report, that they take whatever action they feel is necessary to 
enable the salaries of the United States commissioners in Alaska, 

articularly in a town the size of Anchorage, perhaps Fairbanks, 
Sesune, and Ketchikan—to increase their salaries to approximately 
$15,000 per year. 

Mr. Dawson. That is 100 percent increase? 

Mr. Ptummer. Yes. I think that would be commensurate to 
otber positions, and I feel that the figures attached to my statement 
would show that that could be done without—I mean that they actual- 
ly earn that money, and it would be less money being recovered to 
fund C, thereby no appropriation necessary for that increase. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Do the United States commissioners receive their 
salaries from appropriated funds? 

Mr. Piummer. No. It jis on a fee basis, and at the present time 
the maximum amount of allowable is $7,500 per year. 

Mr. Bartietr. Could you tell us how much the fee intake of the 
United States commissioner at Anchorage is, for example? Do you 
have that information? 

Mr. Puummer. I| think that is in the report here. Let me check. 
Well, I have it for the period from January 1, to August 31, 1955, and 
the intake was $64,423.56. The expenditures, including salaries, 
taxes, supplies and equipment, $29,384.75. There was a surplus for 
that period of $35,038.81. 

Now that is merely the amount of fees, that does not include the 
fines which are assessed by the commissioners. ‘They are not included 
in that figure, and those fines are covered under fund C of the district 
court. 

Now that figure which I have just stated might seem a bit large, 
but I feel that to hold a qualified man, an attorney—and I feel that 
the position should in the larger cities be held by an attorney—that it 
will be necessary to pay that amount. 

Now in the past several years we have been fortunate in securing 
qualified attorneys to take that position, but, as might be expected, 
a number of months ago the young attorney who had held the posi- 
tion, recognizing that he could make, I would say, at least double 
that amount in the practice of law, is presently engaged in the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Bartuierr. Mr. Plummer, I understand there are about 55 
United States commissioners in Alaska. Would you say the majority 
or minority of those are attorneys? 

Mr. Piummer. I would say bv far that the minority are attorneys, 
and I realize that by raising the remuneration you would not get 
attorneys to sit in each of the outlying places, but at the same time I 
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think it would enable the district judges who make the appointments 
to United States commissioner offices to be able to perhaps interest 
a more responsible and a better qualified person. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, the commissioners in smaller places couldn’t 
possibly hope to receive the maximum, in any case. 

Mr. Puummer. No, that is true. But 1 have endeavored in my 
statement, and I hope I have succeeded, to point out the vast respon- 
sibility that the person holding that office has as compared to an 
individual who is perhaps city attorney, district attorney, or who 
holds some position where he has one responsibility. 

Then with respect to the court facilities and the additional judge, 
I believe there has been other testimony on that, and I merely wish 
to add my voice on that proposition, because it is something that we 
need quite badly here in the third division. 

With that, I will not take any more of your time unless you have 
some questions that I may be able to answer. 

Mr. Dawson. If I remember the figures given us the other day, 
the chart which was presented, it would indicate that the caseload had 
been going up tremendously here in the third division. 

Mr. PiumM_er. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. The present judge has tried more cases and disposed 
of more than disposed of in the past, but the caseload has been going 
up so fast it is creeping up some. Is that correct? 

Mr. Piummer. That is true. 

Now I might give you some background on that. In 1944 when I 
arrived here I think there were 8 practicing attorneys here in town 
and 1 district judge and 1 court. At the present time I would venture 
there are 45 to 50 attorneys and 1 court and 1 district judge, and each 
year when the bar exams are given there are from 8 to—well, that 
settle here in the third division, I would say from 6 to 10 attorneys 
come in, and the population has grown. There is more litigation. 
But yet we still have the 1 judge and the | court facility. 

Mr. Dawson. It is my understanding the judge is current on his 
criminal cases but approximately 5 years behind on civil cases. 

Mr. Puumme_r. I think that is a fairly accurate statement, yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And I have heard since I have been up here a number 
of cases where people had had permanent injuries, still going around 
with their injuries, unable to get their case to trial because they are 
back that length of time. 

Mr. Piummer. That is true. I don’t personally complain about 
that because I am a defense attorney, but 1 do know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Plummer, you are not United States commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. Ptummer. No, I came to Alaska in 1944 under appointment as 
assistant United States attorney, served to 1946. From 1946 to 1949 
I served as United States attorney, and I have been engaged in private 
practice since 1949. 

Mr. Taytor. In presenting this, you would have no ax to grind, no 
financial ax to grind at all? 

Mr. Piummer. No. It has been something because of my re!ation- 
ship or appointment as United States attorney. I traveled through- 
out the third division. I have general information as to the situation 
here. And in the practice of law I come into contact with the com- 
missioner’s office here quite frequently. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask Mr. Bartlett, if the Judicial Coun- 
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cil has recommended that an additional judge be appointed here in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Putummer. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Dawson. And when the omnibus judge bill came up here 2 
years ago, I believe it was, why was not the additional judge for 
Alaska included? 

Mr. Barruerr. I wish I could answer that. I cannot. The bill 
was passed by the Senate and the House Judiciary Committee struck 
some 20 judges from the bill, including Alaska’s new judge at Anchor- 
age. That bill then went to conference and never emerged therefrom. 

We have had a record in respect to our attempts to get this bill 
through. It is comparable in a sense to statehood because it will go 
through (a)—— 

Mr. Dawson. This bill did pass both Houses of Congress on the 
judges? 

Mr. Bartierr. But not with the twenty-odd judges that the 
House committee struck from the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Dawson. I assume you use that word ‘‘odd” as part of the 
number, not descriptively. 

Mr. Bartietr. I would not make such a remark regarding the 
esteemed judiciary. 

Mr. Dawson. That was not the reason these 20 were excluded? 

Mr. Barrierr. No; because they had not been named. It could 
not be applied to them. 

Mr. Dawson. I have examined your record in some detail, not 
only as to this, but before, the last few days, and it is just shameful 
the conditions up here. I just cannot conceive of a situation like 
that existing, being 5 years behind on civil cases. Yet the judge is 
trying more cases, I believe, than practically any other Federal judge 
right in this district and disposing of more cases, and yet this thing is 
still creeping up on him. I will certainly do my part in seeing that 
you get that Judge. I think we can do something on that, too. 

Mr. Puummer. | might just, in closing, make this comment: The 
judge who was Judge McCarrey’s predecessor, Judge Dimond—per- 
haps some of you may have been associated with him in Congress— 
but the hours that that man worked. Of course, Judge McCarrey is 
doing the same except he is a younger man. I think Judge Dimond 
was overworked, and I think that the amount of overwork he did 
contributed to his death. Judge McCarrey is working just as dili- 
gently. He is a younger man and bearing up under the strain, but 
he has no time for civic affairs, very little time with his family, and it 
is just too much of a burden to ask any man to do that. 

Mr. Bartuert. It is not fair. 

Mr. PitumMer. It is not. 

Mr. Bartuert. And it is not fair to the litigants. 

Mr. Piummer. No; who want their cases heard. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Plummer. 

Mr. Puummer. Thank you. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Plummer follows:) 


ANCHORAGE ALASKA, September 21, 1954. 
The HONORABLE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS, 
Subcommittee on Ter ito ia! a d Insu.ay Affaiis, 
House of Represey tatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: I wish to be heard briefly on a matter of importance to the people of 
Alaska—the administration of justice in courts. of first instanee and the dis- 
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charge of certain collateral funetions which are quasi-judicial in nature. As a 
member of the Alaska bar and former United States attorney for the third division, 
district of Alaska, I am familiar with judicial and quasi-judicial problems in 
Alaska and, more particularly, in the third division. As a practicing attorney and 
resident of the Territory, I am seriousiy concerned that our courts operate pursuant 
to law and within traditional American concepts ot justice. 

You are informed that the administration of justice in Alaska is reser ed to the 
National Government under the Organic Act. The United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska, which functions in four divisions, is the court of gereral 
jurisdiction. The United States district judges, each withir his own division, ha’ e 
the administrati'e responsibilities which eustomarily pertain to such position, 
inelyding the appointment of United States commissiorers. But Alaska is unidue 
in the Federal judicial system in that the United States commissioners, ex officio 
preside over the justice and probate courts for the Territory of Alaska and are the 
recorders and coroners within their respective precinets and recording districts. 
The United States district judge, by order, delimits by metes and bounds their 
respecti e areas of avthoritv. Since the majority of criminal and ci: il cases in 
Alaska are heard in the justice’s court, and since the probate court has exclusive 
original jurisdiction over those matters falling within its pur’ iew, a resident of 
Alaska is keernty aware of the ° ital role the United States commissioner plays in 
the judicial process. The coroner’s function is essential to the uneo ering of 
serious crimes and the establishing of the cause of death. You know the impor- 
tanee of the recorder in the maintenance of records upon which rest serv sub- 
stantial personal and property interests and which introduce some element of 
order into many transactions of private and public interest. 

The discharge of those duties which have traditionally vested in the United 
States commissioner requires a relative:.v small percentage of the time of the 
commissioner in Alaska. Since felony charges in Alaska are tried before the 
United States district court, the commissioner. in that capacity, holds preliminary 
heariegs and sets bail for those so charged. He likewise, as commissioner, issrves 
warrants of arrest, search and seizvre. But the bulk of criminal cases, in Alaska 
as elsewhere, are misdemeanors avd are heard bv the ivstice’s comrt. 

Federal statutes limit a United States commissioner to a maximum of $7,500 
annually. The statute which is applicable to commissioners in Alaska is section 
116 (a), title 48, United States Code, as amended by 66 Statutes 592. The amend- 
ment, which took effect on Julv 12, 1952, increased the maximum from $5,000 to 
the current $7,500 per year, which is ad mittecly a substantial increase percentage- 
wise, but is quite inadequate by other considerations. The mavimum of $7,500 
for commissioners elsewhere than in Alaska is prescribed bv section 633 (b), title 
28, United States Coce, which has been in effect since 1948. You will note that 
no cistinction is mace with respect to maximum emoluments between the com- 
missioner in Alaska and the commissioner elsewhere, although, as a matter of law, 
Congress has held that the cost of living in Alaska justifies a Cifferential of 25 
percent between Federal employees in Alaska and those in continental United 
States. This cifferential is exempt from Federal income taxes and the percentage, 
in practice, is actually greater than 25 percent. The United States commissioner 
is not a Federal emplovee within the meaning of recent legislation provi¢ing in- 
creased compensation for Feceral employees and he has not enjoyed the considera- 
tion shown others charged with Federal responsibilities. 

I think we should distinguish for practical purposes among the commissioners 
in Alaska, although I urge that action be taken, whether legislative or ac ministra- 
tive, to bring some financial relief to all commissioners. In the major centers of 
population in Alaska, e. g. Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchikan, and 
possibly in communities somewhat smaller, e. g. Seward, Nome, and Koriak, the 
duties of the commissioner are such as to preclude his being engaged in any other 
gainful occupation. He must support himself and his family at the level expected 
of a prominent official and he must participate actively in community life—and 
this must be accomplished on a salary substantially below that paid to other 
persons in public service, municipal, Territorial and Fereral, who hold positions 
inferior to his in responsi ility and the knowledge and skills required. In the small 
communities, of course, the demancs upon the commissioners are proportionatels 
less and he probably realizes the bulk of his income from other activities. 

I do not have current statistics on the cost of living in Alaska and I have been 
informed that the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, no longer 
makes such studies in Alaska. I believe that the Alaska Railroad mare a fairly 
exhanstive report on the cost of living in Alaska, but that report is not a public 
document. Probably the Department of the Interior, the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion, Department of Commerce and other Federal agencies peculiarly interested 
in such matters have statistics relating to costs in Alaska. But the members of 
this subcommittee have been in Alaska for the past several days and uncoubtedly 
realize that costs in Alaska are very substantially higher than in the States. 

I think it relevant to the subject before us that I supply a table which reflects 
the wages paid certain representative classes of labor, skilled and unskilled, in the 
Anchorage area. These cata will be found on enclosure No. 1 to this statement. 
You may also find it helpful to note the compensation paid certain other positions 
in Anchorage in which the incumbent must be an attorney. The United States 
attorney receives $15,000 per year, the Anchorage city attorney $12,000, as does 
the regional attorney for the Civil Aeronautics ommission, and the attorney at 
the Alaska Railroad receives just under $11,000 annually. The Anchorage city 
magistrate, whose jurisciction is limited to police court matters and a maximum 
punishment of 30 days in jail and/or $300 fine, receives $6,600 annually, although 
he is occupied in this capacity less than one-half of each day on a 5-c'ay week and is 
otherwise free to engage in the private practice of law. he least paid assistant 
United States attorney in Alaska receives compensation equal to the maximum 
allowed the United States commissioner. 

I know, of course, that there is no requirement that the United States commis- 
sioner be an attorney and, insofar as I am informed, only the United States 
commissioners at Anchorage and Cordova and the Deputy United States com- 
missioner at Anchorage are attorneys. But I believe, and this view is certainly 
shared by other members of the Alaska bar, that, wherever possible, the United 
States commissioner should be an attorney, which is an obvious requisite to the 
professional administration of a judicial tribunal. Although the jurisdiction of 
the United States commissioner in Alaska as ex officio justice of the peace is 
limited to misdemeanors and money or personal property claims in a value not 
exceeding $1,000 the relative seriousness of the offense or the amount claimed are 
not always accurate measures of the questions of law which may arise. A person 
charged with a criminal offense, however petty, is entitled to have his case adjudi- 
cated according to law and to be tried under accepted procedures; litigants before 
the court should have their interests determined on the basis of substantive and 
procedural law and not subjective criteria or other improper considerations. 
Since the action of forcible entry and detainer falls within the jurisdiction of the 
justice’s court, property interests of a value far in excess of $1,000 may be in 
question. The probate court adjudicates property interests without statutory 
limitations of value and, with respect to adoptions, guardianships, and sanity 
hearings, issues decrees and orders touching upon the most personal of relation- 
ships and rights. The lay administration of justice is no longer either necessary 
or adequate in the major cities of Alaska. As communications continue to 
improve, we may likewise anticipate the extension of professionally directed 
courts to the more isolated areas of Alaska. 

You are familiar with the arrangements in your several areas of residence for 
the judicial and quasi-judicial services here provided through the United States 
commissioner. The clerk of the county or circuit court probably is the recorder; 
estate matters are the function of separate probate courts; adoptions, guardian- 
ships, and sanity inquiries are within the jurisdiction of a court of general juris- 
diction or, in the larger communities, special tribunals have been created, e. g., 
domestic relations courts. The juvenile court, in Alaska a part of the justice’s 
court, is elsewhere often also a special tribunal. Separate bureaus of vital 
statistics are maintained. In Alaska, however, all of these functions are the 
responsibility of one officer, sometimes assisted by a deputy, neither of whom is 
as well compensated as many officials elsewhere who are responsible only for one 
aspect of their manifold duties. The Anchorage precinct has a civilian population 
upward of 60,000. There are an additional 20,000 or more military personnel 
and dependents of military personnel, who likewise are served by the United 
States commissioner in one or more of his several capacities. 

Funds are not appropriated for the United States commissioners in Alaska, 
in whatever capacity they may function, although fees, as prescribed by statute 
or the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, are collected from those 
who use their services. Criminal cases, coroner’s inquests and sanity hearings 
are charged to the United States and the recording of births and deaths and juve- 
nile hearings are charged to the Territory of Alaska. All other fees are collected 
from private persons or private or public agencies who may utilize the facilities 
of the justice of probate court, who may wish to record any appropriate instru- 
ment or who receive a notarial service. The amount of money available for the 
operation of the several functions of the United States commissioner is approxi- 
mately in proportion to the quantity of services rendered. That portion of the 
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earnings of the commissioner, in whatever capacity received, which is excess to 
the expenses of his operations, including salaries, taxes, and supplies, is forwarded 
—— to the clerk of the appropriate division of the United States District 

ourt for Alaska for deposit in fund C. Fines levied in the justice’s court are 
also deposited quarterly with the clerk of court, but are not included in the 
earnings of the commissioner. 

Since the statute provides that the United States commissioner’s compensation 
shall not exceed the prescribed limitation, there is, up to the amount of the limita- 
tion, a parallel between the amount of work: he performs and the compensation 
he receives. But the limitation of $7,500 is so inadequate by Alaska standards, 
considering the responsibilities of the office and the compensation paid others 
in both private and public employment, that it places a particular hardship on 
the commissioner who is appointed to a precinct which includes 1 of the 4 major 
centers of population. The Territory recognizes a cost of living differential of 
15 percent between westward and southeastern Alaska, which indicates that the 
limitation is even more unfortunate for the commissioners at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. 

The fees which are collected or credited to a United States commissioner are 
public funds no less than moneys realized from taxation, but, for the purpose of 
this dicussion, I think a valid distinction can and should be made and that it 
would be fair to note that the maximum compensation of the United States 
commissioner in Alaska could be raised to an adequate level without the additional 
appropriation of public moneys or an increase in the Federal budget. Fund C 
in Alaska would not suffer a substantial loss, nor would other essential judicial 
services be adversely affected, were the United States commissioners in Alaska 
to receive compensation commensurate with their duties and responsibilities. 

I attach as enclosure No. 2 a summary by categories of the activities and 
earnings of the United States commissioner’s office at Anchorage for the calendar 
year 1954 and for the first 8 months of 1955. You will see clearly that there 
Is @ very substantial surplus from which the commissioner’s compensation could 
be increased. 

I firmly believe that any amendment of the law with respect to the compensation 
of United States commissioners in Alaska should take cognizance of the quali- 
fications of the incumbent in determining the limitation to be placed upon his 
compensation. The commissioner’s duties are principally judicial in nature. 
I think it only fair to assume that the person who is professionally qualified in the 
law will perform those duties better than a layman. It is not unusual in govern- 
ment and elsewhere to provide a different rate of compensation based upon the 
applicant’s qualifications for a position. Aside from the equity of such an 
arrangement, the professionally qualified person will be encouraged to accept afi 
appointment where the fact of his peculiar qualification is properly recognized 
and he is not placed upon the same basis as the layman. Were the compensation 
to be adequate, and were special recognition to be given those properly qualified, 
I believe that the number of suitable candidates from which the district judge 
could choose a commissioner would be substantially greater and that higher 
standards could be demanded and expected. Of course, much of Alaska is sparsely 
populated and many of her people still reside in relatively remote villages. Ido 
not anticipate that attorneys will settle in these villages, but I do believe that 
the general administration of the functions of the commissioner would be very 
much improved were more professional people appointed to these positions. The 
possibility of the professionally qualified commissioner going on “‘circuit’’ in his 
ex officio judicial capacities is probably within the discretion of the district Judge 
of the division in which the commissioner resides. 

Because I am resident in the third division and because this subcommittee is 
now sitting in Anchorage for the purpose of hearing views and comments with 
particular relevance to this area, | wish to emphasize a condition of peculiarly 
local significance. The Judicial Conference which met in Washington in Sep- 
tember 1954 approved the resolution of the Judicial Conference of the Ninth 
Cireuit which called for an additional district judge at Anchorage and adequate 
court facilities. We have had some encouraging reports to the effect that addi- 
tional facilities will be constructed for the district court and other agencies con- 
cerned with the enforcement of the laws and the administration of justice. The 
lack of such facilities is proving a very serious barrier to the effective operations 
of the United States district court for the third division, the United States com- 
missioner for the Anchorage precinct and the United States attorney for the third 
division. Certainly, the district judge at Anchorage has not the time to super- 
vise closely the administration of the several commissioners, nor should his already 
overburdened calendar be further taxed with appellate matters from the justice 
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and probate courts. In fact, the condition of the calendar is such that the delay 
in hearing appeals from these lower courts may deprive litigants of the benefit 
of such appeals. 

I wish to note here briefly the urgent need for an additional district judge for 
the third division, district of Alaska. Despite all diligence, the backload of 
civil matters has continued to increase. As I noted above, delay in many in- 
stances is of such duration as to deprive litigants, for practical purposes, of access 
to the court. The Judicial Conference for the Ninth Circuit has pointed strongly 
to the need for an edditional district judge. The practicing attorneys in the 
third division and the publie generally strongly urge Congress to enact the legis- 
lation necessary to the appointment of another judge. Such legislation should 
be concurrent with action to increase the court facilities at Anchorage. 

Recent congressional enactments recognized the need to inerease judicial 
salaries to attract qualified attorneys to the Federal bench. Federal employees 
generally, including the various court attaches and the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, were granted substantial salary increases. The neglected Federal 
judicial officer is the United States commissioner in Alaska, who, particularly 
with the respect to his ex officio duties, presides over those courts in which most 
litigation is adjudicated and petitions heard. The level of compensation for 
such commissioners should be determined by the same considerations which 
influenced Congress in setting salaries for other Federal positions: The compen- 
sation should be adequate to permit the incumbent to maintain a standard of 
living consistent with his status in the community; to attract to such positions 
persons with the requisite qualifications of professional training, temperament, 
and mature judgment; and to encourage those appointed to remain in such posi- 
tion so that those they serve may have the advantage of their experience and 
continuity of tenure. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RayMmonp E, Pitummer, Altorney at Law. 
Enclosures: 
1. Representative wages in Anchorage. 
2. Activities and earnings, United States commissioner, Anchorage. 


Representative wages in Anchorage 


Power equipment operators and Retail grocery clerks:? Per hour 
mechanics:! Per hour I i has itt! stro eek $2. 02 
NN i as ces wer sderery te $3. 57 RN asd crane hsdy ales ker 2. 80 
PRRNONE os s5 5 oc is Sin wens Se 4.42 | Butchers:3 
Teamsters:! Journeyman (3-year appren- 
Rat ie | 53 oy ve. tei re haces be 3. 29 AMEN ash. fortes anil side atia oth 3. 00 
ight. —04% wsath -2uyaes 3. 62 Butcher’s helper (appren- 
Laborers:! ee ae ea ns 2. 18 
Lowest__...........-..--. 3. 285} Truck drivers (city) :4 
ee eee neiew ae Lowest____- Bete te ale Sethe eo 2. 98 
Plasterers and cement masons:! NI 8 i cach otal ke Matters ibs 3. 08 
LN ire 0s ccc Bienen 3.70 | Truckdrivers (highway): 5 
i ss ck. hss curgealidewe 4. 545 RO a ict tke, Baik d-: a Satelaie 2.18 
[ronworkers:! CINE ais | nn said eolod mon 3. 50 
LOR acs rites stat bars ___. 4.065] Waitresses: 
Po ates. saiekas 4.115 I carl ister. rth ti. Boe uit 1. 50 
Bricklayers:! NT id ois a asi dg hoe . 1.50 
DI sic arc iio whites DAE 4.42 | Cooks: ® 
PM 55-6 Ft) eee twin bs4 4. 42 IONE 0d eh ert aigiols wugh 2. 75 
Lathers:! es a ry a ee 3. 05 
Lowest__...........-..... 442 | Hotel maids: 
MN sikciyeN osuntosm int 4, 42 CR eel. arenes ore 1. 86 
OIG dts of wees we ciel? b- 1. 85 


! These wages are for journeymar workers, where appropriate. Foreman receives 25 cents per hour 
higher rates, 

2 Male clerks usually begin at $2.45 per hour. 48-hour week. Time and one-half for overtime; double 
time for holidays. 10 percent extra after 6 p.m. 25 percent extra for managing clerks. 

8’ An additional 25 cents per hour for work after 6 p. m. 

4 5-day week. Time and one-half on Saturday and double time on Sunday and holidays. 8 paid holi- 
days, 2-week vacation and health and welfare benefits (10 cents per hour up to 173 hours). 

5 40-h ur week. Time and one-half on Saturdays and Sundays. 

® Head cook, construction camp. 
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Matters handled by the United States commissioner—Anchorage and Whittier 
precincts, 1954 
Probate matters : - 191 
Adoptions Lae 195 
Civil actions : ieee ell 558 
I ee een e sheets 67 
Coroner’s inquests_-_______-__- as 5 2 ateinsneaae ads 28 
Welfare (juvenile hearings) - eee aha esata 55 
Criminal cases La : 196 


590 
“ 
Recordings: 

Chattel morewames. -............. 40] 
Conditional sales contracts____ - _ : 4,010 
Marriage applications (docketed) 814 
MT ae ates ae 5, 051 
Mortgage book he Soe 5, 000 
City book StuEaedane a 930 
Liens cia rs ve 413 


Total.....- Se eR ra ee : : , 619 

Vital statistics: 
: 2 dca J 954 
Deaths____ ae ee : ; d ae = 261 


Marriages me ae es ; 757 
Adoptions__ —-_-_- ee Sra a are ata ‘ 85 


eee : ; 954 


Fees and expenditures: 
Justice of the peace eas wig See aL de $10, 152. | 
OS ee bl Be aoe : 1, 765 
Probate : : ae ‘ 10, 182. 
Recorder <<, Be 63, 156. 
NO oi a ne s ss 85, 256. 
Expenditures (including salaries, taxes and supplies) a 48, 586. 34 


€ 


i ee crn ee he el vm sp witnica ebeeaeAL CO Oe 


Norte.—Statistics during 1954 were kept on a slightly different basis from the current practice, but the 
totals are comparative. All items listed under activities involved actual docket entries and do not include 
the innumerable other actions, correspondence, etc., necessary to the discharge of the commissioner’s 
responsibilities. 
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Matters handled by the United States Commissioner, Anchorage and Whittier 
Precincts, Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1955 
Probate court: 





Me oat EST eee OL Dr ae a ee 319 
Risky occ aden s dhe catiibien ati tedetvnebenadenginet 154 
eI 4. h eee ncaa lL weedeat wt ene 43 
uarey Wearees oc... bs Jo ees a ea be cbse eis 49 
wee. Ce AN ee a ee Kee 565 
Justice’s court: 
epennenns 2c ob. beset ee $50 orc, See ot co rbeies 578 
Criminal cases - - - - -_ ---- Lone A ores Aes Sow J ee 1, 331 
Juvenile.(formal: hearings only): .o. 22.2.2. ec eed etiue. 52 
BEasringe D00NGO. . 22 os i Le Ae shen 475 
TOOL: .. Gabe as thle 2S AU Sores i Se ROL 2 2, 436 
Recorder: 
ey NR ee hc SE Se ek. doe ae et 1, 169 
Cea ies Seen CS on ss Sw eee ee eee eed 2, 287 
Peecinst. boon (sees, Bae ete). os lc. cb oe eld 3, 600 
City book (deeds etc., in Anchorage) _-------__-- SPY 23 1, 000 
ae Pepe Ce ee eee Li ed 4, 400 
Pee IONS SOLU DE Cle A aw i an a 190 
We SoS com ae 2 GL. SEE eee eh ee 462 
Vital statistics: 
RE Oe Soh ecccen wae eee ante 2, 048 
NI 2 soe be sh cn Cem eee ee na eee wees $i 208 
eI NINN oo es See cea dcenedwede case 481 
PO KOON on eek dine die dwwnccacs 5 cata de 58 
SN citetecicnsdeduskicédaocase (ase eee sae 15, 903 
I ne a Thos bss ip Saad ake he dad toca so ia liana toa acer 18 
Deny NS ROREIOUS. 2 632 xcce ween edna een 456 
Fees and expenditures: 
SUR IIINS oo oh eee ee eee e $7, 855. 81 
Justice’s court: 
Civil (includes marriage licenses and ceremonies) - ________- 6, 792. 50 
NII 55 otas erase ice mca ee acatie eoea ol dearbighes arith ee 9, 874. 00 
Juvenile hearings. -_._..-.----- Win couric amen 4k sae ak Gall 332. 00 
MOONE s a5 so 6 Does ee Javlnecwetties sd settieU - osirew 37, 989. 75 
omer) Se DS CR, Se re eee eee lg 2 450. 00 
TN ns eee ee eh eee ene LO ee eameee 1, 129. 50 
Ne oS ee ore oe er ae ee ec eek ee ee atas 64, 423. 56 
Expenditures, including salaries, taxes, supplies and equipment__ 29, 384. 75 
een, dam. 9: Gh bo deco ccbctvcdnbecnexavane 35, 038. 81 


Note.—The entries under activities represent only actions which were entered in the several dockets. 
No effort is made to account for the innumerable actions taken on matters before the United States Com- 
missioner for which no such entry is required. For example, under ‘‘Notary,’’ only marriage applications 
are given, but all certifications and notarizations would properly be listed under this activity. 


Mr. Crovut. Mr. Chairman, we have one more witness, Mr. 
Hinchey. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartrietr. Mr. Croul. 

Mr. Crovut. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might submit for the 
record the chamber of commerce statements on electric power, 
maritime shipping, transcontinental freight rates, and roads and 
highways. 

Mr. Bartietr. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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JoHn M. AsPLUND, CHAIRMAN, ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL FREIGHT RATING DISCRIMINATION 


A very serious problem facing Alaska today is the problem of high discriminatory 
freight rates pertaining to carload shipments originating in the Midwest to the 
Eastern United States and destined for Alaska. Tariff No. 29-S Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau names export rates from Midwestern, Southern, and Eastern 
States Pacific Coast gateways destined for Hawaii, countries west of the 170th 
meridian and to the west coast of Mexico, Central and South America, these 
rates are from 20 to 50 percent lower than the rates on the same traffic when 
destined to Pacific coast ports for transshipment to Alaska. Ocean rates from 
Pacific coast ports to Alaska are from 50 to 150 percent higher than to many 
countries included in the export rate zone and benefiting by the lower land hauls 
to the coast. 

Therefore, traffic to Alaska pays not only a great deal more but in addition does 
not share in lower export rates from the interior to the Pacific coast ports. We 
understand that the justification for the stateside railroads giving export rates 
across the continent is to compete with the ocean haul from the eastern and south- 
ern coast to Hawaii and other countries named via the Panama Canal Zone. We 
do not contend that these rates are not justifiable but do contend that we should 
be given equal consideration and that Alaska should be named as an additional 
point in tariff No. 29, to which export rates apply and also that the present 
application of the domestic rates to the Alaska traffic is discriminatory. 

arly this summer the General Services Administration filed a complaint against 
the Great Northern Railroad and 65 other carriers before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission charging discrimination in the matter of transcontinental 
freight rates.of Alaska shipments on the basis of carload lots from points east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

When the news was received in the Territory that there might be a possibility 
of a hearing on this matter, many of the business people and the chamber of com- 
merce urged that hearings be held in the Territory so that the people most affected, 
the Alaskan shippers, would have an opportunity to be heard. A prehearing 
conference was set in Chicago in August and intervention papers were filed not 
only by the Alaska Chamber of Commerce but also the Anchorage Chamber of 
Commerce in addition to the General Services Administration. Following the 
ee conference which was conducted by the Chairman of the ICC, Mr. 
Mitchell, the announcement was made by him that he would not hold hearings 
in the Territory due to the fact that there was not enough interest by Alaskan 
shippers. He has since been contacted by several organizations and urged to 
reconsider this decision. 

We would like to request the help and assistance of this committee in urging 
the Chairman of the ICC to hold hearings on this matter in Anchorage and in 
other parts of Alaska at the earliest possible date. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of being here. 


ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


Prior to 1940 there were few roads in Alaska—very little economic develop- 
ment and the Territory was sparsely populated. However, with the ending of 
World War II and subsequent recognition of Alaska as a vital factor in the 
defense of our Nation, a basic military highway system has been constructed 
and new interest has been aroused in the development of the economy and major 
poguiatian centers are now a reality. 

ince the prime recognition of Alaska by the Federal Government has been 
defense it is therefore only reasonable that roads and highways vital to the 
military mission in Alaska receive priority consideration. The development of 
these military or defense highways have also given the civilian economy a rea) 
shot in the arm. It provided new access to Alaska, opened up vast areas for 
development of resources and agriculture, linked communities together that have 
previously been isolated and have made possible a base on which to build a 
thriving tourist business. 

Today the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce feels that there must be some 
sort of reevaluation of Alaska in relations to its highway needs. The economy 
of Alaska must not always be so dependent upon the defense dollar and, of course, 
the simplified answer to this would appear to be in the development of our agri- 
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culture and resources and tourists. None of these can possibly come into their 
full importance unless new highways and roads can be constructed in a planned 
and logical manner and we think that consideration should be given to building 
a highway system in Alaska based on economic development needs. It is diffi- 
cult for us to plan a highway program unless we can count on reasonable amounts 
of money to be appropriated by Congress on a guaranteed basis, 

It is the opinion of this organization that there is a definite need for some type 
of highway formula to be developed for Alaska which will enable us to carry 
forward on such a program. Federal highway appropriations in the past 10 
years have varied from a little over $2 million to a high of alrnost $30 million. 
It is true that fairly sizable amounts have been expended from 1949 to 1955 but 
there appears to-be increasing pressure to cut back on future appropriations due 
to the completion or the near co™pletion of the ™ilitary highway program. 

Alaskans were urged by Congress to increase the Territorial motor-fuel taxes so 
that we could help in financing our own highways. This was accomplished in 
the 1955 legislature wherein the motor-fuel taxes were increased from 2 cents to 
5 cents per gallon. Under the Feceral highway formula of 1954, it has been 
roughly estimated that Alaska could receive a total of about $34,450,000 per year 
but there is a grave question as to whether enough money can be raised insi’e of 
Alaska to take care of the maintenance and acministrative costs in connection 
with being incluced in the Fereral-aid-to-highway formula. It has also been 
estimated that the total motor-fuel taxes with this 3-cent raise which was passed 
in the last legislature will bring us a total of approximately $2 million per year. 
This amount, therefore, might be matched uncer the Fedceral-aid formula and 
bring approximately $12,640,000 of Fe?eral fun’s but the Territory would then 
have to pick up the tab for $3,500,000 of maintenance and additional administra- 
tive cost. 

At this point it might be well to mention that we feel the statehood bill has very 
generous and cesirable provisions for Alaska’s highway neecs, and this is still 
another reason why the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce is favoring statehood 
at the earliest possible date. However, we still ask ourselves this question: in 
event of delay of statehood Alaska still neecs a highway program. We ask the 
assistance of this committee in helping to cevelop a formula for Alaska’s highway 
needs which would be based on the amount of money Alaska could afford to put 
up on some type of a matching fund and which at the same time would take care 
of our maintenance and administrative costs. 

Getting Cown to specific highway neecs, there are several items which concern 
this area in the road and highway program. The Anchorage chamber is now in 
the process of Coing research on a possible road link between here and McGrath 
and the upper Kuskokwin River. We believe that such a road would have many 
economic benefits; it would pass through good birch timber, part of the largest 
birch stand west of the Mississippi, and go over excellent agricultural lanes of the 
Susitna and the highly mineralized parts of the Alaska Range. Such a road link 
would be means of tying in the vast Kuskokwin areas directly with the Anchorage 
trade center and would make possible a greatly improved and cheaper way of 
getting freight in and out of this interior country. Substantial savings could be 
realized to the military, Civil Aeronautics Authority, Native Service, and other 
Interior agencies having to service that region. 

There is a need at the present time for the Alaska Road Commission to initiate 
reconnaissance and preliminary surveys of a suitable route which would generally 
follow the old Rainy Pass trail. The approximate mileage from Wasilla, which 
is near where the road would begin to Takotna, nearing McGrath, is about 314 
miles, and very rough preliminary estimates place the cost of construction at 
around $14 million. 

The Anchorage chamber also supports other road projects such as the con- 
struction of the Copper River highway and a possible road link from the area of 
Iliamna across the bay from Homer to Dillingham and the Bristol Bay region. 

In addition to our local road needs, as has been outlined by the city so ably, the 
chamber would like to see this committee urge our Canadian neighbors to pave the 
Alcan Highway. It is our opinion that if this highway were paved all the way 
from the United States, there would be a tremendous increase in traffic over it, 
especially by visitors in the summer season. 

We wish to thank the committee for allowing us to appear today and hope that 
we can both work together for the future development of Alaska. 

Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF CLAUDE BENTZ, CHAIRMAN, ANCHORAGE CHAMBER MARITIME 
COMMITTEE, AND PRESIDENT NORTH STAR STEVEDORING Co. 


MARITIME SHIPPING 


The economic lifeline to Alaska 1s still its maritime shipping. Oceangoing 
transportation brings to Alaska almost every item that it has to have for everyday 
living. Maritime shipping is also the prime means of supply to the military forces 
in Alaska. Importance of this sea transportation was stressed several times in 
the past when certain ports have been tied up through labor disputes. The im- 
pact upon the economy of Alaska and upon the livelihood of all the people here 
was substantially affected. 

Alaska has had its many serious transportation problems over the years which 
have resulted in certain basic changes. There is probably no time in Alaska’s 
history where there are more drastic and serious changes being considered than 
at the present time, particularly in the maritime shipping situation. -In effect, 
we may say that we are in a transportation revolution. As recent as 4 years 
ago, we began to see these basic chanzes take place such as the Alaska Freight 
Lines operations bringing in barges loaded with truck vans which were loaded 
in the Pacific Northwest in sealed vans and not opened azain until they reached 
their destination. We watched as an infant trucking business bezan to compete 
with the Alaska Railroad over new highways which had been built by the Federal 
Government. We saw more emphasis beinz put on new port development such 
as Whittier and a switch in the conventional freight-handling methods on ocean- 
going freighters over to the container and palatized cargo operations both on 
coastwise and Alaska steamship transportation. 

Perhaps the important part of this transportation revolution will be accom- 
lished through the initiation of a train-ship or sea-train service between the 
acific Northwest and rail-belt Alaska. The matter of sea trains has been under 

discussion for a number of years but it was not until this past year that it appeared 
that there was any serious thought being given this matter. The Army Trans- 
portation Corps produced a docurrent which was done by Willian Wyer & Co. 
entitled the ‘‘Wyer Report’ dated May 27, 1954, on the ocean car-ferry operation 
between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. This report dealt with the use of the 
train-ship operation in some detail. After considerable urging the Army made 
this report public in the spring of this year. Last fall the Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce was led to believe that the Alaska Railroad was conducting investi- 
gation into the matter of sea trains or train ships and that they were starting to 
negotiate with various water carriers. The chamber feeling that this was a basic 
concern that should be discussed publicly before any agreements were signed and 
sealed and delivered, requested the Secretary of Interior to conduct publie hearings 
in Alaska. Secretary McKay replied to us the early part of the year that the 
Department of Interior had no jurisdiction and that it would have to be settled 
either by the Federal Maritime Board or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that there was some question as to which agency or both would have jurisdic- 
tion over the matter. He did, however, invite us to meet with the general manager 
of the Alaska Railroad, Mr. Frank H. Kalbaugh, at that time and go over the 
situation with him. The chamber had prepared a list of approximately eight basic 
questions which were asked and we were unable to get the necessary answers. 
Following this meeting, we met jointly with the Seward Chamber of Commerce 
and decided that we should take our problem to Senator Magnuson, of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. It was the result of this action 
and the backing of the other chambers of commerce in the Territory that influenced 
Senator Magnuson’s decision to hold hearings sometime in October on the matter 
of transportation problems in Alaska. 

Two weeks ago the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce met with a representative 
of the Alaska Steamship Company who we were told had been selected as the 
train ship or sea train operator. We were told that the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany had been authorized to build two train ships for use in the Alaska trade 
which would cost approximately $20 million, the cost of which would be financed 
through the Federal Government on a mortgage basis which was authorized by 
the Federal Maritime Board. The ships are being designed to handle, as we 
understand it, 110 rail cars and 60 trailer vans. That two ports would be used, 
the Port of Whittier and the Ames terminal at Seattle and that roll-on roll-off type 
facilities would be constructed at each of these ports. Basically, the Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce feels that sea trains will be a beneficial move to the shippers 
in the rail belt. It will certainly expedite service and also eliminate a great deal 
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of pilferage and breakage of cargo. However, there are still some questions that 
should be answered before the service goes into effect. 

First, if the Federal Government is underwriting the mortgage for construction 
of these train ships for the Alaska Steamship Company, does this in effect con- 
stitute a chosen instrument policy for maritime shipping in Alaska? We hope that 
it does not, since it may become economically feasible for a second carrier to 
operate a similar service in the future. 

2. That with only two ports being used on a roll-on roll-off type operation 
in event of any port shutdowns, this would be a crippling blow to the entire 
sea-train operation. We hope that plans will be made for the use of alternate 
ports in an emergency basis. Originally, the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce 
requested the Alaska Railroad in negotiations with the ocean carrier to suggest a 
lift-on lift-off type of operation which incidently was also recommended in the 
Wyer report because it was more adaptable to Alaskan conditions. In other 
words, if at some point the port of Whittier may not be any use, then cargo could 
be taken into Seward or Valdez or other shipping points. 

3. We also raised the question that was brought out on the Wyer report that if 
these train ships are designed to handle up to 60 trailer vans and the port in Alaska 
is Whittier, that this port is only served by the Alaska Railroad and has no access 
by highway. This would appear to be a move by the Alaska Railroad to monopo- 
lize this type of business and to eliminate its trucking competition. The point 
was also raised in the Wyer report that if the larger vans were placed on flatcars 
for a piggy-back operation, that they would not be able to clear the tunnel at 
Whittier. 

4. Although the shipping operator has guaranteed to provide the conventional 
type of service using container cargos in some cases to other ports in Alaska, it 
would appear that they would have a very difficult time of keeping the frequency 
o schedules that they have had in the past, particularly, to the ports of western 

laska. 

5. We believe that the matter of the agency to have jurisdiction over the 
interline agreements in connection with this sea-train operation, be designated as 
soon as possible. 

6. Since we are vitally interested in protecting existing service that we now 
enjoy to other Pacific coast ports such as Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles, we wonder what effect this train ship will have on reducing cargo from 
these points. As stated previously, we believe that the train-ship idea is an 
excellent one and will bring and pass on many benefits to rail-belt shippers. 

However, these few points that we have raised, are questions that we would like 
to have answered by the shipping operator and by the Department of the Interior 
who apparently have negotiated the agreement without the benefit of a public 
eine where the people most vitally affected, the Alaskan shipper, could be 

eard. 

Another point that should be raised in connection with maritime shipping to 
and from the Territory of Alaska, is the fact that most of Alaskan shipping on a 
civilian basis is a one-way haul from the Pacific Northwest to Alaska. aritime 
shipping here has suffered severely from Government competition, namely, in 
the MSTS. Many times MSTS ships swing in here from the Orient and pick 
up obsolete equipment for delivery back to the States. If this cargo were placed 
aboard civilian ships, it would help immeasurably toward reduction of the one- 
way haul and might even lead to a lowering of rates. 

In addition, we feel that one of the greatest benefits that could occur in reduc- 
tion of rates to the rail belt would be for the development of the port of Anchorage 
which will be touched on by another speaker at this hearing. 

I wish to thank the committee for allowing me to appear before you ‘today and 
would be most happy to answer any questions that you might have on maritime 


shipping. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. HIcKEL, CHAIRMAN, ELECTRIC PowER CoMMITTEE, 
ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The Greater Anchorage area, as predicted, will be out of adequate electric 
power by 1957. Because of the rapid growth of the region and the increased 
demand for electric power, authorities have been hard pressed to keep up with the 
tremendous expansions. From the end of World War ITI, right up until the time 
that the Eklutna project was put on the line in November 1954, the area was 
saddled with what would normally be called high-cost generating units made up 
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of a patchwork of diesel generators and even an old half of ship pulled up on the 
beach near the mouth of Ship Creek. It has only been since the Eklutna project 
has been on the line that electric rates have started to drop substantially for 
customers in the area. In addition to Eklutna, the Knik Arm steam plant which 
was built by the Bureau of Reclamation and has now become part of the Chugach 
REA plant, has 9,500 kilowatt steam generation with an addition being built to 
provide 5,000 more kilowatt-capacity—in addition to Eklutna’s 30,000 kilowatts 
of installed capacity. 

Taking these new facilities into consideration, it is still estimated that there 
will have to be additional generation by the year 1957 or the area will again be 
saddled with a patchwork high-cost power-generating system. 

It is with this immediate problem in mind that the REA cooperatives now look 
to the Kenai Peninsula for power from Cooper Lake, Crescent Lake, Ptarmigan 
Lake and other major power potentials of that region, in addition to the Bradley 
Lake project in the vicinity of Homer. Also active in power investization is 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, who we have urged to testify at these 
hearings and the Bureau of Reclamation is considering developments on Caribou 
Creek and in the Susitna Basin. 

It is well to point out at this time that the Eklutna project provides the lowest 
cost power wholesaled at 11 mills to the city and to the REA cooperatives. This 
still may be termed as relatively high cost when thinking in terms of industrial 
development, especially those that may consume large blocks of electric power 
in the electrochemical or electrometallurgical fields. 

Plans have been discussed in this past year to establish a nitrate plant in the 
region similar to the one that was constructed in Iceland. A small nitrate plant 
of this nature would take a minimum of 15,000 kilowatts. 

The people of Alaska and Anchorage recognize that hydroelectric power can 
be a strong magnet to attract industries which Alaska desperately needs. In- 
dustries which can process and use our production materials available in this vast 
region. It is because of this that we have taken a particular interest in the de- 
velopment of the Wood Canyon Cite on the Copper River which is now under 
active investigation by the Harvey Machine Works of Torrance, Calif. The 
Wood Canyon site is reported to be able to produce close to 1% million kilowatts 
of electric power at cost below 4 mills. We are therefore anxious that every effort 
be made by the Federal Government to assist in the realization of this development. 

We believe there are numerous power sites in this region that should have 
further investigation by Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, and United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. Some of these we realize will not bring power 
to us at low enough cost for light metals industry but they would give power at 
much lower rates than we now have today and furnish blocks for industrial energy. 
Such sites as these exist at Devils Canyon on the Susitna River which if developed 
would produce 450,000 kilowatts power or the Caribou Creek developments 
which could likely bring us approximately 30,000 kilowatts of installed canacity. 

We are encouraged over the fact that Congress made it possible for the Bureau 
of Reclamation to stay in Alaska over the next 10 years and carry out a $200,000 
per year investigative program. 

In addition to the work that is now going on, we have high hopes that those 
agencies operating power-generating units, will see fit to create a power pool 
which we believe is an answer to reduced electric costs. 

There has been a great deal of talk recently about the feasibility and possibility 
of utilizing Alaska’s coal resources for the generation of electric power. We have 
everv reason to believe that with new processes that have been developed in 
handling and treating of coals in power generation, that thermal power could be 
competitive with hydroelectric power in Alaska. 

We understand that ALCOA now operates a powerplant in Texas which pro- 
duces light metals from power generated by coal. We also understand that ex- 
tensive work has been carried out in Pennsylvania in the utilization of coal in 
thermal. One of our great handicaps, however, is the fact that we do not know 
the extent of our coal reserves in many regions in Alaska but would like to sug- 
gest that perhaps the Bureau of Mines could carry out investigative work and 
that material might be furnished to us by other sources in the Interior Depart- 
ment which would give us vital and up-to-date information on the feasibility of 
thermal power generation in Alaska. 

” As it now stands, the Anchorage area will be short of power again in just 2 years. 
We hope that your committee will help us solve this very difficult problem. 
Thank you very much. 


Mr. Barrier. Mr. Moran, will you identify yourself? 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. MORAN, UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONER, ANCHORAGE AND WHITTIER PRECINCTS, THIRD 
DIVISION, DISTRICT OF ALASKA, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA; AC- 
COMPANIED BY MR. PARSONS, ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. Moran. William J. Moran, United States commissioner of 
the Anchorage and Whittier precincts. 

Mr. Barrierr. And I see you have an associate witness with you. 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir, Mr. Parsons, Alaska Department of Public 
Health, more particularly of the section of mental health, who is 
going to speak on a topic in which we have a very strong professional 
and mutual interest. 

As Mr. Plummer suggested when he talked about United States 
commissioners, we have, in addition to those duties normally performed 
by commissioners elsewhere under the United States, certain ex officio 
functions. Included among those are the duty of presiding over 
probate court for the Territory of Alaska, and included in the usual 
duties of a probate judge is the duty of presiding at commitment 
hearings concerning those who are alleged to be legally insane. 

Now you all have heard a great deal about the mental health bill 
or rather the legislation in Alaska under which those alleged to be 
insane are committed, and I shall not dwell upon that. Needless to 
say, however, the commitment of the insane in Alaska and their care 
is a matter which has been reserved to the Federal Congress by the 
Organic Act, and consequently it would appear to me the Congress 
must take a keen interest in how those people are committed and how 
they are detained pending commitment and subsequent thereto. 

Now, here in Anchorage we are much better off, frankly, than are 
the other communities in Alaska. We have an excellent Federal 
jail here. It is well managed. We have also the Air Force hospital, 
which is a combined hospital for the Armed Forces. They have an 
excellent psychiatric ward and they will accept veterans. 

We certainly have the most excellent cooperation from those people, 
both the Veterans’ Administration and the Air Force hospital people. 
But we are still faced with the fact that for those persons who are not 
veterans, cannot claim that status, that the United States marshal 
when these people are brought into his custody—and in some instances 
it is absolutely essential that the person be detained—he has no 
alternative but to lodge those people in the Federal jail. I have said 
it is an excellent facility, and I believe it is. Mr. Cox, who is director 
of the Federal jail system, and his staff, I think, are excellent people 
and doing everything they can to solve this problem, but the fact 
remains that it is a penal institution and not a facility in which the 
ill, whether physically or mentally ill, should be detained. They 
do not have those facilities. 

Now to me the problem is the greater because we do have in Anchor- 
age an excellent facility with a fine mental or psychiatric ward. 
That is the Alaska Native Hospital, more properly referred to as 
Anchorage Hospital. But since July 1 it has been operated by the 
United States Public Health Service. There are 10 rooms especially 
designed and equipped to handle mentally ill people. Even though 
they may be violent in their reaction in their mental illness, now we 
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do not have access to that facility but instead are required to place 
these people in the jail. 

Now it may very well be that there are certain legal or legislative 
restrictions which would preclude our putting nonbeneficiaries of the 
Alaska Native Service in that institution. However, we are faced 
with the fact that they would not accept a beneficiary of the Alaska 
Native Service if he were to be placed there pursuant to a commitment 
proceeding. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Why? 

Mr. Moran. Their reason given, as far as I know, is the fact that 
they are not equipped, that they do not have the requisite personnel. 

Mr. Bartietr. Have those rooms ever been used, to your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr. Moran. That they may have. Very, very limited use, for a 
matter of days, if they happened to have a person there who is men- 
tally disturbed. I know at the moment one tuberculosis patient, 
because he has attempted at one time to leap out a window, and I 
believe he is in one of those rooms. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, I might add, at one time we managed 
to get several relatives of personnel who are actually running the 
hospital in there, but after a great deal of communication directly 
from Washington we were told to get them out of there forthwith, 
which occurred, and they were cared for elsewhere. 

Mr. Barrett. Well, do you corroborate as to what Mr. Moran 
said for their reason to allow patients? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do they want to establish a full-scale psychiatric 
section there? 

Mr. Parsons. We believe that this is the best facility available 
and would be adequate to care for our acutely ill, either before com- 
mitment or after commitment. 

Mr. Bartuetrtr. Well, under what conditions would the Alaska 
Native Service admit patients who are mentally ill to that hospital? 

Mr. Parsons. If an appropriation were made so that this unit 
could be staffed. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Staffed in what degree, do you know? 

Mr. Parsons. Minimum staffing to service this emergency unit 
around the clock. 

Mr. Barruert. A special staff for that particular section of the 
hospital distinct from the regular staff? 

Mr. Parsons. For emergency patients, yes. 

Mr. Dawson. You are speaking of custodial care? 

Mr. Parsons. No, I am thinking of emergency care, not for 
custodial care, but for acute treatment and for care of that type 
rather than custodial care such as given the majority of patients at 
Morningside Hospital. 

Mr. Dawson. That is vou have the same thing in mind as I have 
emergency treatment? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. No long-range treatment? 

Mr. Parsons. No, short-term treatment. 

Mr. Moran. I might say, Mr. Chairman, my immediate interest 
is that he has the opportunity to use this facility pending the passage 
of proper mental health legislation for Alaska. No matter what bill 
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is passed, I am certain that quite a number of months will pass before 
any actual facilities are available, and I believe that it would require 
only executive action to permit us access to that facility. 

Mr. Bartriett. Mr. Moran, I would like to ask you and Mr. 
Parsons individually your views on the mental health bill reported 
out to the House of Representatives by this committee. 

Mr. Moran. Well, of course, I am in favor of the bill. I might 
savy—and perhaps other people who may be present actually have 
heard me speak on the subject before—I do not feel, as a matter of 
fact, that the present commitment features in Alaska need neces- 
sarily be quite as bad as they sound now here in the local press. And 
generally we hear of the statement made that in Alaska insanity is 
a crime. Such, of course, is not the case at all. We never try 
criminal matters in probate court. We speak of the fact that a 
person is found guilty or not guilty of insanity. That is not true, 
however. It is true that many commissioners, for example, used a 
criminal type complaint form on which the complaint alleging insan- 
ity is written, and they have not even bothered to strike out that 
language which is appropriate only to a criminal charge. I have also 
had cases where they used a criminal warrant. 

Mr. Parsons. And this is evident to the patient, and he is fully 
aware of this form, and the effect on the patient in a psychological 
way is very damaging. 

Mr. Moran. I would say, apropos to what Mr. Plummer remarked, 
it seems to me the commissioners themselves are not qualified for the 
position, but there is no doubt in my mind at all that we do need 
and have badly needed a modernization of our mental health program 
here. 

I participate in it every day and naturally I am a little sensitive to 
many of the criticisms, as though we are attempting to run some 
rather barbaric arrangements in our court. I believe we go to the 
very, very extreme to show every possible consideration to the patient. 

Mr. Bart ietr. Do you have any accounts of case histories to 
relate to the committee which might benefit it in considering this bill? 

Mr. Moray. Sir, I think probably the one which is rather recent and 
I think quite appropriate to your question, to illustrate this problem. 
We had a reasonably prominent—not prominent, but rather successful 
person in this community who from time to time seems to be suffering 
scme mental disturbance. Now he has been in Morningside on at 
least one occasion. We had to take this jury that was selected over 
to the jail in order they have an opportunity to see him. Now this 
man was completely nude. All of his clothes had been taken from 
him. The bed had been removed from his cell and he had nothing 
but a small blanket on which he could lie. That is no criticism of 
the jail management. That is all they permitted him to have because 
they were afraid he was going to injure himself and other manifesta- 
tions of violence. But it was to me a most distressing sight, seeing 
a man standing there stark naked in this jail with absolutely no 
facilities in the cell with him, and being subjected to the examination 
of this group of people who came over to look at him as though he 
were some kind of animal. 

Mr. Bartietr. Say he had been housed in the Alaska Native 
Hospital, the circumstances would have been changed, I take it? 
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Mr. Moran. Well, sir, there they have, of course, the facilities. 
They have special rooms, they bave special equipment, and they also 
have, I think, quite humane restraining devices there which would 
prevent the person from injuring himself, which was the main problem. 

Mr. Parsons. But with the commitment procedure as it is at the 
present time, we still would have a group of six citizens examining the 
patient regardless of the place of the detention. 

Mr. Bartuetr. That, I took it, was the wording of Mr. Moran's 
distress—the fact that this man had to be subjected to visual inspec- 
tion by a group of Jaymen. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No; but I would like to tell Mr. Moran that his 
testimony is substantially the same as that we received from the dis- 
trict attorney up in Fairbanks, that the officials up here in the larger 
centers are using very good judgment in working under conditions 
which are not at all favorable. Wecertainly want to commend you for 
the discretion you have shown in the way you have handled the situa- 
tion. We are all supporting the mental health bill and want to see 
it get through, but I think you are going to have to be very practical 
about this thing and, after the bill is passed, not try to go all the 
way and expect to have set up here a big hospital for the care of 
mentally ill, with 5 psychiatrists and a lot of expense for 360 mental 
patients, which is the total for the whole Territory. In my State 
we have 1,400 patients in a mental hospital which is designed for 
about 800, and I think we have 2 psychiatrists on the staff. And 
back in Washington they would. like to work out what they call an 
ideal situation where they would have one psychiatrist for every 
dozen people, I suppose, or something like that, and they would be 
around looking at all of us wondering if anything was wrong with us. 

I have overexaggerated that, of course, but what I am trying to 
say is that you have got a hospital here, a Government hospital 
that is half filled; there is no reason in the world why that hospital 
should not be used to its capacity and one of those wings is set up 
and could be used to take care of these mental patients and do a 
very good job, without going down and building a new hospital 
somewhere. I think you have got the facilities, and with a little 
good, practical judgment up here on the local level you could work 
this thing out. 

Mr. Moran. If we had access to that hospital, I think one of the 
immediate problems of our court would be solved. 

Now the marshal’s office here is very diligent, and we cooperate 
completely by holding, as a matter of fact, our hearings at such times 
as to expedite the transportation of these people to Morningside, if 
they are committed, so as not to require their detaining in jail. | 
think we go to every pcssible extreme and get a lot of cooperation from 
all of these people immediately involved in this procedure. But for 
some reason or other we cannot disabuse those in charge of the 
Anchorage hospital, and perhaps this goes all they way back to Wash- 
ington, from the idea that our immediate problem is not to staff that 
facility there with psychiatrists and psychiatric nurses and clinical 
psychologists. But let us get our people in there with custodial help 
who are qualified to look after the mentally ill, as our jailers are not, 
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and at least we would have the improvement of using the facility which 
is suitable for the purpose. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. Moran, you doubtless are familiar with the fact 
that an amendment was placed in the mental health bill providing 
that under certain circumstances the trial by jury could be had after 
enactment. Now if I misquote him, I will apologize later, but my 
recollection is that Mr. Stevens, United States attorney at Fairbanks, 
in testifying before this committee said he objected rather violently 
to the inclusion of that amendment and gave his reason for so doing. 
But he said that he would rather have the bill go through even with 
that amendment than to have it possibly stopped by reaction over that 
particular provision. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Moran. I believe naturally it would be much better under the 
supervision of a court, with all the rights that a person is guaranteed 
through a judicial process, that decisions be made primarily by those 
technically trained to make them, by the medical people. 

Mr. Barr tert. You do not believe the man’s rights would be 
imperilled? 

Mr. Moran. No; not under the direction of the court. But I do 
believe it should remain so. I believe in some States the practice of 
the court is the court appoints the psychiatrist to examine the patient, 
but we do have to face the fact that psychiatrists do disagree among 
themselves, like attorneys. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you feel the constitutional rights would be 
invaded by the lack of a jury? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir; | do not. No, sir; not necessarily. I still 
say the commitment procedure should be a judicial one, and if there 
should be any appeal from the decision of the probate court, that it 
would remain in judicial channels. However, I frankly do not feel 
that the use of a lay jury is necessarily such a dangerous practice. 
As I say, all psychiatrists do disagree, as everybody who attends a 
jury trial has often beard. 

Mr. Barrietr. And your opinion, Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. I have been on cases where we have had to try three 
times to get a patient committed, and even in the opinion of Morning- 
side Hospital, the only patients that they get who are acutely ill, 
who then can be held to a greater extent, are those from Anchorage 
where commitments procedures are carried through as well as they 
can be with the expert testimony of a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist 
or psychologist gets the patients at a later stage of their illness from 
the other areas. If they could have the expert opinions of psychi- 
atrically trained personnel, I think we would not have that trouble 
all the time. However, we have had the same difficulty with the 
jury trial in that a jury has turned us down unless the patient went 
up and socked the lawyer or made some other violent attempt of that 

type that told the jury, ‘“‘Golly, this guy is really in bad shape and 
needs some help.” 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you rather have the bill with the jury 
included than no bill at all? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Bartretr. What is your exact position with the Alaska 
Department of Health? 

Mr. Parsons. Chief clinical psychologist. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you travel about and work here with the 
psychiatrist? 
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Mr. Parsons. Yes;I do. We travel as a basic mental health team 
to the different portions of the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. And, of course, you can’t get around too many 
places too much, too often. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct. We try and concentrate our efforts 
in the large population areas. We have increased our personnel so 
we have a psychologist in 

Mr. Bartrietr. How many psychologists do you have in the Terri- 
tory? 

Mr. Parsons. Two. A third one is now employed by a voluntary 
agency in a rehabilitation program, but for 2 years I was the only 
psychologist in the Territory of Alaska in any capacity. 

Mr. Dawson. You do not have any psychiatrists here except the 
one who just came up? 

Mr. Parsons. Dr. Hubbard, the chief of the section of mental 
health, is the only psychiatrist in civilian capacity. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you know what you would have to pay a psychi- 
trist to come to the Territory? 

Mr. Parsons. Approximately $17,000. 

Mr. Dawson. At least that. 

Mr. Parsons. This is not out of line, however. Morningside at 
the present time is paying their psychiatrist, who, incidentally, is not 
a board qualified psychiatrist but a man with less than a year’s train- 
ing in psychiatry—they are paying him $1,000 a month, $12,000 a 
year, plus maintenance. So that, considering all things, he is get- 
ting—is as well paid as our main man is here. Ine identally, when 
you say you only have 2 psychiatrists for your institution in Utah, 
which I have just been visiting, you also have other specialists avail- 
able, but 2 trained psychiatrists for your patients. With our patients, 
we have 1 man with less than a year of psychiatric residence. 

Mr. Dawson. I think if you will be practical about it and get some 
psychologists and nurses who have special training that you can get 
by. But Dr. Overholser was proposing, I think, at least four psychi- 
atrists for here. 

Now I happened to be a State welfare commissioner in Utah, 
and my particular assignment was the State mental hospital. So | 
have had some experience there. It was under my direction for a 
number of years and I know a little bit about their operation and about 
what I think should be the number of psychiatrists assigned. And it 
seems to me that they have been planning a little too grandiose a plan 
down in Washington for this mental health program, and I am afraid 
they will get it so big it may sink the whole ship and not get any kind 
of a program unless they tone it down a bit. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a formal 
addition to the record here, a few notes I think are pertinent. 

I would like to comment that Commissioner Moran has been 
working—well, working as well as possible. 

I would also like to state I have been to Morningside Hospital and 
I am not speaking entirely as the administration of Morningside has, 
who have never been to Alaska and yet speak, they think, with some 
authority about our mental health needs. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Allow me to interrupt. I was rather shocked 
when I asked Mr. Coe in Washington if he had ever been to the 
Territory and I learned from the very man who made his lifelong 
71498—56—pt. 2—17 
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living from the Territory that, in effect, he had never taken the 
trouble to make a trip here. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, neither he nor his son have done so. 

I have three points: 

1. We urge passage of the mental health bill sponsored by Mr. 
O’Brien and Mrs. Green and thank them for their active support. 
This bill changes the inhuman procedure of 1905 and allows more 
humane commitment, and puts administration of our mental health 
program where it belongs: in the hands of Territorial officials. We 
resent the lack of control of our own mental health program, regardless 
of place of hospitalization. Sir, you have control of your State mental 
health program; we do not. Even American Samoa, with less than 
80 square miles of land and less than 25,000 population, has control of 
its own mental health program regardless of place of commitment. 

2. The concept of private contract care of the mentally ill is con- 
trary to American philosophy of caring for patients. As long as 1 
penny of profit can be realized from such care, we as Alaskans object. 

3. For 2 years and when Dr. Anderson came up as chief of section, 
he was promised 18 beds and 10 rooms over at the Anchorage Medical 
Center, specifically constructed for the care of the mentally ill. 
These have lain vacant gathering dust because of redtape, lack of 
coordination and firm policy on the Federal Government level. We 
urge that congressional impetus and financing be given to enable the 
opening of this unit. Even Morningside administrators with whom 
we sometimes disagree state that this facility should be activated. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to say I am in full agreement with you. 

Mr. Taytor. I just have two things. 

First, are there patients among the three-hundred-and-sixty-odd in 
Morningside at the present time who have been committed without 
the benefit of diagnosis by a psychiatrist or 

Mr. Parsons. Yes; there are. There are a minority of patients 
who have not been seen by any physician. There are some. They 
are rare, I will admit, but of the 80 patients committed each year to 
Morningside approximately half of that number passed through this 
area, and we usually have experts to examine those individuals, and 
we could say that most of the patients go through some place where 
a doctor, at least a general practitioner, is available. However, this 
is not the rule. It is not the necessary rule. 

Mr. Taytor. They go directly from an outstation to—— 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, if no doctor is available. They are 
committed within the precinct of the commissioner and perhaps are 
shipped through here, but the judicial procedure has already taken 
place and our commissioner has no jurisdiction over what has happened 
in the precinct where the commitment took place. 

Mr. Moran. I might say, under the commitment procedure it is 
permissible for a commissioner in another precinct to cause a transfer 
of a patient into a precinct where such medical person is available. 
That does not say a psychiatrist, a medical doctor. And we have had 
in my approximately 4 months here in Anchorage in this position, how- 
ever, only one such instance to my knowledge. 

Statistically, it may be interesting to know since the first of January 
we have processed here, that is, actually committed, 32 persons 
through this probate court. Five were children, the oldest being 7. 
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Of that number, 13 of them came from the 5005th Hospital. In 
other words, they had been in the psychiatric ward at the Air Force 
Hospital. 

Mr. Taytor. What was the youngest? 

Mr. Moran. Eighteen months. 

Mr. Taytor. What procedure was used to ascertain the mental 
deficiency in an 18-month-old youngster? I have one about that 
age, and it would seem to be very, very difficult to determine. 

Mr. Moran. Principally it is organic, hyperocephalus, an organic 
illness, where a pediatrician can state the individual baby will never go 
beyond a certain mental level. I think in this case they said 6 months. 

Mr. Parsons. It is quite obviéus without any usual mental obser- 
vations that psychologists usually give in childhood disorders of this 
type. 

Mr. Moran. The oldest was 7, as I recall, of these children. 

Mr. Taytor. Just one thing. While Mrs. Green and Mr. O’Brien 
at the moment are both absent from the room, I know they will be 
very pleased to hear you make that statement about expressing the 
appreciation of the people of Alaska for the work they have done on 
this bill. But, on the other hand, I would like to say that Mr. 
Bartlett introduced a similar bill some Congresses ago and, again in 
this Congress. He also should receive as much or more thanks from 
the people as do those whom you just mentioned. 

Mr. Moran. They will remember Mr. Bartlett at the polls. 

Mr. Parsons. I was not meaning to slight Delegate Bartlett, 
because we keep in constant—and he is our best ally in trying to get 
this bill passed. 

Mr. Bartiett. I am happy Dr. Taylor felt compelled to make this 
statement. 

Mr. Dawson. Give the administration credit, too. They recom- 
mended this bill and sent it up to the committee. It is a model bill 
in effect in my State and a good many States, which has been prepared 
by the American Psychiatric Association, as I understand it, and the 
administration is backing it. 

Mr. Parsons. That is why we do not understand why the bill has 
not been passed yet. 

Mr. Dawson. It has passed our committee by a substantial vote, 
and it is now before the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Bartuett. It is before the Rules Committee. And since we 
are passing bouquets around, let me inform anyone here who does not 
know—and I suspect everyone does know—Mr. Dawson was one of 
those who voted to report the bill. 

As you leave the stand, Mr. Moran, let me go to another subject. 
Would you offer strenuous objection if a bill were introduced and 
considered to raise the salaries of United States commissioners? 

Mr. Moran. I think that would be a most commendable activity 
on the part of the Congress. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should show that 
mental health bills have been before the Congress since 1950. Various 
Members have introduced them. There have been dozens of bills 
like them. So it is not anything new that has just come up this year. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Dawson. 

(The statement of Mr. Moran follows:) 
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OrricE oF UniTED States CoMMISSIONER, 
Anchorage, Alaska, September 22, 1956. 


The Honorable CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERs, 
Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN: I am the United States commissioner for the An- 
chorage and Whittier precincts in the third division, district of Alaska. In 
addition to those duties which are exercised by United States commissioners 
elsewhere, the commissioner of Alaska has a number of ex officio responsibilities, 
among which is to preside over the probate court of the Territory of Alaska in 
the precinct in which he resides. The probate court has jurisdiction over matters 
relating to the settling of the estates of the deceased, issuing decrees of adoption 
and guardianship and the commitment of the insane. It is with respect to one 
problem in the commitment of the insane that I ask to be heard briefly. 

Procedures for commitment of the insane in Alaska and their subsequent de- 
tention and care fall within the area of legislation reserved to the Congress under 
the organic act (37 Stat. 512). Pursuant to the commitment procedures pre- 
scribed by Federal law (33 Stat. 619; 48 U.S. C. 47; sec. 51-44, A. C. L. A. 1949), 
the person described in a complaint as ‘‘an insance person at large’’ shall be taken 
into custody and the United States Commissioner, ex officio judge of probate, 
shall impanel a jury to hear the evidence bearing on his mental condition. If the 
person is adjuged to be insane, he shall be committed to that hospital provided for 
the care of the insane of Alaska, which is presently the Morningside Sanitarium in 
Portland, Oreg. The law permits the actual hearing with respect to the complaint 
of insanity to be continued to a maximum of 10 days for certain purposes, including 
psychiatric observation and diagnosis. During any period that the subject of 
such proceeding is detained, he is in the custody of the United States marshal, who, 
for the want of any other facility, places him in a Federal jail. 

Anchorage is more fortunate than other Alaska communities in the facilities 
available for the mentally ill. The Federal jail is relatively new and modern. 
When the subject of a sanity proceeding is determined to have veteran’s status, 
he may be detained under observation in the psychiatric ward at the 5005th 
United States Air Force Hospital, pursuant to an arrangement between the 
Department of Defense and the Veterans’ Administration. Qualified psychia- 
trists on active service attend him and are available to testify in court. For those 
not eligible for veteran’s status, the chief of the section of mental health, Alaska 
Department. of Health, whose duty station is Anchorage, and who is a qualified 
psychiatrist, is usually available to examine the patient, to diagnose his condition 
and to testify before the court. 

But in those instances in which the patient does not have veteran’s status and 
his condition is such as to necessitate his detention, we presently have no alter- 
native but to confine him in the Anchorage Federal jail, which, although an excel- 
lent, well-managed detention facility, is not designed nor intended for the care 
of the ill, whether that illness is physical or mental. You ladies and gentlemen 
will readily appreciate how distressing it is to those who serve on the juries, to 
the local personnel of the Bureau of Prisons and to this court to see the mentally 
ill detained in cells intended for suspected and convicted criminals. When the 
patient is violent, the misfortune is the greater for the inadequacy of the facilities. 

To me this situation is particularly unfortunate because it is completely un- 
necessary. The Anchorage Hospital, which was constructed under the auspices 
of the Alaska Native Service of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and which since 
July 1, 1955, is operated by the United States Public Health Service, has excellent 
facilities for the mentally ill—facilities which compare more than favorably with 
those of the majority of hospitals throughout the United States. These 10 rooms, 
which were designed and equipped particularly for the care of mental patients 
who are or may become violent are seldom used for any purpose. 

I realize that the Anchorage Hospital was constructed specifically for the care 
and treatment of those Alaskans who qualify as beneficiaries of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and there may be legal restrictions which preclude its use by the 
general public. But the means must be found for the Bureau of Prisons to have 
the mentally ill, who might otherwise be detained in a penal facility of the Bureau 
in Alaska, confined to this facility for the very few days between initial detention 
and release or transportation to the hospital designated for long-term care. The 
Bureau of Prisons puts the physically ill in private and public hospitals and pays 
an agreed per diem. Certainly the mentally ill are entitled to equal consideration, 
particularly when the facility is available. While the beneficiaries of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs may claim certain privileges under Federal law, the insane and 
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the allegedly insane of Alaska have an equal claim, because the National Govern- 
ment has reserved to itself the responsibility for their care. 

We anticipate that it will be said that the funds available to the United States 
Public Health Service in Alaska are insufficient to recruit the staff which would be 
required to operate the psychiatric ward at the Anchorage Hospital. I wish to 
stress that we are not asking now for treatment or specialized care. We are ask- 
ing only for minimum custodial care—and certainly it should not be difficult to 
give these unfortunate persons personal attention equal:to that, provided by the 

ureau of Prisons, particularly in the specialized facilities available. We expect 
that the chief of the section of mental health, Alaska Department of Health, inso- 
far as possible, will continue to provide professional psychiatric diagnosis and 
advice to this probate court. When he is not available, we will have to rely on 
the general-practitioner who is under contract with the Bureau of Prisons. We 
will continue to have the use of the 5005th USAF Hospital for those who can 
qualify as veterans, or approximately one-half of those who are before the court. 
The relatively few others—we have had a total of 32 sanity hearings since January 
1 of this year, which includes 5 children and several persons quite elderly or other- 
wise not requiring detention—will not prove a burden on the existing custodial 
staff at the Anchorage Hospital. 

I earnestly solicit your assistance in obtaining the use of the psychiatric facili- 
ties at the Anchorage Hospital, without considerations of race, for the detention, 
when necessary, of the subjects of sanity hearings before this probate court. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WituraM J. Moran, 
United States Commissioner, 
Ex Officio Judge of Probate. 


Mr. Barterr. Mr. Kendall, I note that you do not have a prepared 
statement and so will be glad to hear any verbal declaration you care 
to make. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE KENDALL, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Kenpatu. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 


I am Bruce Kendall, Anchorage resident, 3000 East 18th. I am 
not here representing any pressure group or any political group. 

You see, I don’t belong to any organized political party. Iam a 
Republican. And I did not intend to appear before this committee 
and to take up your time because Anchorage is one town that is very 
much blessed with brains and very able men. 

But I did hear Senator Owen testify here today that the elective 
governor bill would defeat and delay statehood probably for the 
remainder of his life. 

Well, I take exception to that, and I don’t think there is anyone in 
this room, regardless of how ardent they may be for statehood, that 
could make a statement like that as a fact, for the simple reason that 
an elective governor would make the governor responsible to the 
people who elected him, solely. Therefore, you gentlemen have all 
run the gauntlet of the ballot box, and you know if you campaign on 
an issue and you do not produce that issue as governor or Congressman, 
why, you are in trouble in that district. And it would be the same 
way in Alaska if we had an elective governor. The elective governor 
would be able to take care of many of our local problems. And most 
of the testimony that you have heard here today and yesterday and 
probably in Fairbanks, and what you will hear in Juneau and Ketchi- 
kan, about two-thirds of that workload to be taken off of your shoulders 
if we had an elective governor, because the Interior Department, as 
we know, has a tremendous responsibility up here and would maintain 
a manager of the type of a regional director and would still take care 
of the bureaus that are under them. But with an appointed governor, 
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we get whoever the administration might happen to send to us, and 
in many cases he doesn’t know the first thing about the Territory, 
and as in the present case, he knows just enough about the Territory 
to delay any progressive action that might be in the offing. 

And I wish Mr. Utt was here, because he accused—he asked if 
Heintzleman was a Democrat, and I would like to substantiate Mr. 
Utt’s question. I happen to know something about our Governor’s 
history. In 1937 he was appointed by none other than the ill-famed 
Henry Wallace, who was then Secretary of Agriculture, as Regional 
Forest. Director, which is a policymaking position under the Demo- 
crats, and he was supported by a letter from the then Delegate Tony 
Dimond. And he survived. He not only survived but prospered 
under the Democrats. 

So I wish Mr. Utt was here. It is true. And as far as him being 
a registered Republican, I have never seen an ‘“R”’ after his name or 
a dollar in the party chest. 

So that just gives you an idea of what we have to put up with. 

Prior to that, all through the history of Alaska we have had some 
retired editor from some place or other that did a fine job for the 
party, whichever party was in control. It takes him 4 years to find 
his way from Nome to Ketchikan, but we have that to content with. 

Ernest Gruening was no different. He did not know. He left here 
a well versed man in all the problems of the Territory, but it took 
13 years to do that. 

I think we should have the privilege of electing our own Governor, 
and I do believe it would be a progressive step toward statehood, a 
very progressive step toward statehood, for the simple reason that he 
can never face the voters without putting on a real clear, concise fight 
for full statehood. 

The only thing that I would like to bring out is statehood has 
been launched in 1944. It has been a very progressive point. It 
was brought out by Mr. Bartlett in 1944, and every year we very 
wearily trudge to the polls and vote for all the statehood candidates, 
and to date the southern Democrats have always been able to de- 
feat it. 

I can’t say whether the southern Democrats are going to have 
anything to say on this. They couldn’t care less whether we elected 
our own Governor or not. 

I do believe if we have an elective Governor he could, by being an- 
swerable only to the people of Alaska and therefore putting the Dele- 
gate to Congress in a position where he would answer to the Governor 
because he would have control of the local organization, more than 
likely—in that way you would have a coordinated program and a 
progressive one. I would wager we would have statehood before that 
elective Governor’s term was concluded. 

That is about all I have to say. It is just that I did not want that 
to go unchallenged, because it is not true. Nobody could make 
that statement because it is something in the future, it 1s a projection. 

If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Assotr. One question, Mr. Chairman. I may have missed 
it, but did you comment on what seems to be varying views on the 
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desirability of going ahead with an omnibus bill? Or going ahead with 
legislation which would give to the Territory of Alaska prior to state- 
hood—but not necessarily as a condition precedent—some of the land 
grants and other benefits which would come with statehood legislation? 

Mr. Kenpauu. Mr. Abbott, it is my opinion—after all, I have to 
identify myself again, that I am just a businessman. I have a couple 
of small broken-down hotels that I make a living off of. I am not a 
professional politician or professional speaker, but I do get around the 
country a little bit, and I have found that the pressures that could 
be brought to bear, that if there is any fringes or entanglements, 
amendments, or a lot of folderol attached to the elective governor 
bill, it will be defeated. I have been twice in Washington, and I feel 
from the people I have talked to it would be defeated. 

Just give us a plain simple elective governor bill, and believe me, 
there is plenty of talent in the Territory to run for governor in either 
party, and I think they could deliver statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. It would be my thought you could have these indi- 
vidual bills in addition to an omnibus bill. In other words, I would 
not suggest you put all of your eggs in one collapsible basket. 

Mr. Kenpa.u. You mean fisheries, tidelands, as separate bills? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. And then have a sort of model bill 
you could put on the track, and perhaps some of these people in Con- 
gress who say that Alaska is not ready might have difficulty in explain- 
ing why they would not help them to get ready by voting for an 
omnibus bill. 

Mr. Kenpa.u. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the thought I have in mind. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. But not as a substitute for statehood. 

Mr. Kenpaui. Under no circumstances. 

(The balance of Mr. Kendall’s testimony was stricken by vote of 
the subcommittee at Cordova, Alaska, September 23, 1955.) 

Mr. Assort. I see a couple of our witnesses who were here this 
morning have returned. 

Mr. Boyko, were you able to obtain any of the information we had 
hoped you would be able to find? 

Mr. Boyxo. Mr. Stewart has, I believe, all of the material the 
committee asked for with him, including certified excerpts from the 
minutes of the Central Alaska Power Association, certified statement 
from the books of that company showing the particular transfer of 
funds you were interested in, and I believe also a copy of House 
Memorial No. 16 of the last Territorial legislature. I will see if I 
can get him. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Stewart has handed me the memorial re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Assort. Is Mr. Stewart in the room? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you come forward a minute, Mr. Stewart, 
please? Would you be seated for just a moment, please? 

I believe this morning one or both of you gentlemen referred to a 
Mr. Bitner. 
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STATEMENTS OF EDGAR PAUL BOYKO, CORPORATION COUNSEL, 
CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., AND CENTRAL ALAS- 
KA POWER ASSOCIATION, INC.; AND MARLIN S. STEWART, 
MANAGER OF CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., AND 
ACTING MANAGER OF CENTRAL ALASKA POWER ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC.—-Resumed 


Mr. Stewart. Correct. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you refresh our memories on what point you 
mentioned his name, please? 

Mr. Boyko. I stated, I believe, in the course of my testimony that 
it was my impression, having had no contact personally with the 
committee, that Mr. Bitner was connected with it and possibly a 
member. It has been brought to my attention since then that my 
impression now is he is not a member, but he is connected with it. 
And I also understand he is in this hearing room and available to 
testify. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you wish to enlarge on that, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t know. In my statement—I don’t know 
whether he is a member or not. I know he was in Washington and ac- 
tive in some of the operations of getting Eklutna. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Chairman, I have been handed a certified copy 
of what appears to be a motion made by Mr. Ed Jarvi; is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. Correct. 

Mr. Apsorrt. Seconded by Mrs. Parks, dated April 20, 1955, 
having to do with CAPA, and with your indulgence I should like to 
read that. 

Mr. O’Brien. If you will. 

Mr. Asporr (reading): 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Central Alaska Power Association 
that the sum of $15,000 be expended as soon as funds are available from the 
Chugach Electric Association or the Matanuska Electric Association. for the 
purpose of investigating the possibility of securing existing generation in the 
central Alaska area. 

On rolleall, all the directors voted ‘‘aye.”’ 

Then there is a certification clause—‘‘I, Justine Parks, secretary” 
and so forth—indicating that this is an excerpt from the minutes of 
the meeting of the board of directors on the 20th day of April 1955. 

In addition, there is an original of a letter dated September 22, 
1955, Anchorage, Alaska, addressed to Mr. Marlin S. Stewart, acting 
manager, Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska, 
as follows: 

In response to your request of this date with respect to a check in the amount 
of $15,000 payable to the Alaska Committee for Public Power, may I state that 
the records show that a check for that amount and payable to said committee 
was dated May 2, 1955 and paid by the bank May 4, 1955. 

The check was drawn on the First National Bank of Anchorage, Anchorage, 
Alaska, and was signed by Justine M. Parks, secretary-treasurer, and counter- 
signed by E. A. Jarvi, director. 

Very truly yours, 

Then Russell E. Wade’s signature, and Russell E. Wade, accountant. 

I would suggest those two documents be placed in the record at 
this time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, they will be made officially a 
part of the record, and House Memorial No. 16. 
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(The documents referred to follow:) 


Hovse Memoria No. 16 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Douglas Mckay, Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable James Murray, 
Chairman of Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate; the Honorable Clair Engle, Chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives; the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska; and to the United States Congress: 

Your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Alaska, 
in 22d session assembled, respectfully represents: 

Whereas the original intent of the Congress of the United States in the matter 
of the Eklutna project was to furnish low-cost power to the people of the rail-belt 
area of Alaska, to stabilize electric power of the area, and to strengthen the mili- 
tary defense of the area; and 

Whereas the present high cost of power being supplied by the Eklutna project 
in no way carries out the original intent of Congress in the matter of the Eklutna 
project: 

Now, therefore, your memorialist respectfully requests that the Congress of the 
United States take appropriate action to provide for the sale of the Eklutna 
project to the people of Alaska. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the House, March 19, 1955. 

AprIL 20, 1955. 

On motion made by Mr. Ed Jarvi and seconded by Mrs. Parks, it was— 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Certra' A aska Power Associatior, That 
the sum of $15,000 be expended as soon as funds are available from the Chugach 
Electric Association or the Matanuska Flectric Association, for the purpose of 
investigating the possibility of securing existing generation in the central Alaska 
area. 

On rolleall, all the directors voted ‘‘aye.”’ 

I, Justine Parks, secretary of the Central Alaska Power Association hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct excerpt from the minutes of the 
meeting of the board of directors of said corporation, that on the 20th day of 
April 1955, said meeting was duly held in accordance with the laws of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and the bylaws of the said corporation, and that a quorum was 
present. 

[SEAL] JusTINE M. Parks, 

Secretary, Board of Directors, 
Central Alaska Power Association. 
AncHoraGE, Ataska, September 22, 1955. 
Mr. Maruin 8. STEWART, 
Acting Manager, Central Alaska Power Association, Inc., 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

In response to your request of this date with respect to a check in the amount 
ot $15,000 payable to the Alaska Committee for Public Power, may I state that 
the records show that a check for that amount and payable to said committee 
was dated May 2, 1955, and paid by the bank May 4, 1955. 

The check was drawn on the First National Bank of Anchorage, Anchorage, 
Alaska, and was signed by Justine M. Parks, secretary-treasurer, and counter- 
signed by E. A. Jarvi, director. 

Very truly yours, 
RussgBiu E. Wave, Accountant. 


Mr. Boyxo. In that connection, we have attempted to ascertain 
by what possible means a copy of the mimeographed sheet or proposal, 
whatever you want to call it, could have become attached to the 
formally transmitted house memorial, and frankly, we are at a loss 
to explain such an occurrence. It is my impression that memorials 
of either one or both houses of the Territorial legislature are trans- 
mitted formally to the office of the Governor, or possibly the secretary 
of Alaska, who is, of course, closely associated with the Governor, 
for formal transmittal to the proper authorities in Washington. 
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Mr. Aszorr. If I may interject at this point, I don’t believe it was 
stated that the formal memorial had appended to it the copy of this 
so-called proposal. You are quite correct in your assumption that, 
I believe, it is the Governor’s office that acts as the agency to trans- 
mit such memorials to the President of the United States. In turn, 
in this instance, it would be transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the Senate for reference to 
the proper committee; whereupon, it being in the form of a memorial, 
it would be in this instance the formal memorial sent to the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and its counterpart in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Borxo. We were rather anxious to have it clearly appear from 
the record that this particular sheet which figured rather prominently 
in this morning’s discussion had no official status insofar as either we 
or the Territorial legislature was concerned, and that if it came to 
the hands of this committee or some of its staff in conjoined form, it 
certainly mystifies us, and perhaps there is a little bit more mystery 
involved here, but certainly not a mystery for which anyone here in 
this room is responsible. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think Mr. McFarland indicated that his recollec- 
tion of that was not precise. 

Mr. McFaruanpb. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and we left a 
place in the record to insert from the official files of the committee 
correspondence relating to this subject. So that in itself will clear 
up the matter as to where the statement referred to came from. 

Mr. Assorr. You do understand that the particular copy from 
which I read this morning was not one that was received in the com- 
mittee office, to my knowledge, but rather it either was handed to 
me here and was not called to my attention, or it was left here with 
some papers. 

Mr. Boyxko. You mean since your arrival? 

Mr. Assort. Yes. 

Mr. Boyrxo. I didn’t understand that, but I am glad you brought 
it to my attention because we had been wondering about the origin. 

Mr. Assorr. But it appears to be identical to one that somehow 
crossed my desk in my function as committee counsel, and, of course, 
the professional staff members work rather closely together in disposi- 
tion of those things. 

I would like to ask, while you are here, this, of course, is a resolution 
of the Central Alaska Power Association, but the resolving clause by 
the board of directors has as its purpose directing that the sum of 
$15,000 be expended as soon as funds are available from the Chugach 
Electric Association. 

While there is no reference in the resolution to the Alaska Com- 
mittee for Public Power, I wonder if you could state, after this April 20, 
1955, resolution was passed by CAPA, how it was called to the atten- 
tion of the Chugach Electric Association or the Matanuska Electric 
Association that it was $15,000 sought for what appears to be the 
Alaska Committee for Public Power. 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t believe I follow your question. 

Mr. Asporr. The purpose of the question, of course, is perhaps 
obvious and the weakness lies in the way I phrased it. 

After the resolution was passed, or prior to the passage of the 
resolution some overtures must have been made in this instance to 
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the Chugach Electric Association as to why these funds were being 
sought. 

Mr. Boyrko. I think I understand, Mr. Abbott. 

Let me say, first, that the resolution is rather artlessly drawn. And 
I also want to make it clear that I had no part in drawing it. In 
fact, I saw it this afternoon for the first time. 

But procedurally what happened was this: That as soon as Central 
Alaska Power Association was formed it concentrated its attention 
to the one major project of sponsoring as promptly as possible during 
the remaining construction season, which, as you know, is short in 
this Territory, a field engineering survey of the Cooper Lake power 
site, and in order to be able to do that it was necessary for the associa- 
tion, which had no initial capitalization, to obtain funds. It was 
proposed that the constituent cooperatives, with the exception of 
Kenai Lake Cooperative, which was not yet in full operation, would 
contribute both money and services, services only in the case of 
Homer Cooperative, and it was anticipated that initially the sum of 
$75,000 would be borrowed by the Central Alaska Power Association 
from its 2 major constituents, namely, Chugach Electric Association 
and Matanuska Electric Association. 

Formal moves were made, or approaches were made by CAPA 
toward these 2 cooperatives toward that end, and, of course, it took 
some time to obtain the approval of the board of these 2 cooperatives 
to draw up. the necessary papers, such as the promissory notes that 
were executed to secure these loans. 

In the interim, it would appear to me from the record which I 
examined this afternoon, this matter came up, and apparently at 
that time the board of CAPA decided that it wished to spend some 
of the total funds or allocate a portion of these funds which it antici- 
pated receiving in the near future toward the exploration and pro- 
motion of the possibility of acquiring existing generating facilities 
in the area, to wit, I presume, Eklutna. And this resolution, I take 
it to be an attempt to show in the records an authorization by the 
board of directors of earmarking or appropriating out of the antici- 
pated loans from the 2 constituent cooperatives a sum not to exceed 
$15,000 toward the acquisition or the promotion of the acquisition 
of existing facilities, it being presumably the intent of applying the 
remaining portions of the combined loans and services toward the 
Cooper Lake project, which it is my impression was done. 

Mr. Assotr. Do those minutes reflect that in point of fact the 
$15,000 was not to be spent by CAPA in this goal of acquiring or 
security existing generation, but that those funds were to be turned 
over to an organization known as the Alaska Committee for Public 
Power? 

Mr. Boyrxo. They do not. 

Mr. Assotr. Within your understanding of the authority of any 
officer or the board of directors collectively of CAPA, who would 
have the authority to turn over funds thus raised and created to a 
committee whose identity has still not been made known? 

Mr. Boyxo. As I said initially—and you put your finger precisely 
on the reason why I said it—the resolution was rather artlessly drawn. 
It does not specify 

Mr. Assort. If I may make an observation, it may be very artfully 
drawn. 
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Mr. Boyxo. At this point I almost wish I had claimed responsibility 
for it, but I still must maintain I had nothing to do with it. 

I will say this: That perhaps it is not artfully drawn, but it is very 
broadly drawn. And I would say under the resolution as it is drawn 
it is quite conceivable that implied authority exists in the usual dis- 
bursing officer of the corporation to expend funds rather broadly and 
to hire or delegate authority to anyone provided the purpose of the 
resolution is carried through. 

Mr. Assotrr. And who would be that disbursing officer? 

Mr. Boyxo. I presume that would be the 2 or 3 persons designated 
in the minutes as having authority to sign checks, and two of whom 
apparently are Mr. Jarvi and Mrs. Parks. 

Mr. Assorr. You don’t know who the third would be? 

Mr. Boyrxo. Not offhand. 

Mr. Assorr. Are they local residents? 

Mr. Boyxo. Yes. Rather of the area, not of the city. 

Mr. Assorr. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you have any questions, Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I would like to pursue the question I was on this morning. 
Directing my question to you, Mr. Stewart, are your three partners, 
any one or all of them either officers, directors, or employees of the 
Chugach Electric Association? 

Mr. Stewart. They are employees. 

Mr. Urr. All of them? 

Mr. Stewart. All of them; that is correct. 

Mr. Urr. And the purpose of the Chugach Electric is to acquire 
all properties possible, according to your testimony here, in raising 
money to acquire more property? 

Mr. Boyxo. I don’t follow that. 

Mr. Urr. It is, according to the testimony, the policy of the 
Chugach Electric to acquire additional properties. That is what 
you spent this $15,000 for. 

Mr. Boyxo. No. Chugach Electric doesn’t enter into this trans- 
action at all. This, I explained this morning, Congressman, was a 
matter of accommodation to the Kenai Electric Cooperative in 
which these four individuals volunteered to lend their credit, their 
individual credit, for the acquisition of this property since it was 
available only on an extremely short-term option. 

Mr. Urr. You would say that it would not have been an operating 
property in which the Chugach Electric Co. would have been in- 
terested in acquiring? 

Mr. Boyxo. No. 

Mr. Stewart. It is clear out of the jurisdiction of the area we serve. 

Mr. Boyrxo. As a matter of fact, it is within the projected area of 
the Kenai Electric Cooperative and Chugach Electric has no interest 
whatsoever in it. 

Mr. Urr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assort. I believe that is all I have of these witnesses. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there are no further questions, you are excused. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Asporr. Is Mr. Bittner here? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Aspotr. Would you come forward? Would you state your 
full name and address, please, for the record? 
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Mr. Birrner. William E. Bittner, 929 11th Street, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Bittner, were you present this morning during 
any of the testimony relating to some activities of the Chugach 
Electric Association, some of the members of the Central Alaska 
Power Association? 

Mr. Birtner. No; but I read the paper. 

Mr. Assort. I have not seen the paper, but was your name men- 
tioned in connection with some testimony given? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. It said you were going to invite me, but I 
haven’t been invited so—— 

Mr. Assort. I am sure the committee appreciates your coming in. 
If you have read the paper, then presumably you may be apprised 
of the direction of inquiry. Would you just like to proceed in your 
own way? 

Mr. Birrner. I would like to say, first of all, the $64 question—I 
am not a member and I don’t know any members. 

Mr. Assorr. Of? 

Mr. Birrner. Of the committee. 

Mr. Assotr. That is the Alaska Committee for Public Power? 

Mr. Bittner. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuett. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it wouldn’t be better 
to address specific questions of Mr. Bitner. After all he knows about 
this through newspaper accounts. It would be easier for him. 

Mr. Assotr. Fine. What is your occupation, Mr. Bitner? 

Mr. Birtner. I work as an insurance salesman. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have any connection with the Chugach 
Electric Association? 

Mr. Birtner. No. 

Mr. Apsortt. The Matanuska Association? 

Mr. Birrner. No. 

Mr. Assort. Kenai? 

Mr. Birtner. No. 

Mr. Assortr. Or Homer Electric Association? 

Mr. Bittner. No. 

Mr. Asporttr. Do you have any connection with the Central Alaska 
Power Association? 

Mr. Birrner. No. 

Mr Assort. Have you any knowledge of the existence of a so-called 
Alaska Committee on Public Power? 

Mr. Bittner. To the extent of being sent to Washington by the 
committee. 

Mr. Assotr. You were sent to Washington by the Alaska Com- 
mittee on Public Power? 

Mr. Bitrner. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Assortr. Did someone contact you to ask you to go to Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Birrner. Right. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you state who that was? 

Mr. Bittner. Captain Riddell. 

Mr. Axssort. Is he the gentleman no longer resident in the Terri- 
tory? 
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Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Assott. Was there anyone else with him? 

Mr. Birtner. No. 

Mr. Assortt. Did he identify himself as being on the Alaska 
Committee for Public Power or having something to do with it? 

Mr. Birtner. Yes; I don’t remember. 

Mr. Assotr. When was this? Can you fix it in time? 

Mr. Birrner. About in the spring, April or May. 

Mr. Assort. Of this year, 1955? 

Mr. Birtner. Yes. 

Mr. Asporr. Could you recite as nearly as your memory permits 
you to recollect what that conversation was you had with him? 

Mr. Birrner. In substance, it was to try to promote the sale of 
Eklutna project to the Central Alaska Power Association. 

Mr. Assorr. He wanted you to assist in promoting that? 

Mr. Birrner. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. And to that end, what did he ask you to do? 

Mr. Birtner. He asked me to go back and contact—he had written 
letters to Congressmen on your committee, I believe—and I went back 
and I contacted people back there in that regard and talked to the 
officials of the Interior Department and Congressmen and everybody 
else I could get to listen to me. 

Mr. Assotr. When he approached you how did he identify him- 
self? 

Mr. Birrner. I have known him for a couple of vears, so it wasn’t 
necessary to identify himself. He just got in a conversation with me 
and brought this matter up about integrating this power. And I am 
convinced that one power grid would help the area and induce indus- 
try here. So for that reason I was, and still am, extremely interested 
in having low-cost power. 

Mr. Assort. Did he say, Mr. Bitner, that your expenses would be 
reimbursed to you, that your expenses to Washington would be paid? 

Mr. Birrner. Sure. 

Mr. Asporr. Did you ask or did be volunteer who would pay those 
expenses? 

Mr. Birrner. I don’t remember, but I brought it up real quickly 
Were they paying my way? 

Mr. Apporr. As soon as you determined they would be paid, vou 
lost interest as to by whom? 

Mr. Birrner. Sure. Washington is a nice place. 

Mr. Anrorr. Then you received a check at that time or after your 
return? 

Mr. Birrner. I received a check at that time. Not that time, but 
he gave me a check. 

Mr. Asrorr. On whose account was that check drawn? 

Mr. Brrrner. I don’t know. I think it was the Alaska Committee 
for Public Power. 

Mr. Annorr. And did you at that time ask who the payor was, 
since you were the payee on the check? 

Mr. Birrner. I did not. You mean—Captain Riddell was repre- 
senting the situation, and I knew him, and so I just didn’t investigate 
it. 

Mr. Ansorr. And to this day vou do not know whether Captain 
Riddell was a member of this so-called mystery committee of nine? 
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Mr. Birrner. No; I couldn’t guarantee he was. I just assumed 
he was. 

Mr. Assort. In the directions or conversation with you as to how 
you would go about promoting Eklutna, was any particular basis 
suggested to you as an approach to the people who would have to 
make the legislative decision as to valuation, for example? 

Mr. Birrner. I don’t understand. 

Mr. Assorr. Was the goal simply to promote acquisition of 
Eklutna without regard to the basis for fixing the costs to CAPA’s 
acquisition of it? 

Mr. Birrner. It wasn’t any particular foundation. As it turned 
out, when I arrived in Washington I checked in with various people I 
knew there, and it was—the ideal situation at the time was to take 
over the operation of it rather than try to—and then later talked to 
them about owning it or something. 

Mr. Assorr. And you recall no reference to acquiring it for 50 
percent of the cost of Federal construction? 

Mr. Birrner. No. I remember something about that sheet that I 
read in the paper about. I have read about it in the paper but don’t 
remember where. 

Mr. Axssorr. Did you talk prior to your departure with anyone 
from the Central Alaska Power Association about your mission in 
Washington? 

Mr. Birrner. I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you recall whether you talked to anyone con- 
nected with the Central Alaska Power Association upon your return 
from Washington? 

Mr. Bittner. I made my report to—no, I didn’t. 

Mr. Assortr. To whom did you report? 

Mr. Birrner. Riddell. 

Mr. Assortr. Did you ask him at that time who your host was on 
that trip? 

Mr. Brrrner. I assumed that he was. 

Mr. Asporrt. I believe that is all at this time. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. Do 
I understand you to say that you were familiar with this sheet, this 
memorandum, that you referred to, when you arrived in Washington? 

I ask you if this is the sheet [showing document]? 

Mr. Birrner. Is this the one sent to the Congressmen there? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Birrner. Then I remember it. 

Mr. Dawson. Who gave you the sheet? Where did you first learn 
of it? 

Mr. Bittner. Riddell. Captain Riddell. I would have to read 
this to be sure I have seen this before. 

Mr. Assort. That one has several Arabic numbered paragraphs. 

Mr. Bittner. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Would you like to take a moment and examine 
it and see if it refreshes your memory? 

Mr. Birrner (examining document). This says—everybody here 
has read it. Is that it? I don’t remember seeing this before. | 
might have. 

Mr. Assort. In your earlier statement you were referring to a 
sheet which, I believe vou said, was sent to the Congressmen. 
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Mr. Birrner. Yes, and I can’t remember exactly what that was. 
But you fellows on the committee would have it, wouldn’t you? 
I think it was sent to everybody. I just don’t remember. I know I 
read it, but in essence I know it said it would be a good thing if we 
could purchase Eklutna. It was trying to further that thought. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was not that the basis for some of what you hoped 
would be persuasive arguments in Washington when you talked to 
Congressmen and others? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. My thought on the thing was this: In in- 
vestigating the proposal, I found that through the Department of 
the Interior there were conflicting statements. In other words, one 
thing that I learned, which was a surprise to me, was there was some 
insinuation that the Bureau of Reclamation would be concerned about 
it, or something. I mean that was news to me. I felt that they 
probably would have been real happy to have the situation off their 
hands, which I find wasn’t the case. 

Mr. Assort. Do you recall seeing any material that was to be 
given to Congressmen that referred to the Central Alaska Power 
Association as does this? 

Mr. Birtner. We had—I had—let me see. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Assorr. Did the material you had contain, either in essence 
or literally, this statement: “Central Alaska Power Association is 
ready to take over Eklutna by purchase through use of Rural Electric 
Association funds’’? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Aszorr. In other words, was that your understanding in your 
promotion? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Assotr. Do you recall a statement in essence or literally: 
“The sale of Eklutna should be at a price of between 10 to 15 million 
dollars’’? 

Mr. Birrner. There was this about it: Apparently the original 
estimate on Eklutna was $15 million, for which it was to be built 
because it would produce low-cost power. However, the cost was 
double that amount, and so the approach was going to be to buy 
Eklutna at as cheap a price as the Government would be willing to 
sell it. 

Mr. Assorr. Precisely and exactly on that point: Was that one 
of the things which Captain Riddell suggested to you as an approach 
or that was contained in the material? 

Mr. Birrner. I mean this material. In other words, the original 
basis for this thing was, I believe, to build for low-cost power, and the 
price doubled up and low-cost power apparently didn’t develop as 
originally scheduled. 

Mr. Assort. If you were representing or if your sponsor on that 
trip was the Alaska Committee for Public Power, was there anything 
on any of the material you made available to indicate that when 
handed to or left with congressional offices, that it was the Alaska 
Committee for Public Power who was sponsoring you? 

Mr. Bittner. I don’t believe that they had anything in this thing, 
but in the letter to the Congressmen they advised the Congressmen 
I would call on them in their behalf. 

Mr. Assortr. The Alaska Committee for Public Power did that? 

Mr. Bittner. Yes. 
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Mr. Assorr. Was that signed by an individual or by the committee 
as a name? 

Mr. Birrner. Captain Riddell. I would like to ask—I mean, I 
can’t remember, but I am sure some of the committee members would 
remember as to that reference in the letter. 

Mr. Assort. Unhappily, the material which transmitted both the 
resolution and what is either exactly or substantially on this copy 
was headed ‘Central Alaska Power Association,’’ and consisted of 2 
pages, containing 12 Arabically numbered paragraphs—if the signa- 
ture had been the Alaska Committee for Public Power, as an openly 
operating, easily identifiable group, that would, of course, have been a 
fine thing. 

One final question. Do you recall whether or not the material you 
left had a heading substantially similar to this—‘“Central Alaska 
Power Association”—followed by the statements? 

Mr. Birrner. I don’t know. I don’t think so. I would say no 
because it must have been the committee rather than that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bittner, what did you feel your role was in going 
to Washington—a lobbyist? 

Mr. Birrner. Well—— 

Mr. O'Brien. That is what we would call it. 

Mr. Birrner. I didn’t feel more or less—I didn’t feel like a lobbyist. 
I probably was a lobbyist in this case. My duty was to try to get 
the low-cost power for us, and that is what I tried to do. I didn’t 
give it much thought. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Bittner, we are trying to determine if you knew who 
you represented. When you went into an office in hati i did 
vou say, “Mr. Jones, I represent Captain Riddell,” or “I represent 
the Chugach Electric Association,” or “I represent’ mented would 
you say? 

Mr. Bittner. The Alaska Committee for Public Power. 

Mr. Urr. Now, I ask you, who is the Alaska Committee for Public 
Power? I am the man you are interviewing and ask, ‘‘Who is the 
Alaska Committee for Public Power?’”’ What is your answer? 

Mr. Birrner. I never was asked that question. 

Mr. Dawson. You are asked it now. 

Mr. Urr. You did get to Washington, did you not? 

Mr. Birrner. Well, now, you say what was my answer. I am 
trying to say that I wasn’t asked that question. If I was asked the 
question, I would have to say, well, “Captain Riddell.” 

Mr. O'Brien. That seems to be a dead end street. 

Mr. Bitrner. I am sorry. I just don’t know the members. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not criticizing you. I was missing for an hour 
or so today. Where is the captain? 

Mr. Aspott. I am informally advised he has been rotated or has 
rotated. 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. One further question. Were you at any time offered a 
fee based upon the ability to purchase Eklutna at a reduced figure? 

Mr. Birrner. No. 

Mr. Urr. To your knowledge, was Captain Riddell ever offered a 
fee by either the Alaska Power Committee or Chugach in case he could 
purchase Eklutna at a reduced figure? 

Mr. Birrner. No. 
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Mr. Urr. Did you feel when you returned that you had had a 
successful trip to Washington? 

Mr. Brrrner. Well, I did. 

Mr. Urr. I do not mean socially. Did you feel you had earned 
your fee in presenting this case for Captain Riddell? 

Mr. BITTNER. Well, I felt that I learned things that I didn’t realize 
[ had more confidence in the administration when I arrived than when 
I left. I thought that was a success. (Laughter.] 

I really felt that I did do a little good for Alaska. How much good 
I don’t know. I felt very strongly that the power project of Eklutna 
would eventually be sold to the people of Alaska. In what capacity 
I don’t know, but I felt it would be. I was told that by many 
Congressmen. 

Mr. Dawson. Why do you say that you left with less confidence in 
the administration than you had when you went? 

Mr. Bittner. Well, because in this Bureau I got mixed up in, this 
Department of the Interior, it seemed to me that I couldn’t find the 
right man. [Laughter.] I mean everybody was just—— 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, you couldn’t find the right man 
that would sell you this $31 million project at half price? 

Mr. Birrner. | didn’t ask anybody for that. No; I didn’t ask for 
that. In fact, when I got to asking people about the project I was 
asking strictly for the operation of the project. 

Mr. Assorr. Were you in the Bureau of Reclamation within the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Birrner. I might have been. I don’t know. 

Mr. Assorr. There would be an understandable confusion if you 
wandered instead into that rather large Indian museum down there. 
Does the name Orme Lewis mean anything to you? 

Mr. Birtrner. Not a thing. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you know as a matter of fact he was then the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management, which includes 
some of the matters that involve the Territory of Alaska? Did you 
seek to contact him or anyone in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Land Management? 

Mr. Birrner. No. I talked to—— 

Mr. Anzorr. Another Assistant Secretary is Fred Aandahl. Does 
that name mean anything to you? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Ansortr. Did you attempt to contact him or anyone in his 
office? 

Mr. Brrrner. Yes. 

Mr. Assporr. With what success did you meet? 

Mr. Birrner. I thought I had been very successful, but later came 
a letter back from Aandahl that said they couldn’t go alongs with 
the operation being transferred from the Bureau. But at the time 
he thought and he had talked to McKay about it. 

Mr. Assorr. Then you did talk with Governor Aandahl, Assistant 
Secretary Aandahl? 

Mr. Brrrner. Yes. He said it was the policy of the administration 
in such things such a thing was a pretty good presentation to get 
everybody together for a power grid. 

Mr. Apporr. Then apparently vou did achieve some degree of 
success. There are not too many Assistant Secretaries over there. 
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Mr. Bittner. I said I felt I did some good. I don’t know how 
much good. But I don’t think I was successful in the fact that 
Eklutna is still where it was, but I mean I did a little good. How 
much good I don’t know. But I did have quite a long conversation, 
many conversations with the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Dawson. Have you been to Washington before this trip? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. On how many occasions? 

Mr. Birrner. About a dozen or so. 

Mr. Dawson. On lobbying business? 

Mr. Birrner. No. Well, not in this type of thing; no. I had never 
been inside of a Government office. 

Mr. Dawson. What was the reason this Captain Riddell picked 
you out to go to Washington? Did you have any special qualifi- 
cations? 

Mr. Birrner. No; I didn’t. I live in Alaska here and that don’t 
seem to be a qualification. 

Mr. Dawson. Did that rather surprise you when he asked you to 
go without any particular qualifications? 

Mr. Birrner. Well, I feel I might have some qualifications in 
representing the case, and it didn’t surprise me too much; no. 

Mr. Asportr. The fact that you asked the question of Governor 
Aandahl and that you later received a letter suggests that you did 
apparently what could be done. 

Mr. Brrrner. I did what I could; ves. 

Mr. Aspotr. Does the name Clair Engle mean anything to you? 

Mr. Birrner. He is the fellow I said I talked to on it. I talked to 
het Holifield. 

Mr. Anport. Do you know that Mr. Engle is chairman of the full 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. Brrrner. Right. 

Mr. Apsorr. Do you recall your conversation with him? 

Mr. Birtner. Yes 

Mr. Ansorr. Would you care to state what that conversation was? 

Mr. Birrner. Well, in part. I will state part of it. He gave me 
his outline as to what he felt, and he thought it was a fine thing that 
the thing be operated up here for low-cost power, and told me a little 
bit of procedure. I can’t remember exactly what it was, but in other 
words, he was very encouraging. 

Mr. Assorr. Did he point out at that time some of the practical 
problems involved in such a transfer? 

Mr. Birrner. I don’t remember any—in other words, it is a long 
process to go about such a thing asthat. [remember that, and I just 
can’t remember— ' 

Mr. Dawson. And he didn’t encourage you along the idea you 
could buy it for 50 cents on the dollar, did he? 

Mr. Brrrner. No, sir. That wasn’t even considered. It wasn’t 
even—apparently that idea was somewhere in the beginning that 
somebody discarded or something. I don’t know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. I think you were successful to some extent: You saw 
the Assistant Secretary and you saw the chairman of the full com- 
mittee. I am sure you couldn’t be bothered with the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Birrner. I certainly could have been. I would have been 
bothered with anybody I could see. In fact, I walked up and down 
in front of the White House with some bookkeepers. 

Mr. Asport. I think, Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions of 
Mr. Bittner. 

I would like to observe that you have comported yourself with 
dignity and I think helped clear some air. The mystery perhaps 
deepens, but I think in your attitude is an obvious candor and sin- 
cerity and honesty. Just as a personal observation, I think he is to 
be commended for his manner of presentation. 

Mr. Dawson. I would make the further comment that probably 
he is not too far out of line even with that sheet that was submitted 
there with the memorial presented by the legislature. If you read 
that again, you will find they say— 

Whereas the original intent of the Congress of the United States in the matter 
of the Eklutna project was to furnish low-cost power to the people of the railbelt 
area of Alaska * * *; and 
_ Whereas the present high cost of power being supplied by the Eklutna project 
in no way carries out the original intent of Congress in the matter of the Eklutna 
project: Now, therefore— 


we should buy the project. 

So what you were attempting to do was to carry out the intent of 
that resolution and buy at half price or as cheap as you could get it 
so you could get low-cost power. 

Mr. Birrner. Right. 

Mr. Dawson. That is it, is it not? 

Mr. Birrner. Yes. 

Mr. McFaruanpb. Mr. Chairman, the witnesses here have testified 
that the Eklutna high-cost power is still less than any existing power. 

Mr. Assort. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the matter of 
the mystery fund, if the chairman would like to leave a place in the 
record here in the event you would like to contact Mr. Riddell, I am 
sure he can be reached for a statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that would be desirable. If we can reach 
him and get a statement, I think it should be placed in the record at 
this particular point. 

Without objection, it will be so ordered, providing we can get 
the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Mr. Assort. Would it be in order, Mr. Chairman, to address a 
letter to Justine M. Parks and Mr. Ed Jarvi propounding to them 
certain questions in connection with this, if hereafter it appears such 
a letter would be desirable, rather than taking more time of the 
committee? 

Mr. O’Brien. [| believe it would. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Arwoop. I have just been advised that the plan was to have me 
testify, followed by Mr. White, the president of Operation Statehood 
with a statement that is more than a minute, and then about 10 
minute-men. That would be the statehood presentation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Supposing we proceed along those lines, and we 
will finish at 6 o’clock. 
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I think it has been announced, has it not, Mr. Abbott, there will 
be hearings tomorrow? 

Mr. Assort. I do not know. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unfortunately—well. we might say fortunately, 
with Mr. Abbott conducting the hearing. The committee is leaving 
for Valdez and Cordova. Perhaps I should explain that Mr. Abbott 
is remaining in Anchorage tomorrow preliminary to departing to- 
morrow night for personal business. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. ATWOOD, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ALASKA STATEHOOD COMMITTEE 


Mr. Atwoop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Robert B. Atwood, chairman of the Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee. 

It is a great pleasure and privilege to have you here, to welcome you 
back to Alaska again, because this committee is a frequent visitor and 
we have come, here in Alaska, to be well informed on the value of 
your visits. 

In Alaska we have come to have our own meaning for the word 
‘Sunket.”” In the States it has an ugly connotation, as many of you 
are well aware, but in Alaska it does not have that connotation at all. 
When ‘t is used in the press in Alaska it is the exception rather than 
the rule when it has any inference of anything that is not desirable. 

We know that you folks are the ultimate authority on everything 
pertaining to Alaska, that you have more power in directing the 
affairs of the Territory than our own legislature, our own elected 
representatives in the legislature, and we just have your attention 
and your sympathetic attendance to our problems if we are going to 
progress in remedying them. 

I appear before you on the subject of statehood, which is an old 
subject. There has been volumes of testimony taken on it, and you 
ladies and gentlemen are very well aware of the terms of the statehood 
bills that are now pending in Congress. I am sure we do not need to 
go into those details. 

The committee asked me to appear, and we were very concerned 
with what sort of a presentation should be made. We did not want 
any conclusion drawn that there is indifference toward statehood in 
Alaska by lack of participation in these hearings, and yet the story is 
still the same as it has been in all of the years past since 1947 when 
Mr. Dawson was here, with a few new figures thrown in and a few 
new conditions and situations. 

I can assure you that if you wanted a full-dress performance on state- 
hood, you would be busy here for a week at least in Anchorage and 
a long time in every other city, because the Alaskans want statehood, 
and they are very ambitious in working for it and making their pre- 
sentations to Congress every opportunity they have. 

Instead of going into the details, I just thought it might be well to 
point out to you some of the background and underlying facts that 
might help you in interpreting some of the things you have been 
presented here on all of the great variety of subjects. 

These witnesses have covered a wide field, many of them in little 
detailed aspects of certain particular problems. Statehood is the 
overshadowing consideration on all things pertaining to Alaska with 
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few exceptions. It is the one measure that has been proposed that 
would bring such a big change that it would solve many of our prob- 
lems—while we recognize it would create many new ones, too. But 
it might be said that we in Alaska want statehood for three general. 
reasons: 

First, because in the light of the past experience with territorialism. 
We have been under the American Flag 88 years next October 18, 
and in that 88 years we have learned of the problems, the frustrations 
that come with this form of government that we have. We know 
that we can’t reach our full destiny unless we do have statehood. 

Secondly, we want it because it is the only measure that has been 
proposed, as I mentioned before, that would make it possible or 
enable us to fulfill our destiny in becoming an inseparable economic 
unit of the United States. 

Thirdly, we want it because it is right and proper. We have 
qualified for it and we are entitled to it under the American system 
and American history and all of the traditions of our great Nation. 

You have mentioned how Alaskans have expressed their frustrations 
and suspicions and fears of distant powers, especially the Alaska sal- 
mon industry. I think it might be well to review for a minute some 
of the things that have happened in history that have given rise to 
this situation where Alaskans do have these fears. 

They are substantial fears, they are not just something that is 
cooked up on the spur of the moment. Alaskans have had to fight 
for everything they have won in the way of self-government, in the 
limited self-government they have today. They have always had 
opposition. 

We can start out with the purchase of Alaska in 1867. The treaty 
of purchase guaranteed the rights, privileges and immunities of 
citizenship for all residents, and it guaranteed that all citizens would 
have the free enjoyment of life, property and religion. 

For $7,300,000 the United States purchased Alaska from Russia, 
and it is the best deal the United States has ever made with that 
Nation. And yet we violated the treaty immediately. For 17 years 
we had no civil government at all. We were forgotten. The Terri- 
tory had a few fur trappers and a few little mines along the coast, and 
no government. 

We didn’t have the enjoyment of life, property, and religion as it 
was guaranteed. Your life—you had to defend your own life. There 
was no law, no law enforcement, and you could not own property. 

You couldn’t get married. You couldn’t die and leave even your 
shovel to your son. There was no way of recording property. Many 
of the ordinary transactions we think nothing of, particularly today, 
couldn’t take place in those days. 

For 17 years the Alaskans had to send representatives to Washing- 
ton to plead for any form of government, just some form. 

In 1884 they got their first action when the Congress applied to 
Alaska the Oregon code of laws. Under that act 1 judgeship was 
created for Alaska, 1 marshal, and 4 commissioners. The marshal’s 
deputies and commissioners were scattered over this wide Territory. 
They had no funds for travel. There was no mail service. They 
could not be very effective. 

The Oregon code of laws was ineffective because it couldn’t be ap- 
plied to Alaska. 
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In the first place, the Oregon code was based on the county sys- 
tem of government, and there were no counties in Alaska. It pro- 
vided» that jurors in a trial must be taxpayers and in Alaska there 
were no taxpayers because there were no taxes. 

So it went down the line, and it was a very ineffective piece of 
legislation. 

Alaskans had to continue sending delegations to Washington ask- 
ing for improvement on this feeble form of government they had been 
granted. 

By 1884 the fisheries had grown and become a powerful group in 
Alaska. And the Alaskans between 1884 and the end of the century 
found they were being opposed not only by fur trappers, who were 
not interested in developing population or roads or anything that 
would destroy their traplines, they were opposed by miners who were 
not interested in taxes or regulations of any sort that comes with 
government. They were opposed by fisheries who were enjoying the 
fishing grounds of the north without regulations or restrictions or taxes. 
And all of these interests were opposed to development. 

In 1906 the next victory came when the Alaskans won the right to 
have a Delegate to Congress. From 1884 to 1906 that battle was 
waged, with the opponents always delaying and impeding the progress 
of any legislation in Washington. 

At the same time the delegateship was created the Congress refused 
to grant Alaska a legislature. So from 1906 to 1912 the process had 
to continue, with more delegations going to Washington to ask for a 
legislature, ask for a Territorial form of government, ask for more 
power to help themselves. In 1912 the Second Organic Act was 
passed, and in the process of passage it ran up against formidable op- 
position, was amended and amended, compromised, until it came out 
a rather ineffective instrument. In fact, it was so ineffective that 
the Members of Congress themselves at the time of enactment con- 
sidered it only a temporary measure to serve only until they had time 
to write a better one. 

We still have that act today and no major changes have been made 
in it since 1912. 

It was within a year after the enactment of the Organic Act of 
1912 that the Delegate to Congress, Judge Wickersham at that 
time, found how futile it all was and saw statehood as the only solu- 
tion, and he entered the first statehood bill. Of course, it died in 
committee. 

Now this past history shows rather shabby treatment of Alaska, 
and the organic act itself deprived Alaska of some of the basic ele- 
ments that have always been granted every other Territory, namely, 
some control over resources and especially the fisheries. Every other 
Territory has been given control of its fisheries, and Alaska was 
not. 

How would statehood change all of this? 

I have mentioned it as the only measure proposed that would enable 
us to fulfill it. 

First, we think by granting Alaska statehood would lead to the 
discovery of Alaska on an economic basis by the Nation. Alaska 
has been discovered by the military for its strategic value, but it 
has not yet been discovered economically. It would build it up in 
importance. We would replace many of the remote controls with 
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local controls. We would take it out of this twilight situation with 
this peculiar Territorial form of government and replace it with the 
traditional State government that is so important in the role of the 
entire Nation in building this Nation. We would eliminate the so- 
called rule by a czar. The Secretary of the Interior is called our 
czar because he can rule by edict and often does. He can promulgate 
an order that overnight will change the means of livelihood of many 
Alaskans. 

We have been advised by bankers in the East—I would not want 
to dispute my friend, Bob Baker—that bankers in the East have 
told us that if we were a State it would be easier to attract capital 
up here because capital understands State government. 

Now it is obvious that anybody with a million dollars, say, in the 
States who is looking for a place to invest that money would hesitate 
to go outside of the pale of the form of government that he under- 
stands, where he has certain protections and safeguards in the form 
of Senators and Congressmen and representative government to see 
that he gets a fair shake with that investment. ° 

When you come to Alaska with that money you step outside the 
realm of direct interests of any Senator or Congressman. You have 
no representative in Government to see that the laws enacted by the 
Government do not encroach upon the rights of that investment. 
That is important in trying to attract big money. 

Now, on the third point, being very brief, we say it is right and 
proper and we have qualified for Statehood. We have had bearings 
over and over again, and every committee has come up with a favor- 
able report on Statehood. We have gone before hostile committees 
and they have spent days studying the facts and circumstances 
surrounding our requests for Statehood. They have every time come 
up favorable to us. 

We are following the same process, the same procedure, that has 
been followed and led to the admission of 35 new States to the Nation. 
We have been bisected and dissected and probed and X-rayed by 
various agencies, and we have passed all the tests they can dream of 
for statehood, and yet we can’t get it through on the floor of the 
Congress. 

Now, I just think it would be proper to point out that the only 
organized opposition to Statehood with money to spend on it, and is 
spending it, is the salmon industry. And with many of the facts 
that you have been presented by fishermen, by others, witnesses in 
all lines in various cities, no doubt you have heard the salmon indus- 
try mentioned as the big bogeyman in stopping everything. 

It is a historical opposition to general progress in establishing self- 
government in Alaska by the salmon industry that is behind what 
you hear today. The present opposition is a continuation of the same 
forces that have been at play throughout the history of Alaska. They 
are substantial and not to be overlooked. 

I hope that will be some help in understanding why Alaskans may 
be a little outspoken in pointing the finger and accusing people of 
stopping things, even though we all know that there are some people 
sincerely opposed to Statehood. Even among Alaskans we have 
that. And the opposition of various members of the House. As 
Mr. Dawson has mentioned, they have some substantial doubts and 
they must be considered. But Alaskans living with this problem 
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put the emphasis naturally on the big opposition that they have to 
live with. ; 

I would like to mention to this committee how impressed we all are 
with your schedule, which provides for 2 weeks in Alaska during 
which you are going to hold hearings in 17 places scattered over a 
tremendous area from Barrow to Nome to Ketchikan, during which 
you are going to hold hearings that will add up to between 75 and 80 
hours, which I am advised is more time on the subject of Alaska 
problems than the committee has put in on hearings on all of the legis- 
lation that came before it during the first session of the present Con- 
gress. 

It is very generous of you folks to put in this effort on this one 
subject, and we are appreciative of it. Your patience in listening 
to us is also appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. The committee appreciates 
your statement, 

I would hike to ask Mr. Atwood, as I have asked some others, do 
you think there would be any great value to Alaska if we were to try 
to put together and pass an omnibus bill taking care of some of the 
major problems which have been treated in separate bills in the past. 
Not as a substitute for statehood. Please do not misunderstand me. 
But do you think that would advance statehood if you had this 
collective legislation, this helpful legislation? Do you think it would 
advance the cause of statehood to have an omnibus bill? 

Mr. Atwoop. Mr. Chairman, my answer would be identical to 
that of Mayor Taylor. I think he hit the nail on the head. If you 
had an omnibus bill that would provide or extend to Alaska, many of 
the benefits that would come from statehood, it certainly would be 
difficult to oppose it, but if it didn’t grant statehood, it would be 
difficult to endorse it. 

I think Alaskans would be busy taking bets that the bill would 
never get passed that was introduced, if it were introduced. We 
would watch with great interest to see how such an omnibus bill 
would get chopped up in committee. We would expect or would 
fear, wouldn’t be surprised to see, first, the transfer of the fisheries 
crossed out, then the inclusion of Alaska under the Federal Highway 
Aid Act eliminated, one by one other things, and probably the omni- 
bus bill would end up giving us full responsibility for everything that 
cost money and very little else. 

Mr. O’Brren. So vou would have a preamble and enacting clause. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you feel, Mr. Atwood, that if a series of separate 
bills aimed at accomplishing the same thing as a possible omnibus 
bill were introduced, they would suffer the same fate one by one 
rather than giving Congress an opportunity to do it in one shot? 

Mr. Arwoop. It would be a most interesting procedure to watch. 
I would predict the same thing would happen separately. But you 
know Alaskans are in a peculiar position: If somebody is going to give 
us a full-course dinner and change their mind and give us just the 
soup, what are you going to do? You are going to eat the soup, 
I guess; are you not? 

Mr. Asporttr. Are you employed? 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Asporr. Could you state what your occupation is? 
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Mr. Atwoop. Editor and publisher of the Anchorage Times. 

Mr. Assott. Do you have any observations to make on a one-party 
press as it applies, not to political parties, but as it was described 
earlier? And I believe I detected you in the audience. That is, as 
to alinement with 1 or the other of 2 competing groups. 

Mr. Atwoop. That is a very interesting subject. We are accused 
of slanting stories. At the recess I had a conference with Marlin 
Stewart on that subject, as I have before, and I was very pleased to 
hear that he stands pat today, as he has in the past, that our reporter 
that covers the Chugach Electric affairs is not slanting stories, and 
he has no complaints to make. 

Mr. Asportt. Are you occasionally accused by both sides of having 
slanted stories in favor of the other side? That is the newspaperman’s 
dream; is it not? 

Mr. Atrwoop. The Republicans call us Democrats and the Demo- 
crats call us Republicans, and they are both mad at us, and it is one 
of the roughest phases of publishing a newspaper. 

Mr. Assort. But apparently they subscribe to your newspaper to 
vent their wrath on you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Atwood, may I say, from my experience in the 
newspaper field, that the most slanted publication I have ever read 
is the Congr essional Record. That slants in every direction. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you agree, Mr. Atwood, with the fisherman who 
testified yesterday that if we would pass a dill turning the fisheries 
over to the Territory that you would have statehood within a very 
short time? 

Mr. Arwoop. Well, that is going pretty far. I would say that 
the opposition to statehood would taper off very fast if the fisheries 
problem was not involved in it. 

Mr. Dawson. Then would not that be the first step toward state- 
hood? Let’s push for a bill to get the fisheries transferred, and then 
see if we cannot get statehood. 

Mr. Atwoop. It has often been mentioned as a first step, but such 
a bill never has gotten through, and consequently we have come to 
think that maybe statehood is the only way we will ever get rid of 
the fish traps. It works both ways. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think Mr. Dawson had in mind using a fisheries 
bill as a sort of minesweeper. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Mr. Atwoop. That has been discussed and has gained some rather 
prominent recognition in the Senate of the United States, but such 
action has never been brought about. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Atwood, questions have been addressed to some 
of the witnesses who preceded you during the hearings in the Terri- 
tory, ranging from Governor Heintzleman, that is in chronological 
order, to very recent witnesses, as to the position of some of the 
people here in the Territory in stepping aside, Alaska stepping aside 
to permit Hawaii its statehood status. I am sure you are not una- 
ware such a suggestion was made by Governor King of Hawaii at 
the Portland governors’ conference. 

Mr. Arwoop. It is interesting to me because the Alaska statehood 
bill had no connection with the Hawaiian statehood bill all these years 
up to very recently. If you start talking about stepping aside, the 
inference is we are in the way. We have never had anything to do 
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with getting in the way. Nobody ever asked us whether we should 
be combjned with Hawaii or should not be combined. And to ask us 
to step aside, I don’t see that we have any power to step aside since the 
powers that, so called, moved us into the way don’t choose to move us 
out of the way. Webhave nochoice. And also I don’t think Alaskans 
are going to drop the statehood movement, the thing that they need 
most, because of this particular problem. 

Now Alaskans all—most—I don’t know how to qualify that. You 
can’t. All but—Alaskans generally would like to see Hawaii become 
a State. There is no intent or purpose or desire on the part of any 
Alaskans I know to delay Hawaii. We think if Hawai became a 
State it would clear up many of the arguments that are sometimes 
hurled at us; for instance, the noncontiguity argument. 

Mr. Dawson. Don’t you feel the granting of statehood for Hawaii 
would bring about statehood for Alaska much quicker than the 
fishery bill or anything else? It would be automatic. If one or the 
other one got in first, the other one would follow as a matter of course. 

Mr. Atwoop. I am inclined to think so, yes, but I have had other 
people tell me it didn’t work that way. I don’t know. 

Mr. Assotr. Would you prefer they be admitted in alphabetical 
order? 

Mr. Atwoop. I would have no objection. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mention has been made of separate bills. Is it 
not true that many of the bills essentially included in the omnibus 
bill are now before the Congress? 

Mr. Atwoop. I believe there is. I believe there is a bill to eliminate 
fish traps. 

Mr. Bartuett. To transfer control of the fisheries. One for tide- 
lands, one for grant of public lands. There are others awaiting action. 

Mr. Atwood, I have been very interested since we have gone around 
the Territory in that on the published agenda of the committee was 
the subject of commonwealth, and to my memory we have had only 
one witness appear to mention the subject in any way at all. With- 
out asking your views on commonwealth, would you have any opinion 
to offer the committee as to why only 1 witness in the 4 or 5 hearings 
we have held to date has seen fit to mention that subject? Does that 
indicate possibly somewhat of a lack of interest in the Territory? 

Mr. Atwoop. I don’t see how it could be interpreted as anything 
else. The commonwealth movement has never gotten off the ground 
in Alaska even though a definite effort has been made to do so. And 
it is very significant, too, that commonwealth has been mentioned only 
when statehood was up for serious consideration and possible action 
in Congress. Once statehood legislation has been put aside, there has 
been no further mention of commonwealth by proponents who protest 
such great interest in it. 

Mr. Bartuertt. That is a very interesting point. Would you say, 
then, that the congressional advocates of commonwealth have not 
pushed that measure following the recent defeat of statehood? 

Mr. Atwoop. I haven’t heard a word from them. 

Mr. Assort. Is what you are saying, that it appears to you the 
people who profess to be procommonwealth are in reality just anti- 
statehood? 

Mr. Atwoop. Yes. Over the years we have seen—there are 
excepuons to any generalities, of course—but generally you can say, 
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first, the opposition of statehood was on the basis that the State 
wouldn’t get enough land. Then the bill was amended to get more 
land. Then the argument was that we couldn’t afford it. So then 
we have a big todo about the cost of statehood, and the committees 
of Congress decided we could and reported favorably on it. And 
they made some more amendments to provide special aids to help 
the State in the transition period. 

And one after another, until the most recent development when we 
had a bill that even the opponents didn’t seem to be able to object to. 
But we have this diversionary movement. Let’s have commonwealth 
instead. As soon as statehood quieted down, we forget commonwealth. 

Mr. O’Brien. I hold in my hand a document called Crib for 
Quizzes on Statehood for Alaska. Would you subscribe to the following 
statement: 

Children’s questions on statehood should be answered carefully. Some of them 
may, at today’s rate of progress toward statehood, be Members of Congress 
when we achieve the goal. Children should, therefore, be convinced of the 
merits of statehood at an impressionable age. 

I think that is delightful. Do you subscribe to that? 

Mr. Atrwoop. It is too true. 

Mr. BartTLett. One more question only. There is a bill before 
the United States Senate to provide for the election of the Governor 
of Alaska. For lack of time, I will not ask your opinion as to that 
bill, but my recollection is that a previous witness said he thought 
the-election of our Governor would so expedite the cause of statehood 
that statehood would come during the first term of the first elected 
Governor. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Arwoop. I don’t see any connection myself. 

Mr. Bartiert. Thank you. 

Mr. Arwoop. An elective governor is something that is very 
desirable, of course. It would solve many of the problems within our 
own Territorial government, the problem of responsibility in our 
elected officialdom. However, it would weaken our position with the 
Federal Government if we are going to remain a Territory, because 
we would lose the connection that comes with the Interior Depart- 
ment by having a man here who is sent here by the Interior Depart- 
ment, set up and put in office, a man who can go back to the Interior 
Department and say, at least, “Look. You put me up there. Now 
you have to do this to help me.’’ We would have that no more. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have an elective legislature and that has not 
produced statehood overnight. 

Mr. Atwoop. No, it has not. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Atwood, by what overwhelming majority do you 
think the voters of Alaska would request statehood if given a chance 
to do so on a referendum? 

Mr. Arwoop. Dr. Taylor, I think it certainly would be over- 
whelming. I have heard the men in politics in Alaska estimate as 
high as 90 percent in favor of it. 

I believe before Senator Butler’s committee in 1953 here in 
Anchorage, one of the elected Territorial senators testified it would 
be 90 percent. 

Mr. Taytor. Even in an area in Alaska which has hitherto not 
been noted for its demand for statehood, we were told, some of us 
privately, that the vote would be overwhelming for statehood by 
persons who themselves said they would vote the other way. 
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Mr. Dawson. What was the count when the last plebiscite was 
taken? 

Mr. Atwoop. It was 3 to 2, with about 15,000 votes, I believe; 
6,000 noes, 9,000 yeas, I believe. 

Mr. O’Brien. What did you say you thought it would be today— 
just guessing, of course? 

Mr. Arwoop. Anything up to 90 percent. The highest figures I 
have heard from any man who is interested in politics is 90 percent. 
That estimate was made by the late John Gorsuch, who was a Terri- 
torial senator when he testified before that committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Arwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Hinchey. 
Before he comes forward, the statement which Mrs. Stryker asked to 
submit for the record has arrived and perhaps could be inserted where 
space was reserved. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hinchey. 


STATEMENT OF KEN HINCHEY, CHAIRMAN, KNIK ARM CAUSEWAY 
DAM COMMITTEE, ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Hincuey. | have waited a long time. Thank you people for 
giving me this opportunity to talk to the whole group. 

I am Ken Hinchey, 1521 G Street, Anchorage. 

If the group does not mind, I have some typed copies of this talk 
and also some photographs and the picture of the complete causeway. 

I am chairman of the Knik Arm causeway dam committee, of the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce, and feel that I am qualified to 
make the following statements. 

I might state that there has been considerable money invested in 
the compiling of a report which, at a later date, within 20 to 30 days, 
will be in evidence, pertaining to deepsea year-around water trans- 
portation in Anchorage. I would like to read this statement of fact, 
and I can perhaps make it short and concise. 

1. I have been in Alaska since 1937 and have done business in the 
Territory for 18 years. 

2. One of the first occupations I had was a drayage business, known 
as the Norther Transfer Co., and much of its activities were centered 
about the ocean dock and this harbor area. 

3. I have worked within heavy construction business, assisting to 
construct many of the civilian, governmental agency’s and the mili- 
tary’s installations, and I have acquainted myself with many of the 
western Alaska problems by personal association and have made 
certain deductions about these conditions, which add up to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

(a) That Alaska is vital to the North American defense picture, 
and to all other noncommunistic peoples because of its location 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

(6) That for 15 years the western part of Alaska has been de- 
veloped by, but subjugated to, a military defense attitude, hence 
a biased economy. 
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(c) That a hardy and ambitious people have migrated to this. 
area and have accomplished many great feats in construction and 
development because of, and in spite of, this economy. 

(d) That because of a drastic war condition, and later and 
presently a cold-war situation, many abnormal things have come 
to pass by not too reasonable methods. 

(e) That the present-day civilian status of western Alaska is 
somewhat unstable and quite subject to governmental and 
military controls and decisions, but this person is quite willing to 
concede to the prosperous past, provided he be given opportunity 
to express himself and assist ia the planning and execution of a 
more normal and stable future. 

(f) That transportation is the most important factor in his 
past, present, and future economy. 

(g) That land-travel roads, air-travel airports, electric power, 
and more lenient and sensible property discipline are important, 
in their respective orders. 

Therefore, it is my definite belief that the most important develop- 
ment to enhance the economy of western Alaska, stabilize it to a more 
normal peacetime balance, and assure the Alaskan civilian an opportu- 
nity to carry his own load at less cost, is the development of a cheaper 
transportation system than now exists. Thence the Knik Arm cause- 
way dam. 

It is my belief that the least costly of all types of transportation is 
the deep-sea vessel shipping, provided the distances involved justify 
the loading and discharging costs. Every other type of transporta- 
tion is second to this, including rail, surface tired vehicles, air, and 
that all means of transportation can only be justified by the relative 
factors which affect it and make it the most practical. Western 
Alaska must have a cheap, heavy water transportation if it is to de- 
velop beyond its present status, through normal channels. Trans- 
portation traffic finds the channel of least resistance, which it has done 
in the Anchorage area, but because of the odd conditions of landscape 
and weather, the cost of cargo flow cannot be reflected to western 
Alaska economy. 

With much informal research and study, with interrogation of en- 
gineers of many fields, with a background knowledge of the problems 
of this particular area, I am convinced that: 

1. A dam which would serve as a causeway for rail and highway 
transportation, when completed, must be built in the immediate 
vicinity on the upstream side of the Anchorage Knik Arm. 

2. When this job is completed and west-coast and foreign vessels 
can enjoy a 12 months’ uninterrupted schedule of traffic in and out 
of pe ade tidewater port, many, many other benefits will be en- 
joyed by: 

(a) The military, our biggest and most active industry. 

(6) Our present Alaskan residents, who have much at stake and 
very much to gain in a reduced cost economy. 

(c) The multitude of newcomers, capitalists, and plain citizens who 


will come to enjoy a livelihood in this vast Territory. 

The changes that will come about by the construction of this cause- 
way will be severe and for the better. The ice during the now critical 
months of the winter will be at a minimum and quite navigable. The 
currents, which presently drive this ice at a treacherous rate of speed, 
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in a destructive manner, will be almost alleviated. The temperature 
of the fresh water, which presently creates a multitude of ice in our 
harbor, will be raised so that the natural manufacture of ice will be 
changed to nil. It is likely that the silt, which is assumed to be some 
problem to heavy shipping equipment, will be far less in quantity per 
cubic foot of water. More than one shipping company, I believe, will 
construct commercial docks of a usual type, if given land space by the 
Federal Government, at their own expense. Competitive shipping 
firms will vie for business in this port. It seems practical that pas- 
senger service may be resumed. 

This causeway will bring land, now 100 land miles travel distance, 
to within 2 miles of Anchorage city center. The highway system can 
be extended, through a now presently surveyed right-of-way, to 
McGrath, to Bristol Bay, to Nome. Tremendous values in minerals, 
agriculture lands and timber will be exposed to industrial development. 

Many statements of fact pertaining to these resources could be 
made in this writing, but these will be presented in a more comple‘e 
study at an early date. 

The Alaska Railroad could be rerouted over a more direct route to 
Fairbanks into the northland, and this writer does assume that with 
the increased activities and the lesser cost of operation, Anchorage to 
Fairbanks, the Alaska Railroad could quite likely suffer a neat profit 
over present operations. 

A tremendous lake—Knik Lake—will be the result of the causeway. 
It will cover an expanse of over 25 miles in length and 8 miles in 
extreme width. It will be a fine tourist attraction, could become one 
of the greatest salmon hatching areas in the world and could possibly 
be a reservoir for hydro power that might be generated on the crest 
of said causeway. 

Anchorage will be removed from its present “island” status and in 
its development all neighboring cities and environs will enjoy increased 
activities and greater wealth. It is deemed necessary by the supreme 
military that western Alaska must have 2 active ice-free ports—with 
Anchorage, it will have 3. 

Previous developments, Seward and Whittier, were hastened under 
duress, as were fortress installations, aircraft manufacture, huge naval 
developments, manpower conscription, et cetera. Today it is o ly 
correct that normal long-term planning and construction be applied. 

Four specific examples of the advantages are: 

1. Twenty-eight million board feet of commercial birch timber has 
been cruised by a Government agency, within a 15-mile radius of 
the northwest end of this causeway. 

2. Many thousand acres of farmland, in a quite favorable climatic 
area, could be utilized by normal farming procedures. 

3. Thermal power could be generated to supply industry with many 
thousands of kilowatts were steamship transportation available to any 
industry, and roadway transportation available to these coalfields. 

4. A vast parcel of land in the immediate area northwest of the end 
of this causeway would be available to build an adequate airstrip for 
flights of extremely heavy aircraft, and all aircraft forced to land and 
fly under duress of foul weather. 

As a citizen and neighbor to other Anchorage men, I hereby state 
that I am in favor of a full measure solution. Because of its location 
in navigable waters and because of its magnitude of construction 
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problems and costs, this is definitely a rivers and harbors, civil-works 
project. 

To sum up what we have done to date, and what we intend to do in 
the future, it must be stated that a decision was made to obtain some 
specific-information pertaining 'to the channiel-bottom earth structure, 
to determine if such a fill could be constructed. This has been done 
and paid for by local Anchorage merchants and businessmen. Over 
$6,000 has been subscribed at $100 per receipt and very qualified 
engineers have been brought onto the properties. A seismograph 
report is being compiled, which, from the preliminary findings, will 
prove these bottom conditions exceedingly good for like construction. 
A portfolio is being compiled by a responsible engineering firm which 
will contain evidence of solutions to mechanical problems, types of 
material available, suggested methods by which construction can be 
pursued, dimensions of structure, quantities of materials, physical 
appearance and end results. Because of the nature of this project, 
much of the predicted results must be assumed, but it is felt that 
enough data is available to make certain conclusions beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

It is my contention, as chairman of this causeway committee, that 
the savings in earnings to the military and civilian, from transporta- 
tion alone, 12 months each year, to and from this area by vessel, over 
a 10-year period, will be more than the cost of this project. Such 
additional values as shorter routes to Fairbanks north, and McGrath 
west, will be added. 

As chairman of the causeway committee, I hereby request that you 
men and women on this Insular Affairs Committee assist us civilians 
who have invested our time and money into this study to quickly 
hurdle the obstacles and receive a nod from Congress, along with 
funds, for an official preliminary survey, which will at an early date 
result in the passing of the necessary legislation for construction 
moneys to do this job. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Hinchey. 

Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Hinchey, what 
do you estimate the cost of the survey should be? 

Mr. Hincuey. Mrs. Pfost, it would be hard to answer that question. 
With a civilian survey, I would say somewhere in the neighborhood 
of twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars. Inasmuch as it will be a 
district engineer or rivers and harbors public works survey, it could 
cost in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

I say that for a reason, and believe me it is not because I mean it 
derogatorily. But there are so many channels and so much of this 
and that that is mixed up in a Government report before the thing is 
finalized and any one person wants to put their John Henry on it. 

This is a very serious item. This particular report that I will have 
compiled will cost less than $1,000, and actually, Mrs. Pfost, it will 
contain all of the information that I, as a layman, am willing to post 
this letter by and willing to swear my life against. 

So there is a difference in opinion about the cost of surveys and the 
cost of construction. 

Mr. Assorr. Did you state what the anticipated cost of construc- 
tion was? 
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Mr. Hincuey. I did not. It is a good question. I do not have 
the entire information on the construction of the Canso causeway in 
Nova Scotia. It is one-quarter of a mile shorter than ours, and the 
rock is a little closer, I would say somewhat closer, than the rock that 
we will require to put in our causeway, and it is a little heavier rock 
per cubic foot, which makes a difference, and it is Canadian money 
that did the job. But I have estimated between 25 and 30 million 
dollars for this causeway, with all the trimmings. I would like to have 
that figure contested by engineers and see what their thinking is, too. 

Mrs. Prost. I wanted to ask Mr. Hinchey, do you find any local 
opposition to the Knik Arm Causeway? 

Mr. Hincuey. I have one contender, a very qualified engineer, who 
stipulates that as far as he is concerned there is only one thing that 
he could object to, and that is the quality of the rock that would be 
obtained in the immediate area for the fill. He is a dear friend of 
mine, and I don’t know that he is not needling me to more action. 
But he is the only contender. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you find any opposition to the highway system 
that you recommend to send through the town of McGrath, Bristol 
Bay and on to None? 

Mr. Hincuey. I find rather than that very much interest by the 
local road-building group, the Alaska Road Commission. It seems 
that before the administration in Washington changed there were 
specific plans which presently are in what you call File 13 plans to 
build a road from the present Willow Road at Willow over the head- 
waters of many streams and into the McGrath area, from there to 
Naknek and Bristol Bay, and from there on to Nome. 
off the record, those drawings and plans. 

Now, the reason that these people are not adverse to this road 
problem is that in getting to one place on Susitna River chiefly, that 
is known as Old Susitna Station, where there is some bedrock to cross 
with the span bridge. They can cross all of the streams except one, 
which has already been crossed. It is cheaper to cross with 1 bridge 
instead of 8 or 10. 

Mrs. Prosr. Do you have any idea at this time what the construc- 
tion of that road will cost together with the bridges? 

Mr. Hincney. I have included in my thinking that the Alaska 
Road Commission might like to put about a million and a half dollars 
of their money into the construction of the causeway, because it has 
often been said that some road miles cost a million dollars. This cause- 
way is exactly a mile and a half long, and were they to surface the 
causeway and pave it, it could be worth a million and a half. 


Mr. Ansotr. Mr. Hinchey, on page 3 of your statement, you make 
the statement: 


I have seen, 


The Alaska Railroad could be rerouted over a more. direct route to Fairbanks 
into the Northland. 

Is there a more direct route between Anchorage and Fairbanks than 
the one that the railroad presently follows? 

Mr. Hrincuey. | can answe:* that question specifically this way: 
Colonel Mears was an aggressive and progressive individual— 

Mr. Ansortr. Who is he? 

Mr. Hincuey. He was the colonel in charge of the Alaska Railroad 
as is Mr. Whitman. He asked this same Mr. Anderson, who is 
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presently today the track’s roads engineer, to give him an estimate 
of how much material it would take and how much it would cost to 
cross at this particular point [indicating]. At that time, as you can 
probably realize, the economy would never have paid the cost of 
crossing, if it cost 15 or 20 million, on that standard of cost, because 
there wan’t enough saving to be acquired. There is a 30-mile differ- 
ence between the direct route to the Pitman section line and the present 
route up the Matanuska-Knik Arm on this side, crossing the Mata- 
nuska River and the Knik River on bridges and making a rather 
right-angle turn to the west before the railroad continues to the 
north. One of these maps should show you that. 

Mr. Asrorr. You heard the testimony, perhaps, of Mr. Whitman, 
which is actually repetitious of that which is contained in appro- 
priation measures over the years, that $164 million had been directly 
pumped into the Alaska Railroad by the Congress. 

Mr. Hincuey. Right. 

Mr. Agssorr. Do you have any idea what it would cost to reroute 
the Alaska Railroad? 

Mr. Hincuey. There is a figure in this area floating about of 
$500,000 a mile. But I got a letter from a qualified engineer, who is 
presently in Washington and who is interrogating engineering factors, 
and he is going to compile this particular brief for me. And in his 
letter he stated that it should not cost by all reasonable estimates 
over $100,000 a mile over this particular roadbed. 

Mr. Aznnorrt. Translated into total cost, what would that be? 

Mr. Hincuey. Thirty miles. It would be about 30 miles. 
see it is 52 miles by the present route. 

Mr. Arnsorr. You are just proposing this cutoff? 

Mr. Hincuey. Just the cutoff. 

Mr. Aprzortr. Then with that, accompanying that, the Alaska 
Railroad could quite likely suffer a net profit over present operations? 

Mr. Hincuey. Yes. 

Mr. Asnorr. That would result from the difference in mileage and 
the type of terrain over which it crosses? 

Mr. Hincuey. That is not entirely the whole thing. The Alaska 
Railroad spends many thousands of dollars a year to maintain the 
south run. As you realize, the south run is presently in a snow belt. 
Whittier had 90 feet of snow last winter, and it is a hard terminal to 
maintain, although it is an ice-free port, as the military demanded it 
should be. But the passes coming in from Seward and over the run 
are rather hard to maintain. The maintenance costs are far less per 
mile in the north field from Anchorage north because there is very 
little snow. It is a railroad climate. 

Mr. Assorr. Without prolonging this, if the military pulled out 
tomorrow, would you nevertheless recommend this? 

Mr. Hincuey. Very definitely and in spite of that. 

Mr. Aszorr. Would you particularly recommend it if the military 
pulled out? 

Mr. Hincney. Very, very definitely, sir. You see, we have no 
civil economy to speak of. We have fisheries, we have timber, we 
have had mining, we have had venture capital, but presently we do 
not. 

Mr. Asporr. From your presentation—perhaps the question | 
asked was leading because, from the form of your presentation it 
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would complement the military with existing military installations. 
But in the absence of military installations, on your approach to it, 
it would appear it was your position it would then be dictated. 

Mr. Hincuey. The reason I predict it should be built now is 
because it is timely to be built at this present time and never has 
been before. The question came up in the testimony yesterday, 
Why did you spend the money in Whittier? It was too premature. 
But there has been many millions of dollars, over $300 million, spent 
in western Alaska area for military installations, and the basic 
cornerstone has not ever been applied to low cost transportation. 

Mr. Assorr. Has any thought been given to making this a toll 
section to help retire the cost? 

Mr. Hincuey. Quite a little, sir, but I am afraid it won’t amortize 
it as fast as other amortizations will. You see this project can be 
amortized in savings to civilian and military, and mostly the military. 

Mr. Assort. I believe that is all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Urr. I would like to make a motion that hearings be held 
here tomorrow and that the chairman be authorized to sit as a com- 
mittee of one and take testimony and propound such questions as 
he desires. 

Mr. Dawson. Second. 

Mr. O’Brien. The motion has been made and seconded. All in 
favor say “‘aye.”’ 

The “ayes” bave it and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Assotr. The record should show, Mr. Chairman, that the 
motion carried unanimously. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might explain we had hoped to proceed much more 
rapidly than we did. It is not the fault of the witnesses; we just had 
too many witnesses. And Anchorage is by far the largest population 
center. As much as the chairman would like to see the territory that 
will be covered tomorrow, I have developed an affection for Anchorage 
and I am going to stay here tomorrow while the other very distin- 
guished members go out and have hearings elsewhere. 

If it is agreeable, the hour of 6:17 having arrived, I think that we 
will conclude with one very brief witness, a gentleman from Homer. 
I might explain that we were to have gone to Homer Sunday, but 
because of travel conditions, flying conditions, I believe we will not 
be able to go to Homer. So we would like to have the gentleman from 
Homer, if he is here, Mr. Smith, testify briefly. 

As for other people from Anchorage who care to testify, we will 
have another hearing at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. I hope we 
can conclude by noon. 

Mr. Assorr. It might be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that the Air 
Force transportation which will be used by the committee is a C—54 
aircraft, and that because of the distance going east over open waters, 
it will be necessary to use that C—54, and it would be impossible or 
at least a calculated risk too great to take to go in. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Hinchey, I want you to know my failure to 
ask any questions should not be taken as lack of interest in your 
presentation. 

(Discussion off the record.) : 

Mr. O’Brien. I will say to Mr. Hinchey that the committee realizes 
that you poured a great deal of your energy and thought and civic 
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concern into this program and that the committee will give it most 
earnest consideration. Our only regret is that we didn’t have the 
opportunity to hear you earlier in the day when we could have battered 
you a bit with some questions. 

Mr. Hincuey. You will get all of the answers in the brief, sir, and 
IT hope I am welcome when I come to Washington with the brief, as 
I told you last year, to hand-carry it through Congress, the survey 
begun, and get the money on the second trip, and 2% years from now 
drop the first rocks in. 

Mr. O’Brien. Miracles have happened. 

Mr. Hrincuey. That is a miracle, but I am planning on it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Is Mr. Smith here? 

Mr. Sniru. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiertr. I should say, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Smith ap- 
proaches, that he did not at all request the opportunity to appear, 
although I know he has talked on behalf of Homer for a long time. 
But I suggested to Mr. Smith we would like to have him up here so 
we could express personally our regret for the decision made that we 
could not put into Homer on account of the size of the aircraft. 

Mr. Smirn. Being it is a gravel field. 

Mr. O’Brien. I bope you will convey to the good people of Homer 
our sincere regrets. 

Mr. Surru. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SMITH, HOMER, ALASKA 


Mr. Smita. As long as I am here and have this opportunity, the 
next time you hear in the House of Cook Inlet interim report by the 
district engineers, which includes this particular boat-harbor project 
at Homer, as is on this map, you will maybe consider it with favor. 

We have this past winter locally subscriptions put in the bank of 
about $5,500 of the townspeople’s money, half from business and 
half from fishermen, to use in some direction toward that boat harbor, 
either to start scratching out a little puddle for ourselves or for 
appurtenances which will be required if this run which was reported 
by the district engineers in that report becomes a reality. 

Mr. O’Brien. I assure you, Mr. Smith, if we see that report, we 
will be most sympathetic and we will remember you are the man 
who permitted us to have our dinner by 6:30. 

Mr. Smiru. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. Barrierr. I have certain statements handed to me with 
request that they be placed in the record. I have a statement from 
Charles Jones, a wonderful oldtimer, who was born in Texas 82 years 
ago, who is for statehood now, and his wife, Eleanor Jones. 

I also have a statement from Irene E. Ryan, graduate mining 
engineer of the University of New Mexico. Likewise a statement 
from Joseph M. Czaplinski. 

Without objection, the several communications will be made a 
part of the record, and the hearing will now adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
September 21, 1955. 


StaTEHOOoD Now! ProcGress Demanps It 


This demand is neither arbitrary nor unreasonable. 

Alaskans long have desired the right of the measures set torth in the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States, ‘To assume among the powers of the 
other States, equal station to which they are entitled.” 

To this end a constitutional convention has been called: delegates to this 
convention have been elected, by the people of Alaska. 

These delegates will, together, plan and shape a constitution fitting and appli- 
sable to the needs of the State of Alaska, and the tremendous development that 
will follow as our potential is explored, not exploited. 

We welcome new enterprises and industries, and the thousands of new people 
who will come, build their homes and live among us. 

Our thriving cities are a demonstration of the caliber of the people who are 
working and praying for statehood. 

Foreign countries receive aid, encouragement and advice without asking from 
official Washington, D. C., in their attempt of self-government. We, too, would 
appreciate a crumb of consideration in our struggle for a right, long withheld. 


ELEANOR JONES. 


For StatTeEHOooD Now 


I was born in Texas, 82 years ago. 

I have lived in Alaska 20 years. 

I have lived in the interior as a driller at different times, and in Skagway, 
Haines, and Palmer in construction work. 

I own a home in Anchorage and other property in the vicinity of Anchorage. 

Great changes have come to Alaska; I have watched ovr cities grow. 

Alaska has outgrown the Organic Act, and government bv long range. 

The 22d legislature proved that outside interests are crippling Alaska’s develop- 
ment. 

I was doorman in the Senate that session. We must have home rule and 
government. 

Statehood is the answer. 

CHARLES G. JONES, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF IRENE E. RYAN 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the United States Congress, my name is Mrs. John E. (Irene) 
Ryan. I am a member of the Territorial legislature having served in the house 
during the last session. I am a registered engineer, a housewife, and a mother. 
We have made Anchorage, Alaska, our home for the past 14 years. I am pleading 
today for statehood for Alaska. 


‘‘Mother may I go out to swim 

Yes, my darling daughter, 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


This nonsense verse from childhood days points up the relationship and situa- 
tion of the people of Alaska under the Federal Government. On the one hand we 
are urged to develop our country, on the other hand you, the Congress of the 
United States, retain to yourselves the tools with which we can accomplish that 
development. The previous cycles of interest and immigration from the States 
to this land have all ebbed, taking away from our storehouse of resources without 
leaving any development or social improvement in the Territory anywhere 
comparable to the total wealth that has been poured into the United States 
economy. 

A conservation policy that locks tight the doors is not the answer. Nor is the 
granting of special privileges and protection to pressure groups. To compound 
the difficulties encountered in pioneering and building homes and industries where 
natural conditions of terrain and climate are difficult the Alaskan citizen is 
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frequently faced with either the lack of enabling laws or the necessity to beg 
for relief from restrictive laws, rules, regulations, and redtape. He finds his life 
in continual conflict with the plans of visionaries thousands of miles away or with 
impositions intended to discourage him which have been subtly introduced into 
Alaskan Legislature by established interests who do not want to lose their sinecure. 

By now you are familiar with our prayers for relief and for assistance on a great 
many individual and specific problems. All too many of them affect the immediate 
needs of a country that is standing on the threshold of great economic develop- 
ment. More and more people are knocking at the Land Office doors and entering 
upon our lands. Major producing and industrial concerns are returning their 
attention to our oil and minerals, our forests, and power resources. In each 
instance will legislative action come too late? Will the citizen or industry with 
an honest plan for development be starved out, be forced by economic circum- 
stance to turn back? The answer is not in the hands of Alaska but in yours. 
The very diverseness and extent of our needs makes the possibility of your giving 
them all attention remote. Would not granting statehood now be better than 
piecemeal legislation? 

“‘When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws 
of Nature and Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

““We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent ot the governed.” 

James Adams in his Mark of Democracy, remarks: 

“So long as any portion of our national domain has remained in a Territorial 
or dependent status, as Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines. Puerto Rico, and other 
portions yet do, we have found ourselves forced to govern much as England did 
in the 18tn centurv. We have declined, as England did, to accord complete 
self-government, have appointed officials, legislated for and even taxed the 
inhabitants without their consent, and done many if not most ot the things for 
which we so heavily blamed England,” and under a chapter on Modern 
Imperialis:n in his Outline of History, H. G. Wells writes: 

“There has hitherto existed in the States no organization for and no tradition 
of what one may call nonassimiable possessions. The method of dealing with 
new territories was based on the idea that there cannot be in the United States 
system a permanently subject people—Alaska—remained politically undeveloped 
simply because it has an insufficient population for State organization * * *. 
It is improbable that either Puerto Rico or the Philippines will become States of 
the Union. They are more likely to become free states in some comprehensive 
alliance with both English speaking and Latin America * * *. It is the older 
and more characteristic English tradition from which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence derives. It sets aside, without discussion—the detestable idea of 
subject peoples.” 

If the American tradition, if the concept of democracy as accepted and under- 
stood by America is not twisted and weakened, what are you, the Members of 
Congress going to do in the case of Alaska? Equivocation and compromise are 
an easy route to follow. Such piecemeal legislation will however point the 
direction of our destiny. Will “‘subject peoples’ cease to be a detestable idea 
in the United States? Will the Declaration of Independence have the purity 
of concept twisted to mean only those lucky people living between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, between Canada and Mexico? Will Alaskans be rewarded for their 
contributions to your world with a permanent ‘‘colonial status,’ remain a ‘‘sub- 
ject people?”’ What are the alternatives? They are either full participation 
as a member State or the establishment of an independent state. 

How can statehood now help Alaska? 

First of all because it would give us effective participation in the making of 
those Federal and local laws and policies under which we must live. 

Second, it would guarantee for us, under that contract the Constitution of 
the United States, equality of treatment and consideration with any and all of 
the member States. 

Third, it would establish for us and let us establish a known, successful, 
accepted, and expected system of laws, rules, and regulations for the orderly 
development of Alaska. 
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Let me quote briefly. 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises—but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. 

“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

“No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to, or from one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties to another. 

“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 

“The United States shall guarantee a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion.’”’ 

Nature bestows her varied and numerous favors on a geographical basis. Com- 
munities take root and become a part of the land. Where home is, that is my 
country is the natural and accepted belief and from that comes the feeling of 
proprietory interest in the wealth produced from the land. Certainly the area 
and wealth of Alaska is such that it deserves the same representation in Congress 
as the other States. 

The people to settle the land, to develop the resources will come and certainly 
with greater assurance if they know they will have representation as Alaskans in 
the making of the laws and policies to be imposed upon them. Special assistance, 
special laws, and special favors all are rosy but illusive solutions. I regard them 
with a deep and abiding distrust for the simple reason that the other side of the 
coin is special discrimination, special ommission, special punishment. Equality 
of rights, privileges, and consideration as well as burdens is to my thinking the 
dike that holds back exploitation and imperialism. The Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights is a covenant that we yearn to embrace. 

There has been something said about commonwealth. When that word was 
first introduced in the consideration of Alaska’s request for statehood I was 
puzzled. Now I am somewhat alarmed. 

Can you define commonwealth? The dictionaries define it as follows: The 
people of a state, the state—a republic. 

The Encyclopedia Americaya defines it as follows: The state, or prosperity of 
a country without any refersnce to the form of government under which it may be 
at the time. 

Commonwealth then is not defined in terms of rights or government. And to 
say one prefers commonwealth, without any further delineation of conditions is 
meaningless. Actually if the intent is to grant some additional but limited rights 
as for instance broader self-government and the election of our own governor, 
then a thousand questions arise. Would Congress grant the Commonwealth 
proprietorship of the public domain and resources, the fisheries, furs, timber, and 
tidelands? If not would they still be administered by the Federal Government 
and held in their hands under regulations and laws which we cannot change? 
If so, what's the gain? If a line is to be drawn—where draw it? 

It has been suggested that the Federal Government forgive the Commonwealth 
the income tax. Would it? And if so, and as a result the products of our mines 
and industries successfully undercut the American market would you not impose 
import taxes or other restrictions to protect your own? Would we be permitted 
to trade direct with other nations and impose our own import and export taxes? 
Would we be required to sell only to American markets and buy from them and 
use only American shipping? Could we make our own trade treaties with other 
nations? How about immigration? Would the same quotas applv as for the 
States? Under what status would the military reservations remain? 

All of these are already defined and established under the Constitution and its 
application if we were a member State. 

As a Commonwealth would we be in the Union but not of it? A restricted 
semistate with 1 foot in and 1 foot out, our allegience torn asunder by discontent 
and disharmony at home which we would have no real power to alleviate? Or is 
it the intent and thought of people making such suggestions to send us on the road 
to an independent State? 

Under the British Commonwealth of Nations are now seven sovereign states. 
They are sovereign in the fullest extent of the word. Each is the sole judge of the 
nature and extent of its association with the Commonwealth. It conducts its 
own internal and external affairs and is free at any time to withdraw if sentiment 
or expedience should so dictate. In all respects these nations are equal with 
Great Britain. They make their own laws, impose their own taxes, their own 
treaties. They need not if they do not desire, join in any military efforts or 
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articipate in any wars. These, ladies and gentlemen, have evolved under 
sritain’s changing concept of commonwealth. Is that the direction in which the 
Congress of the United States wants to point Alaska? 

There is no solution to the growing need for self-determination for the citizens 
of Alaska except full statehood or ultimate independence. Any other restrictive 
forms of government will remain onerous or quickly become so to a people whose 
heritage is the Declaration of Independence. 

The idea of an independent State of Alaska is to me alarming—I do not like 
the slow but inevitable severing of political, economic, and other mutual ties that 
such a course connotates. 

We have carried here the yeast of democracy. It permeates our institutions 
and our people. In the face of our common heritage, the shrinking of space- 
time under the impact of science the argument of con-contiguity becomes weak 
and meaningless. The American flag and what it stands for here—it is dear to 
us even though its shadow falls more harshly upon us than it does upon you. 

Considering where Alaska stands today and the direction in which her people 
(your kith and kin) may be pushed, how can the members of Congress justify 
themselves in the pages of history if they do not grant her statehood now? 

As an Alaskan I wish to express my deep and sincere appreciation for the 
interest shown by you men and women in our problems today. May you bear 
in mind that with the strange turnings of fortune’s wheel you and any one of you 
may find yourselves a member of our community one day—on the outside of the 
bar. Take our cause to your heart as though that were true today. Thank you. 


INGENIOUS ASSOCIATES ENDEAVOR, 
Spenard, Alaska. 
Senator BARTLETT, 
Territory of Alaska. 


My Dear Senator: As an interested listener to investigations of your com- 
mittee whose purpose is to assist in promoting the best interests of Alaskans. 
Since I have not made any previous arrangements to offer some recommendations 
promoting the development of food resources in Alaska utilizing the natural 
abundantly available raw materials of our forests and of the ocean waters of 
Alaska. 

I have been conducting a one-man promotion campaign for over 3 years to 
establish a hydrolysis process utilizing acids to convert ordinary cellulose as 
sawdust to molasses, edible crystalline dextrose brewers’ yeast. fermentation, 
alcohol and other desirable products from nonresinous wood. This method of 
converting cellulose into molasses for animal feeding has been perfected by 
scientists of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Forest Service 
Department assisted by the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis. 

The Bureau of Reclamation representative and the Matanuska Valley Electrical 
Association have been investigating a way to obtain governmental assistance in 
using silvacultural resources to feed dairy cattle inexpensively an acceptable 
molasses which compares equally with blackstrap mclasses and which may be 
produced less expensively. The literature provided by the United States Forest 
Service Products Laboratory indicates the practicality and economy of this manner 
of producing food molasses and such technical literature is provided upon request 
by writing to University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Si ce the erection of a hydrolysis plant involves an outlay of considerable 
eaipital for a 50-ton day of molasses, I am hoping that additional food processes 
be conducted in conjunction as side processes using the ocean animals and plants 
to» provide a supplementary food and reduce cost of food for dairy, stock cattle. 
It is economically feasible to use seaweeds for stockfeeding, use of hay grass off 
islands for sugar and molasses manufacture, use of lower type animal organisms 
as plankton algae, for food and most recently av alkaline hydrolysis of shark, 
manta ray, squid, and other fish for producing proteins acceptable for food for 
humans and arimals. Even the utilization of mineral elemerts in ocean brine 
may be used profitably and phosphorous potassium and trace elements may pro- 
vide farmers with soil-enrichmert materials and for hydroponics. 

I cordially also recommend that a school of oceanography be established to 
study the extensive coastline water areas capable of producing food. The 
famous Schools of Oceanography of La Jolla, Calif., and Woods Hale, Mass., 
may be contacted for expert supervision and bases established in such areas as 
Seldovia, Valdez, Nome, or elsewhere. 
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I have sought assistance of the Atomic Energy Mutual Development Coopera- 
tive kund. This organization is expanding and now has over $40 million in a 
reserve fund for development of atomic energy. 

The United Nations scientists through their atomic energy development com- 
mittee and food and agriculture development committee has indicated the prac- 
ticality of initiating various methods of using atomic energy reactors for develop- 
ment of natural resources especially the production of food. 

The various national organizations can be immensely helpful in guiding indus- 
trial development and provide leadership in removing various problems to efficient 
operation of democratic government. The Industrial Areas Foundation has 
offered its services to communities in this connection—their address is 6 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It has been directed by Mr. Saul Alinsky, then 
technical consultant and prominent sociologist. ‘ 

My personal effort is made to help coordinate the various groups such as raw 
materials, power resources, labor unemployed especially during the winter 
period, Government institutions and all who may assist in establishing some 
desirable new industries as acid and alkaline hydrolysis and other food-processing 
projects from abstracts generously provided by United States Department of 
Commerce—of Small Business Administration for encouragement of royalty-free 
patented processes granted by the Government on a licensed basis. I have con- 
centrated my present effort to the study of conditions in the Anchorage and 
Matanuska Valley areas. I am hopeful that the Federal Government may assist 
in atomic energy development and related uses as a public works project and as 
a security measure for Armed Forces use. This may provide a continued employ- 
ment to Alaskans and a memorable accomplishment for use to future generations 
as a service of their Government. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Czapuinskl. 


(Whereupon, at 6:22 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. on Friday, September 23, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:10 p. m., in the 
conference room, Headquarters, Elmendorf Air Base, Hon. Leo W. 
O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will be in order. Proceed, Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assort. General, could you for the record identify yourself 
and the military personnel you have with you, please? 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. J. H. ATKINSON, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ALASKA COMMAND; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. STOUGHTON, UNITED STATES 
ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF, ALASKA COMMAND; AND COL. CARL Y. 
FARRELL, DISTRICT ENGINEER, ALASKA DISTRICT 


General Arxinson. J. H. Atkinson, lieutenant general, United 
States Air Force, Commander in Chief, Alaska Command; Brig. 
Gen. Thomas R. Stoughton, Army Chief of Staff, Alaska Command; 
Col. Carl Y. Farrell, district engineer, Alaska District. 

Mr. Assort. I think, General Atkinson, if you would like to pro- 
ceed in your own way you might describe briefly the mission of your 
command in Alaska in general terms and with particular reference to 
your mission here. 

General Arxtnson. As you probably know, the Alaska Command 
is a unified command operating under the Secretary of Defense. The 
Air Force, in the case of this area, is designated as the executive agency 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Therefore, I get my directives ordinarily 
through the executive agency, which is the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force. However, I do work for the Secretary of Defense. 

Without going into the details of the mission of this command, 
generally it is to defend Alaska and the air approaches through the 
Arctic to this area in the defense of the continental United States. 

There are several subordinate missions. I don’t believe you are 
interested in those. In general, that is the general mission. 

I suppose I should state we have a support mission here, however, 
that is a very important one, and that is that we are to establish, 
maintain in operating condition, the support of a strategic air offensive 
from this area should it ever become necessary. 

That is about it. 

Mr. Assort. The interest of the committee, of course, General, 
comes about in view of the responsibility of the committee for handling 
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probably 90 percent of the legislation that affects the Territory of 
Alaska, and because of the rather prominent role that the military 
plays in Alaska, a determination of how the relationship between the 
Territorial function and the military from the Territorial standpoint 
might be on a maximum sound basis, and what problems exist on 
which assistance might be given. 

If you could in your own way point up some of those things which 
affect the performance of your mission here and your relationship 
with the civilian population and the Territorial government, it might 
be helpful. 

General Arkinson. About all I can say on that subject, if I under- 
stand the query, is our relations with the Territorial government 
leave nothing to be desired that I know of. We get along well so far 
as I am concerned with the local communities. 

Mr. Assorr. How many establishments do you have in Alaska under 
your command? 

General ArKinson. There are a great number of them, but I 
think you would be more interested in the large ones. 

Mr. Assorr. The major ores. 

General Arxrnson. I think I could name those for you. Starting 
on the Aleutian chain, a naval operating base at Adak, about 1,200 
miles out, a rather large station, population of 2,000 or something 
like that. They have a fair harbor there that will take good sized 
vessels and a good flying field. 

Coming on back to the other large naval operating base, it is at 
Kodiak on the Island of Kodiak itself. It also has a rather expensive 
flying field at Mid Harbor. 

Then we come into the mainland of Alaska here at Elmendorf 
where you are now located, the Air Force base, and a large Army 
post 3 miles from here, and the headquarters of the United States 

Army forces in Alaska. Then up north of the Alaska Range in the 
Fairbanks area we have 2 large air bases, the Ladd Air Force base, 
and 26 miles down the Alean Highway we have the Eielson Air Force 
Base, which is also a large installation. 

That comprises the major installations of the command. There 
are numerous radar sites, small landing fields, that we can use for 
dispersal purposes and for staging operations, but that is the main 
installations, 

Mr. Assorr. The subcommittee only a couple of days ago returned 
from Nome, and is it correct that the military is withdrawing from 
the Air Force base there? 

General Atkinson. Yes; that is substantially correct, We tried 
to withdraw at least a major portion of the military forces from Nome 
for some time. We have no requirement, which we have available 
at least, to have a military installation of any consequence at Nome. 
However, the flving field will still be there the same as it is when we 
had Air Force units there. The CAA has taken over the responsibility 
of running it. In fact, they already have that responsibility. We 
have not had any military forees of any consequence in Nome for 
some years. So there is really no big change except we are just moving 

few people out. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you feel that Nome is not a strategic point? 

General Arxinson. Nome is not a strategic point in a military 
sense. 
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Mr. O’Brien. The statement was made by someone up there—I 
have forgotten who it was—that Nome was expendable. Actually, 
wouldn’t the people of Nome be safer if it was not a target area? 

General Arxinson. I think you are quite right. I feel this way 
about it: that if we had a military installation there, such as where 
we could afford to put, say, a squadron, or something like that, the 
people of Nome would be in considerably more danger than they are 
now because it would become a military target. As Nome stands 
now and will when we get down to a very small number, say, 25, 
Nome will have no military significance whatever. I see no reason 
for them to expect any attack from a military standpoint. There 
would be no objective in it. 

Mr. Assorr. General, what is the nonmilitary definition of defense 
perimeter? Does that have a common meaning or is it simply a 
term used perhaps by nonmilitary people to describe a military 
operation? 

General Arxinson. I think in the sense of a large area like Alaska 
you are speaking about that? You have defense perimeters around 
small areas sometimes in Army terms. 

Mr. Azpsorrt. In the generic sense, perhaps a half a dozen people, 
who must be presumed to be responsible citizens, seem to be a little 
disturbed—this is on the Seward Peninsula—and they quoted previ- 
ous commanders in Alaska as saying that “‘the Seward Peninsula was 
outside the defense perimeter of the United States.”’ 

General Arxinson. I don’t think that is right at all. I know the 
former commanders that preceded me on this job. I don’t believe, 
if they made such a statement, they intended it that way. 

Mr. Assorr. A part of it at least was based on what | believe was 
a Senate Armed Services Subcommittee finding that simply went into 
some of the questions of the defensibility of the Seward Peninsula and 
perhaps did not go to the question as to whether or not an attempt 
would be made to defend it. 

General ATKINSON. May I talk in general terms here for a minute? 

Mr. Apsorr. Yes, sir. 

General Atkinson. To try to explain what you are thinking about. 

I am not giving up, as the Commander in Chief of Alaska, defense 
of any part, not | foot of the Territory of Alaska. We are going to 
defend all of it to the best of our capability. It gets around to a 
question of how best to dispose the military forces available to you in 
order to make that defense practicable. It so happens that air power, 
as everyone in this room knows, has great flexibilitv, and we can do a 
lot more, in my opinion as a military man, towards, for instance, 
since Nome has been brought up, defending Nome the way our 
forces are now disposed than we possibly could by stationing limited 
forces there and exposing them on the perimeter of the defense system. 

If we had a unit located, for instance, at Nome, we have no warning 
system out toward the land masses of the Chukotskiy Peninsula, so 
any attack would be right on top of us before we had time to get air- 
planes even on the alert into the air. So to me, exposing the military 
forces on the perimeter in this day and age, an air age, where there is 
no warning system to back it up, would be a very foolish move on the 
part of the military. 

Mr. Anpsorr. And vou have not vet reached an agreement with the 
people who occupy the Chukotskiy Peninsula so you can set up a 
warning system there? 
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General Atkinson. No, sir. Of course, some people have said, 
I have had some people here tell me, ‘‘Well, the Soviets have seen 
fit. to locate some airbases on their perimeter.’’ I admit they have. 
That is their business. I hope they continue to do it. 

Mr. Assort. I think, General, your answer was squarely and pre- 
cisely on point. It would have been a little disturbing to anyone— 
and again it was probably local interpretation as to what may have 
been said or concluded. 

Mr. O’Brien. General, while we were in the vicnity of Nome we 
heard some rather glowing reports about the Eskimo National Guard 
— up there. Were they overenthusiastic or is that quite a valuable 
aid? 

General Atkinson. I don’t know just what they said, of course, 
but I think that the Eskimos that we have in the National Guard here 
are really quite valuable. They are quite valuable in the Ground 
Observer Corps, for one instance, and we also have them integrated 
into the Army National Guard, Scout Battalions. I think it is very 
possible in terms of emergency in time of war they would be invaluable 
in that capacity. 

Mr. O’Brien. We also were given the impression they were not too 
vulnerable to subversion, that they were very loyal. 

General Atkinson. | think that is true. I believe it is. They did 
a very fine piece of work recently when we were unfortunate enough 
to lose a Neptune Patrol Bomber at Gambell, St. Lawrence Island. 
You probably read it in the newspaper. They did a fine job in getting 
skin boats and getting out there and getting the naval personnel out 
of the bomber and getting them back up where they could get medical 
aid. They are quite loyal people, I think, and I think we should 
carry on the program as now envisioned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Assortr. General, I think the record will bear owt, and I 
trust Colonel Libby has reported to you, there is nothing but praise 
for your own cooperation in carrying out your functions in the Alaska 
Command. They list you as a senior, senior sourdough, which is 
much to the advantage of public relations timewise in the Territory. 
But there were at Fairbanks, and we understand there will be before 
the hearings in Anchorage are completed today, some questions 
raised as to the public relations, if you please, the arrangements be- 
tween Fairbanks and Ladd Field and Eielson, which go to having 
created a forum so that the military and civilian can get together 
to thrash out your problems. What directions have you given to 
your subordinates in the Territory to assure that the civilian popula- 
tion can come in to meet on the various problems that arise in road- 
making, antinoise committees, or things along that line? 

General Arxinson. I have given no specific directions to them. 
In fact, it never occurred to me to do such a thing. It is such an 
elementary thing for a military commander to get along with the 
civilian community that I never thought of it as being necessary. 
I have at times, from time to time, in talking to the component 
commanders, when I was new up here and they were new to me, 
emphasized the fact we certainly want to have a working agreement 
with the local communities, and I haven’t gone much beyond that. 

Mr. Assorr. The questions have been raised as to whether or not 
the policy in the Alaska Command on so-called competing businesses 
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is the most desirable one or the most equitable one at the present time 
with respect to operation of places of entertainment on the base where 
liquor is sold, some of the services which might be supplied from the 
civilian side, but where, in effect, according to the testimony they are 
rather: self-contained units. Is there an overall Air Force policy or 
an overall Department of Defense policy which rather rigidly governs 
what activities will and will not take place under prescribed circum- 
stances? Or is there a good deal of discretion in the command as to 
what facilities for the convenience and utilization of the military will 
be installed? 

General Arxinson. You are thinking about something entirely 
foreign from post exchanges, commissaries and so forth? 

Mr. Assorrt. It would start with post exchanges and commissaries 
and branch out to such items as operation of trailer camps, the normal 
dry cleaning, repair and what have you facilities that are supplied 
civilians in common on competitive basis outside of military reser- 
vations. 

General Arxinson. Of course, to start with, the commissaries and 
the post exchanges are set down. We are told exactly what we can 
do about that, by regulation if not by law. So we just follow the 
regulations on that, all of the three services, the Department of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

I didn’t know we had any problem on trailer camps. 

Mr. Assort. It is quite possible that the problem is not of a 
stature which some of the witnesses who appeared would suggest 
that it is. 

Mr. O’Brien. It only came up from two witnesses. 

General Arkinson. I heard something about it one time at Eielson. 

General Stroucuron. I think that is the case. 

General Arxinson. I can tell you about the Air Force. It has 
been a policy where necessary to take care of dependents to allow 
trailer camps to be established on military installations. That has 
been the general broad policy, and I think any military commander 
here under the circumstances here would have to do something 
about it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think any civilian would approve unless running 
a competing trailer camp. 

General Arkinson. I certainly don’t like trailer camps. Every 
time we got into the business of running trailer camps we delayed 
the day we got adequate quarters, and I would rather just do without 
them. Sometimes you get pretty badly pushed and have to do 
something about them. 

As to entertainment, I don’t know just what establishment you 
are thinking about. There is some merit, however, to maintaining 
some type of facilities, at least, on a military base itself so that the 
boys can have some homelike atmosphere at least. In other words, 
you don’t encourage them to go downtown necessarily every evening 
of the week. I think that those things certainly should be provided. 

Mr. Assotr. Does the cost of living in Alaska considerably affect 
what you must do on your military establishments that might not 
perhaps be done so extensively in the 48 States? 

General Arxrnson. Yes, the cost of livi ing has something to do with 
it all right. Of course, the main thing as far as the cost of living is 
concerned, the main thing that helps us out is having onbase housing, 
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a well-stocked commissary, and a well-stocked and well-run post 
exchange. That is the best thing you ean do for a soldier, airman or 
sailor in Alaska from a cost standpoint. 

Mr. Assorr. There has been considerable testimony and a good 
deal of informal comment on “bootlegging” items off the reservation, 
that is, items that might be purchased at something less than the 
price which would be paid for in the stores at Fairbanks and at 
Anchorage and thus filtering it into homes in direct competition with 
local merchants. 

General Arkinson. I think what that stems from—I imagine so 
because I have heard that now for a long time, the same thing, the 
same charge—is that somebody comes and buys a pound of butter 
at the commissary and pays 30 cents for'it and takes it downtown 
and sells it for 60 or gives it to somebody downtown, or some item 
out of the post exchange. Is that what they are referring to? 

Mr. Assorr. Apparently, ves, sir. 

General ATKINSON. I don’t doubt at all that is going on. I am 
quite sure that it is. I have been in the service about 30 years and 
1 have heard that same charge all of that period of time. I don’t 
think it is going on to any appreciable extent whatever. I just don’t 
believe it. 

Mr. O’Brien. It would be individual cases to a great extent? 

General Arkinson. It would be some individual cases. 1 have 
known of several people getting court-martialed, officers in two in- 
stances, buying something from the commissary or post exchange in 
some quantity, maybe case lots. But just individual cases, I know of 
no way of stopping it completely. It is something you have to keep 
after all the time, and I expect a little bit of it is going on. I have an 
idea some unauthorized person will get into the PX for a pack of cigar- 
ettes or a carton, something like that. 

Mr. Urr. Do you make any effort to check the type of supplies 
that a certain person is buying, if somebody came in and bought a 
case of milk every day? 

General Arkinson. They have a system on that. I can’t tell you 
just how it is run, but you can’t just go in and buy a case of milk every 
day. There is a record kept in the commissary. They know what I 
buy each month. 

Mr. Urr. They do check that? 

General Arkinson. Yes, they do check it. 

Mr. O’Brien. If these benefits for the military personnel were 
meager, it would affect your rate of reenlistment, would it not, par- 
ticularly of people serving in Alaska where the cost of living is great 
and the distance is great? 

General Arkinson. Yes, I would say so. I would say not only 
affect Alaska, probably it would affect it throughout the whole 
service. 

Mr. O’Brien. Some of these witnesses claim that there was a hidden 
cost in providing these fringe benefits, but there also would be a cost 
of training new men to replace those who didn’t reenlist. Wouldn’t 
you think one would more than balance off the other? 

General Arkinson. As you well know, I am sure, there isn’t any- 
thing more important to the armed services now than getting some 
people and training them well and then keeping them. That is our 
big trouble—we don’t keep them. And if we don’t do something to 
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induce them to stay in, Mr. O’Brien—I don’t say commissaries and 
PX’s will do it, but certainly that helps out. Medical services and all 
so-called fringe benefits. If we just kicked all of the. fringe benefits 
out, | don’t think we can afford to do it. 

Mr. O’Brien. It would be a very bad form of economy? 

General ArKtNson. I think so. 

Mr. Urr. I think the biggest complaint was the boys who get a 

25-percent cost-of-living allowance were violating those privileges 
more than any military personnel, and there was no complaint on 
military personnel except in the case in Kodiak where they claim they 
were buying the dry cleaning down in Seattle at the same cost it would 
be if it were done locally. 

General Atkinson. I don’t know about that one. 1 could look that 
up and send vou a statement on that. 

Colonel Lissy. You will see the commander there who is well 
briefed on that. 

Mr. Assorr. Along that same line, several statements were made 
as to the ordering of boycotts on businesses or boycotting towns, and 
I believe that when the record is completed, if there appear to be gaps 
there, that will be time enough to make probably some _ pointed 
comments. 

General ATKINSON. Where was the boycott? 

Mr. O’Brien. Fairbanks. 

Mr. Asgorr. One individual who claims he was “boyeotted.”’ An- 
other one involved an “official Navy boycott”’ 

Colonel Lissy. Mr. Gillam said that in Fairbanks. 

Mr. O’Brien. He made verv clear that the condition alleged did 
not exist today, it was a previous condition, he was no longer boy- 
cotted, although he was suffering some economic pain. 

Mr. Assortr. The statement, a little difficult to believe, that 2 
noncoms, or at least 1, was said to have come in shortly after a disagree- 
ment between him and the commanding general and said they had 
been threatend with reduction in rank to that of private if they 
purchased liquor in the store. I wondered which commanding 
officer took the trouble to find these two sergeants to tell them about it. 

Along this line an old question which has been raised repeatedly. 
It is asserted that food purchased for use by or on defense establish- 
ments in Alaska is, of course, transported in many instances by 
Government transportation up here, presumably perishable food, 
rather than being purchased through wholesalers in the Northwest or 
wholesalers here in the Territory. What is the overall Air Force 
policy or the command policy with respect to purchase of perishables, 
your foods? 

General ATKINSON. We buy all we can buy right here in Alaska. 
As a matter of fact, some of the things that I know of. we use an 
awful lot of potatoes raised in Matanuska Valley. There aren’t 
too many perishables raised here, to come right down to it. There 
are a few cabbages, potatoes, carrots. 

Mr. Assotr. How about canned goods? 

General Atkinson. There is none manufactured here. 

Mr. Ansorr. Are those purchased in Seattle? 

General Atkinson. I don’t know where thev are purchased because 
they are purchased by the a ar r Corps of the Army, and they 
might be purchased in Seattle or most any place. 
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Mr. Assorr. That is apparently the point not understood by 
several witnesses who appeared, that you people, as we understand 
it, are not the purchasing agent. 

General ATKINSON. We have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Asgort. It is delivered to you, and if there is a complaint, it 
should be directed to the Corps which has the responsibility for 
purchasing? 

General ATKINSON. That would have to be taken up at the Wash- 
ington level. 

Mr. Assorr. One other thing that has to do with what was assert- 
edly Washington level was the authority which the people have to 
cooperate in certain joint public works or public improvement activi- 
ties, on roads, for example. What is the policy with respect to making 
available Defense Department funds where access roads into or 
through nearby municipalities are involved? 

General Arxrnson. Colonel Farrell, do you know the answer to 
that one? 

Colonel Farreu. Partially. As I understand it, on Defense De- 
partment funds, as such, appropriated by Congress for Defense De- 
partment use, it is unlawful, written into the act, for these funds to 
be used off the military reservation. I don’t remember the number 
of the act. Perhaps some of you do. Early in World War II there 
was an act written into law to just cover the case you mentioned, 
whereby access was required to military establishments that would 
not be required had the military establishment not been built in this 
particular location. Therefore, it was not fair to ask the city or the 
county or the State to build a road in. And under this act, access 
roads to military installations were constructed, and I think I am 
correct in saying the Bureau of Public Roads is the Federal adminis- 
trator of this act. 

I know several cases since the war where this same act has been 
used. The procedure is to go through military channels, through the 
transportation department. The Bureau of Public Roads make the 
surveys and estimates and put up the money for it out of a revolving 
fund or some type of fund they have for this purpose and usually call 
on the State highway department, if it is in the States, to do the con- 
struction work. 

I believe I am also correct in that this procedure has recently been 
used at Kodiak, which—I am told by the public works officer that the 
road from the reservation boundary into Kodiak is to be improved by 
the Bureau of Public Roads under this act. We have suggested to 
the loeal people who want more access roads to military installations 
to help in controlling traffic in the city that this act be resorted to to 
acquire these roads. 

Mr. Apporr. That is one of several questions which, we under- 
sane, when we have our typed copy that we would like to make 
railable to your people so that they can briefly present answers. 

There are two overall questions, one on the present military with- 
drawals in the Territory of Alaska. Do you feel that you have sub- 
stantially withdrawn or presently under military withdrawal your 
anticipated future needs, that is, in the foreseeable future? 

General Atkinson. I think so, substantially. You never know 
exactly what a new weapon system requirement might be as far as 
attainment of land is concerned, but I don’t contemplate any request 

for any big military withdrawals in the future. 
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Mr. Axssorr. Have you had complaints from the Territory that 
you are holding areas, lands of which, in their view, are not being 
utilized by the military? 

General Arxrnson. I haven’t had anyone come out and write me 
a letter personally or talk to me personally about it, that is, any 
official in the Territory. I bave heard indirectly, though, that some 
people thought we had more lands withdrawn than we needed, yes. 

Mr. Assortr. Again, that is one of the things the people in your 
command would be prepared to comment on? 

General ArKinson. Yes. 

Colonel Farreuu. I have some figures that might be interesting 
on that. 

We have either had for military use—this is Army and Air Force 
only. That is the only one I have real estate activity with. We 
have had under use permit or withdrawal in Alaska 6,809,042.44 
acres of land up to date. We have relinquished to the Department of 
the Interior 3,070,462.46 acres of that land, leaving a balance held 
in withdrawals or permits of 2,268,134.06 acres. 

In addition to that, there is in the Department of the Interior at 
the present time a request for 163,107 acres for the Army, 58,289 
acres for the Air Force. There has been approved by the Department 
of the Air Force and the Department of the Army an additional 
171,133 acres for the Army and 109,407 acres for the Air Force. 
Those have not been sent to the Department of the Interior requesting 
withdrawal. That would give us a total of 2,770,070.06 acres of land. 

I might qualify my statement again by saying this does not apply 
to the Navy, it does apply to the Air Force, Army, including the 
Alaska communication system and National Guard. 

General Arkinson. I have a policy I have talked over with the 
commanders at several meetings, and we have a directive out, we will 
constantly review our land requirements and see if we really need 
what land we have got, because the charge is always coming up that 
the military has more land than we need. Once in a while we find 
out they are right. When we do we turn it back to the Department 
of the Interior. Unfortunately, there is a pretty good lapse of time 
between the time the transaction is processed before the people up 
here find out about it. I mean, just because we relinquish some land 
doesn’t mean anybody can get access next week or next month. 

Colonel Farrrit. Less than 1 percent of the land we have turned 
beck has been restored to public domain. 

Mr. Ansorr. They must first declare it surplus, isn’t it, and poll 
all other Federal agencies? 

Colonel Farreiyi. After we have done that and it has been turned 
back to the Department of the Interior, they have been very slow in 
putting it back under the public domain for homesteading and other 
uses, 

General Atkinson. That is one of the erroneous ideas people in 
Alaska get: After we relinquish the land, they still think we are hold- 
ing on to it because they haven’t heard about it being released. 

Mr. McFarvanp. Is it my understanding that 3 million acres is 
still not back im public domain? 

General Arktnson. I understand less than 1 percent has been re- 
stored to public domain. By that I mean for homesteading and for 
other people to buy. 
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Mr. Assorr. One other question. When the Congress reconvenes 
in January there will be before the subcommittee, which Mr. O’Brien 
heads, for at least 12 consecutive sessions of Congress, the last 6 Con- 
gresses, legislation proposing statehood for the Territory of Alaska, 
whether joint legislation for the Territory of Alaska and Hawaii or 
separate bills for one at a time. Are you in a position to state as the 
Alaska Command commanding general what the effect of statehood 
would be on the Territory of Alaska? Are you entitled to have a posi- 
tion on statehood for Alaska? 

General Arkinson. Well, I suppose I] could have a persone] posi- 
tion on it. I don’t know that [ am entitled to have any official posi- 
tion on it. Asa matter of fact, | have purposely not formed any real 
opinion about the merits of statehood versus Territory for Alaska. 
As a military commander, I feel that the question is completely out 
of my field. Since it is a controversial one and I have to live here, | 
would like to stay out of it. 

Mr. Ansorr. One of your rather distinguished predecessors, Gen- 
eral Twining, I believe, stated when asked the same question some- 
time back, that in his personal view—and I believe he made it clear 
it was a personal view—he could not believe that statehood would 
harm the military department in the Territory of Alaska but that, if 
statehood presumes greater stability in the area and perhaps a stabil- 
izing of the economy, then surely that would complement the military 
situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anrnorr. I believe it is understood that sourdough or no, you 
would prefer not to state an opinion, even though it might be a 
personal opinion. 

General Arkinson. | would prefer not to. 

Mr. O’Brien. Gentlemen, I think we all feel you have been very 
kind and patient and helped us a great deal in our inquiry up here. 
I personally have no further questions. You have answered a great 
many which were in my mind. But if any of the other members 
have any questions, they may proceed. 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions. 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. I do want to say that Colonel 
Libby has been very solicitous of our —, 

Mr. Asrorr. I might say, General, I am sure the people at my 
level sincerely appreciate it, and perh: aS we get a little better oppor- 
tunity to observe some of your junior officers. You have a group 
of people who have markedly high morale, which must reflect on your 
commanding ability. While we usually in offshore areas are either 
at the mercy or are guests of some arm of the Defense Department, 
[I think we have rare ly had the assistance and cooperation we have 
had thus far on the trip, plus one takeoff excellently completed, which 
I am sure none of us will ever forget. 

General ATKINSON. I certainly am glad you could come up with us. 

Mr. O’Brien. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 


vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the 
public library, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

Is Mr. White here? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. White, would you state your full name and 
organization for the official record? 


STATEMENT OF BARRIE WHITE, PRESIDENT, OPERATION 
STATEHOOD, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Wuire. My name is Barrie White. I was born in upstate 
New York and grew up around Boston, Mass. 

Mr. O’Brien. What part of the State of New York? 

Mr. Wurre. Little Falls. 

Mr. O’Brien. My neighborhood. 

Mr. Wuire. I am a graduate of Harvard University. My wife 
and I have lived in Anchorage, Alaska, for 8 years. We have two 
Alaskan-born children and have built our permanent home and 
intend to stay here. I am here to represent Operation Statehood, of 
which I am president. Operation Statehood was formed 2 years ago, 
immediately after the statehood hearings conducted here by the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Butler. It began with half a dozen private 
citizens sitting around a living room in the evening, discussing their 
frustration at being able to do so little to obtain statehood, and has 
grown to provide an outlet and a forum for citizens in all walks of life 
in their undaunted quest for statehood. We are still informal, non- 
partisan; our funds are derived from nominal dues and small voluntary 
contributions. I suppose we must be classified as a pressure group, 
but it is the kind of pressure group I am proud to be a member of. 

Very few of us are experts in government, in finance, in law, in 
resource development. We'll leave that testimony to others. 

But here is what we do know: 

We know that Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867, and that 
article [1] of the treaty of purchase said this: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory. according to their choice, reserving their 
natural allegiance, may return to Pussia within 3 years: but if they should prefer 
to remain in the ceded territory they shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
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the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States, and 
shall be maintained and protected in the free eajoyment of their liberty, property, 
and religion. 


We know that very slowly and painstakingly progress was made, 
that late in the century Alaska got an organic act, that early in the 
1900’s a series of decisions by the Supreme Court culminated in a 
definition of Alaska’s status as an incorporated Territory, that begin- 
ning in 1912 Alaska was allowed to elect a Delegate to Congress, and 
that in 1916 the first Alaska statehood bill was introduced. 

We also know that none of these things, singly or collectively, have 
redeemed that pledge made in the treaty of purchase. 

We know that no future other than statehood was ever intended 
for an incorporated territory, that the territorial form of government 
is at best temporary and inadequate, that all other territories save 
Hawaii have long since been admitted to statehood. We know that 
Alaska has fulfilled the requirements set forth in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 for the admittance of territories to statehood; that 
Alaska has greater resources and population than had most of the 
present States upon admission. 

We know that Alaskans, upon whom the responsibility and finane- 
ing of statehood will fall, are eager and competent to assume that 
responsibility. We know that they testified 10 to 1 for statehood 
when the Senate committee was here in 1953. We know that one 
Territorial legislature after another has memorialized unanimously 
for statehood. These are the elected representatives of the people. 

Every congressional committee that has ever reported on Alaska 
statehood has reported favorably. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Party platforms endorse statehood for Alaska. For years one 
Gallup poll after another has shown overwhelming public opinion 
favoring statehood for Alaska—the latest showed 82 percent of the 
American people in favor, with only 7 percent opposed. The national 
press is virtually unanimously favorable, joined with many national 
magazines such as Collier’s and Fortune. Nearly every reputable 
national organization has again and again and again asked for Alaskan 
statehood. These include: The American Legion, the National 
Grange, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the A. F. of L., the CIO, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church, the Kiwanis Club, Attorneys General Association, Lions 
International. The list is endless. 

We can experience in our own lives, observe with our own eyes 
what happens—or doesn’t happen—without statehood. It may sound 
trite and emotional to some people, but believe me, old phrases like 
taxation and conscription without representation have real everyday 
meaning for Alaskans. I can remember clearly the day during spring 
vacation when I was in high school and my daddy said to me, ‘It’s 
time you learned something about your Government. We’re going 
to Washington.’’ So we went, and we met our Representative and 
our Senators. We sat in the galleries and listened to the debates. 
We went to the White House, the Library of Congress, to the Supreme 
Court, and I learned, and I began to get a sense of participation and 
a sense of history. Now I’ve got children of my own, and I’d like 
someone to tell me what I’m going to tell them as they grow up. 
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On the more practical side, we can see very well the impossible job 
our able Delegate has in Washington without full voting representa- 
tien in both Houses of Congress. We can see the delay, waste, 
inefficiency and inaction resulting from a jungle of redtape and the 
distance between the governing agencies and the governed. We see 
Alaska left out of national programs in which it would automatically 
participate as a State. We see programs for development delayed or 
hamstrung. Many of us have entertained potential investors from 
the States in our homes who feel that only statehood can create the 
atmosphere and sense of permanence they need to make long-range 
plans. 

We are sometimes told there are “problems” in connection with 
statehood. Well, we know this too, only up here we call them 
opportunities. The problems get worse, the opportunities go unreal- 
ized as a result of not having statehood. While we know that state- 
hood is not a cure-all, we also know that only statehood will give us 
the tools we need to solve the “problems” or make the most of the 
opportunities. 

The important point is that the solution of these problems, the 
realization of these opportunities, in other words, the development 
of Alaska through statehood is a must for the Nation. 

No one gains by keeping a potentially rich and productive country 
in a deep freeze. The Nation’s defense and its expanding economy 
require the full utilization of Alaska’s resources of oil, minerals, the 
forests and the seas. Its rapidly expanding population will need new 
horizons. 

Scandinavia and Finland, with similar latitude, climate and terrain, 
maintain a high standard of living for 13 million people in an area 
two-thirds the size of Alaska. 

For many years military leaders both in Alaska and Washington 
bave been advocates of statehood. Why? Because they know the 
most easily defended country is a well-developed country, with 
local industry, a stable population, good communication and trans- 
portation facilities. 

And self-government and development of Alaska through statehood 
would relieve Congress of many of its problems. There may be 
bureaucrats who want to preserve the status quo, but it is axiomatic 
that reduction of bureaucracy means a saving in time and money. 
It is axiomatic that development brings an increase in income taxes 
and other revenues and reduces the necessity of Federal assistance 
programs. 

It is an intangible thing perhaps, but Alaska can also contribute 
much to the Nation’s heritage. The American traditions and way 
of life can be dedicated anew throughout the vast expanses of Alaska. 
Alaskans in turn can bring to the Nation’s council tables the vigor 
and vision of the frontier. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, here for America is a golden 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world that it means what it says 
about the supreme rights of the individual; that any group of people 
deserves the privilege of governing itself to the fullest possible extent: 
That the democratic way of life is superior. The United States, as 
a signer of the United Nations Charter, has assumed the obligation 
“to develop self-government, to take due account of the aspirations 
of the people, and to assist them in the progressive development of 
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their political institutions.’’ As someone so aptly phrased it, ‘It 
is late in the day to have any second-class citizens under the American 
flag.”’ 

One of the great problems in promoting Alaska in general and 
statehood in particular, has been the misconceptions that persist, the 
woeful lack of information about the Territory both in Washington 
and throughout the country. 

You have taken the trouble to come see for yourselves, and for that 
we are grateful. We realize that our testimony falls upon friendly 
ears, but we hope that you will aid us in educating the people at 
home as to what Alaska is really like. 

In turn we hope that if we may be of any assistance to you in your 
task you will call upon us. 

It has been a pleasure for us to meet and talk with you. 
you will return soon, and stay longer. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. White, you are making the principal statement 
for vour group, as | understand? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then forgive me if I ask you a few of the questions 
which I have in mind. 

I would like to ask you first how old you are. 

Mr. Wuarre. Thirty-two. 

Mr. O’Brien. And, secondly, why did you decide to cast your lot 
with Alaska rather than Little Falls? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, I must admit I moved from Little Falls when I 
was about 2 or 3 years old, not through any choice of my own. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you had a choice about staying. 

Mr. Wuirer. But my wife and I came to Alaska, as so many others 
have, because we heard about it and read about it, and so we came to 
see for ourselves. We traveled around the Territory and picked a 
spot to settle in, and the longer we stayed here, the more we liked it. 
The reasons are many. 

I think it is because there is so much to be done up here. It is a 
beautiful country, has a long way to go. The potentials are endless. 

One other point I think is that nearly everyone in Alaska has come 
here by choice and remains by choice, and that makes for a very 

vibrant community life. 

Mr. O’Brien. Now you came originally, even though you left at 
an early age, from New York State. One of the arguments that we 
hear in Congress against statehood, sometimes on the floor, sometimes 
in private discussion, is, “Well, it is going to cost a great deal of 
money. 


My State, New York, pays about 15 percent of all appropriations 
by the Government in the form of taxes. That is due to the fact that 
we have so many people there and so much capital. 

Now let us concede that anything it may cost to give Alaska state- 
hood, New York State would pay 15 percent. What can I tell my 
colleagues from New York we would get in return for that 15 percent? 

Mr. Warre. I think that we are all agreed Alaska is a very poten- 
tially rich country. One survey after another will turn up nearly 
every known metal. There is ample evidence that we will some day 
make a good oil discovery. The products of our seas are nearly 
endless. You can see now the beginning of the development of our 
forests. 
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I think all of these things and others I have mentioned will be 
enhanced by statehood. I think the Nation needs the products of 
Alaska. The Nation will gain in that respect. The Nation will 
also gain, of course, through increased Federal taxes and other revenues 
that come from increased production. 

Mr. O’Brien. And with the development of these great resources 
here, you figure that in the long-run the taxpayers of New York 
State would have lighter burden? 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir; I believe they will be the net gainer. 

Mr. O’Brien. They would pay a smaller share actually of the 
Federal taxes because a great flow of such taxes would come eventually 
from Alaska? 

Mr. Wuire. I am fully confident of that. 

Mr. O’Brien. And New York State, which seems to have almost 
as much capital as people, it would be a nice place for some of that 
capital to go? 

Mr. Waite. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott, do you have anything? 

Mr. Assort. If it is argued that the 4 seats which Hawaii and 
Alaska would obtain by admission, the seats in the United States 
Senate would result in 1 Senator for each 157,000 inhabitants, whereas 
the present average representation is 1 seat for each 1,589,000 in- 
habitants, do you consider that a valid reason for objections by 
major States, that is, your larger States, to admission of Alaska as a 
State? 

Mr. Wuirtr. That is very discouraging to us to hear that reason 
given. Of course, we had nothing to do with the framing of the 
Constitution. We like the way it is. We think it is an excellent 
document. It has done very well by the country throughout the 
vears. The Constitution deliberately set up the House of Repre- 
sentatives on a population basis. The Senate basis of two Senators 
for every State was set up likewise. We think the argument has no 
merit at all, that Alaska now has a greater population than twenty-odd 
States at the time of their admission. We probably have a greater 
population now than Nevada has. We feel that the place for repre- 
sentatives on population basis is in the House and not in the Senate. 

Mr. Apsorr. We are advised that Nevada passed the 200,000 mark 
in population for the first time about 6 months ago. 

Mr. Wuire. We are breathing hard on their necks. 

Mr. Apsorrt. If it is argued that Alaska is too big and too thinly 
populated to be a natural State. what would your response be? 

I might add that it is argued Hawaii is too small and too heavily 
populated. 

Mr. Wuire. I cannot see that has anything to do with it. | 
suspect mavbe the source of that argument is m a large State in the 
Southwest of the United States which would, upon the admission of 
Alaska, become the second largest State in the Union. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott, I was interested in your previous line 
of questioning. As you know and I know, two of the staunchest 
advocates of that population representation in the Senate come from 
my State, and I cannot recall that, as a newspaperman covering the 
legislature of the State of New York—both of those gentlemen served 
in that legislature and never once raised their voices in objection 
because an assemblyman from New York City represented 500,000 
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people in the assembly, while an assemblyman representative of upstate 
New York represented 12,000. There it was a good thing for their 
party. 

Now I do not want to be partisan in this, but I think we should 
apply and they should apply the same measuring rod to Alaska as 
they were willing to apply to their own State. I have told them that 
myself, so I am not running off to Alaska to make that statement. 

Mr. Wuirer. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Aszorr. In the Territory of Alaska, during the short time that 
the subcommittee has been here, several individuals to my knowledge 
have approached me and, I am sure, the members of the committee 
to say, ‘Bring your Members of C ongress to Alaska and let them see 
Alaska and they would never make Alaska a State.” What is your 
response to that? 

Mr. Wurre. Well, our direct experience has been directly to the 
contrary. We have found over the years that Congressmen, Senators, 
who have come to Alaska, many of them lukewarm at best about the 
proposition, have gone home rather enthusiastic about the Territory, 
about statehood, and about our future potential. 

If funds could be found, I would be the first one to suggest bringing 
every Member of the House of Representatives and the Senate to 
Alaska, and I feel fully confident of the result when they went home. 

Mr. Assorr. A gentleman in Hawaii told us last year that if they 
could get a simple majority of both Houses of Congress there during 
the same session of Congress they had no doubt but what those people 
would go back and provide statehood for Hawaii. Do you feel the 
same about Alaska? 

Mr. Wuire. I would rather not get involved in the politics of the 
statehood question. We have had a majority both ways, I believe, 
while the statehood question has been current in Washington, and we 
still have not got statehood. I rather think it is a question of keep 
pounding on the door of educating and acquainting Congressmen and 
Senators of both parties as to what Alaska is really like. 

Mr. Assorr. The committee had referred to it—I don’t know that 
the subcommittee chairman bas scheduled hearings on it—House 
Joint Resolution 213, which would propose to permit Alaska to 
become a county of the State of Washington and to permit Hawaii 
to become a county of the State of California. Do you have any 
observations on the purpose of that resolution? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, I have heard it said we are to all intents and 
purposes a county of the State of Washington. Now I have no 
personal opinion on that. I think perhaps in trying to get statehood 
that is one of the things Alaskans are trying to get away from. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say, in connection with these visits by 
Members of Congress, it has definitely been my impression that 
those who have come to Alaska were either converted or made more 
enthusiastic after their visit. But usually those who come are mem- 
bers of our committee in the House or its counterpart in the Senate. 
So we have the situation of where we report out a bill or bills favorable 
to Alaska, and then we run against a stone wall of indifference on the 
part of the other people who have not visited Alaska or Hawaii. 
What would you think of the idea of a very special committee coming 
to Alaska, a committee composed of the chairman and ranking member 
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Means, all of which have a direct or indirect connection with your 
problem? But, more important than that, on those committees you 
will find very often the men and women who have the real life or 
death power over legislation in Congress. And that would not be 
an overly large committee if you just limited it to the chairman and 
the ranking minority member. I think that that would be much 
less expensive than sending a simple majority of Congress. 

Mr. Wuire. I think that would be an excellent suggestion and we 
would be delighted to see them. 

Mr. O’Brien. I can’t guarantee they would come. I would like 
to see that because I believe you would get statehood very promptly 
if that happened. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. White, several witnesses have in their statements 
implied or stated directly that ‘‘the South is opposed to statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii’. Do you believe that to be true? 

Mr. Waiter. That has been my observation. Perhaps not solidly, 
but certainly the vast majority of the Southern Senators appear to 
be opposed to statehood. 

Mr. Assorr. What is your understanding as to why they would be 
opposed? 

Mr. Wuire. It is my understanding it is tied up with the civil- 
rights question, and their supposed control of Congress. 

Mr. Apsort. If two grounds are given, and I believe the principal 
one is ‘‘civil rights,’ that the additional Senators to be supplied or 
to come to Washington from Hawaii and Alaska would automatically 
be pro-civil-rights Senators—what would your response to be that? 
Is that an argument against admission or for admission or it it a 
correct assertion? 

Mr. Waite. Well, I think it is too bad we have to speculate about 
how the future Senators from Alaska and Hawaii might vote on 
particular questions. I think that would be largely a question of 
individuals, and I hate to see it tied up with the statehood question. 

Mr. O’Brien. So would we, but it is tied up. 

Now we had a young man who testified before us, I believe in 
Nome, from the University of Washington. He was somewhat em- 
barrassed and a little bit confuse d, put he did rip through a lot of 
things. He assumed that we were for statehood. But he offered 
what he considered a practical suggestion, because your principal 
obstacle in Washington is politics. Not necessarily the partisan type, 
but the very odd politics involving civil rights, involving the things 
Mr. Abbott has mentioned. 

Now there has been expressed—in fact tnis young man expressed 
the belief that if Hawaii came up by itself with this present adminis- 
tration supporting Hawaii, and not for the time being Alasha, that 
the Hawaiian bill might very well pass and, that if it did, you ‘could 
not stop statehood for Alaska. 

Now I know this is a difficult question to ask anybody in Alaska, 
a particularly difficult question to ask a group such as yours fighting 
for statehood, which is your main objective. Would you be willing 
to take that risk, to be a part of the deal, if you will, in the hope that 
you would get statehood sooner? Or would you prefer to continue 
as you have been, watching the bewildering maneuvers down in 
Washington, with one House passing it one year and the other one the 
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next year, and never the twain meeting? Would you take that cal- 
culated risk or be willing te? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, asa preamble, I agree with what Mr. Atwood said 
vesterday, that is, that Alaska has never been consulted on joining 
together or not joining together the bills. That does not answer your 
question. 

| think Alaskans 100 percent have no desire to stand in the way of 
Hawaii. In my own group, Operation Statehood, we considered as a 
matter of strategy, this thing. We put out some inquiries to Wash- 
ington, and we have advised that in the Senate the feeling of the 
leaders on the statehood question there was, unless the guaranty was 
given that Alaska would get consideration following the Hawaiian 
bill going through, that they would not go for any such deal. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean immediate consideration of the same? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. So we dropped the matter. We 
figured we did not have anything to say about it anyway and, so long 
as there appeared to be no chance of this coming to pass, we might 
just as well not get involved in it. We do not wish to stand in the 
way of Hawaii. I would say no administration or Congress that |] 
can conceive of would deny statehood to Alaska once it had been 
given to Hawaii. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you, but you can see the peculiar 
position that some of the friends of Alaska would be in if this very 
practical proposition came up, say, in the coming session of Congress. 
We would be, as far as the record vote is cone erned, i in the position of 
voting for statehood for Hawaii and not for Alaska, or not having 
an opportunity to vote for statehood for Alaska. If that should 
come about, I suppose we would have to play it by ear, but I would 
hate to think that the people of Alaska would think that their friends 
had deserted them when, in fact, their friends would only be following 
an expedient course which would bring statehood much quicker. 

Mr. Wuirs. If I were completely neutral in the thing and outside 
any connection with Hawaii and Alaska and were sitting in Congress, 

my only desire was to get the votes through sooner, and I had a chance 
to vote on one and no chance to vote on the other until the next 
session, | would go ahead and vote on the one. As you say, it is a very 
difficult question to answer. I think your friends in Alaska would 
fully understand any strategy that was decided on. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. White, from time to time, both from our acquaint- 
ances in Hawaii and acquaintances in Alaska, there has been an 
expression of a little unhappiness that the two were tied together in 
the bill reported from this committee. It should be understood that 
tying together came about only after many, many, many hours of con- 
ference, thought, research, and what have you, with exploration of 
several alternatives that have not been explored in the past. One of 
those involved a long-standing House rule which permits the calling 
up of statehood measures from the floor as a preferential matter. 

There is one other alternative, which is being considered, in looking 
over the history of statehood, up to the approval of the Arizona- 
New Mexico enabling acts. It has apparently not been used, and it 
would be this: That the committee report a separate Hawaii bill and 
a separate Alaska bill and request before the Rules Committee a 
‘Soint rule’ which would provide, in effect, 4 hours of debate on Alaska, 
whereupon the Committee of the Whole House would rise, report back 
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to the House, and that bill would be disposed of; then, in the same 
resolution, there would be established by vote of the House before 
either was debated, a section calling for 4 hours of debate on Hawaii, 
at which time they would rise and vote on Hawaii. What is your 
reaction to that? 

Mr. Wuire. I assume that no amendments are permitted under 
this procedure. 

Mr. Assottr. The Rules Committee sometimes decides in favor of 
closing a rule, which prohibits amendments other than those com- 
mittee recommended. There are those who argued at the time that 
the desirability of closing is related to objectionable features in the 
bill or are matters which even this committee is a little reluctant to 
finally decide for 435 Members of the House. But whether or not it 
was a closed rule, it has occurred to many Members that this ‘‘joint 
rule’ might be the one device which would set at rest those people 
who felt that they would not have an opportunity to vote on both 
bills at the same session of Congress. 

Mr. Wuirte. That is a new one to me. It sounds just off-the-cuff 
like a very sensible method to try. 

Mr. Aszorrt. I might add we spent 13 hours in front of the Rules 
Committee rather thoroughly debating issues, ranking from com- 
munism to the size of the area’s population, perhaps all the arguments 
that have been presented historically. But the decision that must be 
made strategywise, as you will recognize, is a very tough one. 

Mr. O’Brien. | might say at this point, on several occasions during 
our hearings I brought up the possibility of having an oninibus bill for 
Alaska. Mr. Atwood did a rather thorough job on it yesterday when 
he said that by the time we got through down in Congress we would 
have nothing left but the enacting clause. But | will tell you what 
I really had in mind: The possibility that we might be confronted 
with this very practical political consideration, where there might be 
a bill providing statehood for Hawaii with deferment for a year or 
two of Alaska. That is why I would like to have ready, at least in the 
works, an omnibus bill which would provide for Alaska many of the 
things you need here, the land grants, the proper handling of the 
fisheries, and so forth, because I felt that if there was a decision to go 
ahead with the Hawaii statehood bill and we had an omnibus bill 
ready for Alaska, it would be very difficult for Congress to turn down 
such an omnibus bill, because the only argument that could carry con- 
ceivably any weight against Alaska is the argument advanced by those 
who say Alaska is not yet ready for statehood. I say if we had an 
omnibus bill, even if it was held on an individual track for such an 
emergency, that it would answer that argument because that omnibus 
bill would provide the tools needed to get ready for statehood. In 
fact, it might be called a prestatehood bill. That was my thought, 
not to bundle all your desirable legislation in one bill and let it rise o1 
fall, because I still believe we should have separate bills on those prob- 
lems. But I would like to try to get ready an omnibus bill that could 
hit the main law and if we ran into one of those practical matters of 
Hawaii being given the green light. 

Do you think it would be desirable to have such a bill? Or do you 
think that would be a confession that you did not expect statehood, 
that you had abandoned your fight for statehood and were accepting 


half a loaf? 
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Mr. Wuirer. [ am representing Operation Statehood, Mr. Chairman, 
and so far as Operation Statehood is concerned, we considered last 
spring the possibility of asking for either separate bills or an omnibus 
bill, and we decided that so far as Operation Statebood is concerned 
we should stay strictly away from it. We are out to promote state- 
hood, and we feel any sideline issues would weaken our position. 

For myself, I can only say that, as others have said, it is a very 
difficult question for Alaskans. As Mr. Atwood so aptly phrased it 
yesterday, we are in a position of trying to get a full course meal; and 
—_ would be the omnibus bill, but it would not be quite the full 
meal. 

The way you have put it this morning, I think I have changed my 
mind a little bit. I think it might have a good chance of passage. 
That makes it all the more difficult than ever. The main danger I 
see is it might give us a large measure of economic freedom, political 
freedom, and I am afraid the end result might be to make Alaska 
statehood more a political football than ever in Congress. Beyond 
that it is difficult to comment. 

So far as trying separate bills is concerned, about the only advantage 
I can see—I think the same objection applies. About the only ad- 
vantage I can see is that Congress might get so sick and tired of con- 
sidering all the separate bills they would say, ‘Oh, what the heck. 
Let’s give them statehood and get it over with.” 

If separate ones are to be tried, I would like to see control of our 
fisheries used as a trial balloon. 

Mr. O’Brien. | have one further question. Is it your considered 
judgment that Canada is doing much more economically and in every 
other way for its territory which corresponds with Alaska? 

Mr. Wuire. I can’t qualify as an expert, but it is my observation 
the answer to that question would be “‘Yes.”’ 

I had a friend come through here some years ago. He wanted to 
prospect for uranium, and he had the Canadian maps in his hand and 
Alaska maps in his hand, and the Canadian maps were complete in 
every detail. The Alaska maps had a lot yet to be filled in from the 
development point of view. 

The absence of the capital gains tax, the advantage of that is 
obvious. 

In other respects, it has been my observation that Canada has been 
pretty forward in developing their western and northern area. 

Mr. O’Brien. And do you feel you have just as great or greater 
potential resources in Alaska as they have in those areas? 

Mr. Wuire. Greater. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then the obvious conclusion is that Canada is on 
the ball in developing its resources and the United States is not? 

Mr. Wuirte. I would say “Yes.” I am reluctant to continually 
throw the blame at Congress as I realize Congress is busy, has a lot 
of things to do. The only thing I would like to emphasize over and 
over again is that the people can do the job if they are given the tools. 

Mr. Assorr. One other question. If it is asserted that admission 
of Hawaii and Alaska, being noncontiguous territories, would lead to 
other like areas of population seeking statehood, what would your 
response be to that? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, there is nothing on earth that I know of to 
prevent any area in the world from applying for statehood. I under- 
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stand Newfoundland has considered it. 
their status recently. 

The distinction I would make—Alaska and Hawaii are independent 
Territories. The attempt to make them a State is manifest in their 
procedure. I think each case should be decided on its merits. 

Mr. O’Brien. In view of the length of time it has taken Alaska to 
become a State, wouldn’t you assume it would take at least 1,000 
years for Congress to make Formosa a State? 

Mr. Wire. That is a safe assumption. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have one further thought. I don’t know whether 
it is within your scope or not. But you are about to have a constitu- 
tional convention in Alaska. I think that is very important, because 
from time to time people in Washington who are grasping at straws 
in search of arguments against statehood say, “Well, you don’t 
even have a constitution.” I am glad to see that you are going to 
have one. 

And again, dipping into my knowledge of what goes on in my own 
State, I pray very earnestly that when you draw that constitution 
you don’t clutter it up with a lot of statutory matter as we have done 
in New York State. I think you have a great opportunity at this 
convention, you have an opportunity to draw a proper constitution, 
an opportunity which my State and a great many others wish they 
could have again. So if I may suggest, simply as a layman, not as a 
lawyer, vou keep that constitution simple. It is going to help you 
in Washington. Wouldn’t you say so, Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Asporr. Yes. And I would add one other thing, Mr. Chair- 
man: During the last days of hearings in our committee on H. R. 
2535, 84th Congress, the point was made that we had not really con- 
sidered line by line Hawaii’s constitution, which was adopted some 2% 
years ago. It might be suggested that the moment Alaska’s constitu- 
tion is framed and adopted that it be formally transmitted to the 
President and to the Congress for reference to the committee which 
must consider it, with a request that it be considered. And bear in 
mind that both title I and title I] of H. R. 2535 in many respects 
impose upon Hawaii and Alaska a requirement of a second look which 
was not imposed upon a vast majority of the 35 States which have 
come in since the Original 13 Colonies. 

In fact, a memorandum developed when two of us went back and 
examined the enabling acts on the floor, each of the 35 States, was 
most revealing. I believe Vermont came in with a 50-word enabling 
act, imposing upon them only the burden of adopting a constitution 
republican in form, and upon transmission of that constitution to 
the President, without any further action, they would be declared 
to be admitted. 

Ohio, of course, was declared to be admitted without that formality 
and, as you know, it was necessary—or believed to be necessary 
151 years later to consider and report forth and for the Congress to 
approve Ohio statehood. 

But bear in mind and please understand the significance of that 
approval of your constitution. It may well be viewed, unless an 
early look is had, as a second complete go-around on statehood by 
some Members of Congress. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is an excellent statement. That is so true. 
There are people in Washington who will look critically at every 
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word in that constitution and use it as an excuse to redouble their 
opposition to statehood. And that is why I urge so strongly, even 
though it is none of my business, that you make it as simple as ne 
because you remember the experience we had, | think, 1 
Puerto Rico. There were some very fine pious expressions of a 
in that constitution: The responsibility of Puerto Rico for the health 
and welfare of the children, and so forth, things that we would auto- 
matically insist we were for. But we had people who took out 
magnifying glasses down there and saw socialism and all the other 
busmesses in that. 

| might say that we are about to have a constitutional convention 
in New York State in 1958. We reexamine our constitutian periodi- 
cally. To see what we have cluttered up our constitution with is 
just a little sickening, because every time a pressure group, as you 
mentioned, wants to make very sure what they want is in the law 
they want to freeze it into the constitution. 

Mr. Assorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. | hope, Mr. White, you understand the length of 
this questioning and the course it has followed, because both Mr. 
Abbott and myself in these questions have raised some of the points 
we have heard raised in Washington, and your responses will be of 
value to those of us who favor statehood in answering the people 
who constitute that wall of opposition or indifference in Congress. 

Mr. Wuire. | am very glad to have had the opportunity, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am sure ‘that all Alaskans appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to meet with you and talk with you and get their views on the 
record. 

Again, if we can ever be of any help to you in the committee, 
I hope you will call on us. 

Mr. O’Brien. You made a very fine statement, 
I pass Little Falls I will bow deeply. 

(The resolution of Operation Statehood is as follows:) 

OPERATION STATEHOOD, 


ANCHORAGE CHAPTER, 
Alaska, September 30, 1958, 
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Anchorage, 







Leo W. O’Brien, 
House Office Bui ding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: I enclose a copy of a resolution passed by Operation 
Statehood right after vour suggestion was made during the hearings here. 

We ha’ e little hope that anything will come of it, but we certairly agree with 
vou as to its desirability and stand ready to cooperate at any time in any way 
possible. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that all the Alaskans I have talked with sinee 
your visit are unanimous in praising the thoroughness, fairness, and intelligence 
of the hearings conducted by you and your committee. I think one has to he a 
voteless Alaskan to appreciate how desperately we hope to make friends among 
Visiting Congressmen and how intently we watch your reactions and listen to 
what vou ha’ e to say, 

If Operation Statehood can be of any assistance to you or your committee, 
I trust you will call upon us, It was a pleasure for us to meet you. 
Si cprealy 

incerely, lca 


Hon. 
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RESOLUTION 


The directors of Operation Statehood, meeting in regular session in Anchorage, 
Alaska, on September 23, 1955, unanimously passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, every congressional committee which has come to Alaska has returned 
to Washington overwhelmingly in favor of Statehood for Alaska, and 

Whereas, congressional committees which have visited Alaska in the past have 
won the hearts and admiration of Alaskans by their diligence, understanding, and 
accomplishments, and 

Whereas, the Honorable Leo W. O’Brien, chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Interior and Insvlar Affairs Committee, which has just held hearings in 
Alaska, has suggested the formation of a special committee, composed of the 
majority and minority leaders of both Houses of Congress and the chairman and 
ranking minority member of each standing committee of both Houses, for the 
purpose of visiting Alaska, expressing assurance that if such a committee were to 
see Alaska firsthand Statehood would soon follow; Now therefore, be it 

Reso'ved, That Operation Statehood request Congress to form such a special 
committee; and be if further 

Reso ved, That Operation Statehood cordially invite said committee to come to 
Alaska during the first recess of the 2d session of the 84th Congress, and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Honorable Leo W. O’Brien for sub- 
mission to the full Horse Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and to Senator 
James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Payne. 


STATEMENT oF ANcIL PAYNE, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
ComMITTEB FOR OPERATION STATEHOOD 


Mr. Payng. My name is Ancil Payne. I run a trucking firm in 
and throughout the Territory of Alaska, and | am appearing as chair- 
man of the national affairs committee for Operation Statehood. 

May I precede my statement by saying that I believe all of the 
people in Anchorage, and I assume in other parts of Alaska, are deeply 
impressed by the tremendous schedule you men are keeping. [ 
believe that lots of people were under the impression that this perhaps 
was referred to as a junket, which I know strikes the chairman as a 
red flag. 

It occurred to me in looking over your schedule, checking through 
the number of hours you are keeping, that if I, as the manager of the 
trucking firm, were paying you truckdrivers’ wages you would be 
making $16,766.62, which is not bad, a year. 

Mr. Apsotr. Would you transmit that to the chairman of our 
committee, please? 

Mr. Payne. That is just regular truckdrivers’ wages, not ware- 
housemen’s wages. I think that is about $6,000 more than you are 
making for the last pay raise. 

We also wish to express our deep appreciation for the tremendous 
work you have done in the Alaska cause, and I think the chairman of 
your committee and your counsel deserve the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for your appearance before the Rules Committee, which is 
real action under fire. We have always received responses to our 
letters and questions we have sent to you. 

My statement is very short. 

As you recognize and as we recognize, the feeling for statehood is 
intense in the Territory. I am convinced that your suggestion of 
51 percent of the Members of the House being brought in this Terri- 
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tory would change the complexion of the entire Congress. And I am 
extremely interested in your statement about bringing the chairman 
and the first ranking member of various committees in. As a matter 
of fact, I would extend myself for the community of Anchorage and 
suggest that we would meet half of the cost of doing so throughout the 
Territory if you could convince the Speaker and minority leader and 
the rest to come here. 

What we need, Mr. Chairman, are missionaries. If we could just 
get across to the Members of the Congress that the fact that we live 
in a community that is not unlike many communities in upstate New 
York or Oregon or Idaho or in a dozen other States and that we have 
streets and drive cars and live in good homes and are intensely inter- 
ested in a democratic form of government, and that we are reasonably 
mature people and want democracy here—if we could just get that 
across to the people in a new way, I am sure we would not have the 
large number of people existing in the last Congress as being in that 
gray area of neither convinced that statehood was a bad thing or worth 
while and, therefore, vacillating between the two opinions. If we 
could just get that across through your committee and the rest of the 
people who have been here, we would realize statehood, I am certain, 
and we ask your assistance in that objective. 

The second thing I would like to say would be that, as the chair- 
man of the national affairs committee, we have thought long and 
seriously about the problem of the joint bills and the handling of those 
bills in Congress. We cannot from this location exercise our pre- 
rogatives or our thoughts particularly in that regard. You are close 
and on the scene. 

Your chairman, Clair Engle, whom I happen to know personally, is 
a magnificient person who understands what should be and should not 
be done. As policy, we are for statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, but 
as Operation Statehood we are for statehood for Alaska, and we take 
that particular position. 

The alternative of omnibus bills in statehood cannot help but 
remind me when I was in charge of the mess during the last war on a 
Navy ship that I used to frequently ask various officers if they wanted 
fillet or tenderloin steak, and when they chose I told them we would 
have Spam again tonight because there were not really good alter- 
natives. 

With that I close my testimony, thanking you for coming here and 
being as diligent as you have been throughout this period. 

Mr. O’Brien. I want to thank you for your statement. 

I wonder if you would call your group. I understand they are going 
to speak briefly individually. Then what we might do when they have 
finished with that is just sort of toss whatever questions we have or 
spray them, and in answering them when that time arrives, if on each 
occasion the one who is answering would identify himself for the sake 
of the voung lady taking the record. 

Mr. Payne. I have finished. The next person appearing is Joe 
Hong, who is appearing on Operation Statehood, a member of the 
board of directors. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH HONG, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, OPERATION 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. Hona. Mr. Chairman, my statement is very brief and with 
your permission I would like to give it on my feet. 
My name is Joseph Hong. Iam representing the Territorial Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. [I am the national director from Alaska to 
the national board of directors. 

As you probably know, the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is primarily a local community service organization, built upon 
the local level. There are some issues which the pational organization 
has felt transcend and go beyond the local problems. One of these 
issues is statehood for Alaska. 

During the past 4 years the national organization, through its some 
3,000 chapters, 200,000 members, located in 48 States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia, have nationally endorsed state- 
hood for Alaska. 

The national organization has felt that statehood for Alaska is a 
moral issue, and as a result, although Alaska is not a State, it has 
granted States rights to the Territorial Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in this respect: Without the granting of States rights, we would not 
have the privilege of having a national director sit on the national 
board. 

Secondly, we are also included in each national convention and in 
the rolleall of States. Alaska comes right after Alabma. 

Mr. Abbott mentioned the enthusiasm possibly which visiting 
Congressmen engender upon their visits to Alaska. I would like to 
illustrate this by telling the story of a fellow who is a Member of the 
House of Representatives in Congress at this time, Congressman 
Orvin Fjare from Montana. 

In 1953 Orvin Fjare was one of our 10 national vice presidents. 
He made a visitation to Alaska, and he told all of the Territorial JC’s, 
at that time he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, before 1 came to Alaska’’—this was 
his first visit—‘‘I voted at the national convention and also on the 
national executive board in favor of statehood for Alaska because | 
felt that they were morally entitled to it. Now that I have seen 
Alaska, I can see why I am all the more in favor of statehood and why, 
after seeing your great resources up here, that you need statehood to 
develop it.” 

I am very happy for the fact that this committee has had that 
opportunity to visit Alaska. I do not consider this an ordinary junket. 
I consider this a very informative session of this committee. 

I feel, too, that like Congressman Fjare and like the fellow Alaskans 
here in Alaska, that you believe that we have a moral right to state- 
hood, and now that you have seen Alaska you will be all the more 
convinced of the fact that we need statehood to achieve that Eskimo 
definition of Alaska which means “the great land.” With your 
individual help and cooperation, we Alaskans will help bring about 
that definition of Alaska as ‘‘the great land.”’ 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Payne. The next witness is Hon. Irene Ryan, a member of the 
legislature. I think she has filed a statement in addition to the one 
she wishes to give. 
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STATEMENT OF IRENE E. RYAN, MEMBER OF THE ALASKA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. Ryan. My name is Irene E. Ryan, 11744 14th. I have been 
a resident of Alaska for the last 14 years. 

I have filed a rather lengthy statement, and I have an extra copy 
here for you. 

Mr. O’BriEN. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF IRENE E. Ryan 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States Congress. My name is Mrs. John E, (Irene) Ryan. 
I am a member of the Territorial legislature having served in the house during the 
last session. I am a registered engineer, a housewife, and a mother. We have 
made Anchorage, Alaska, our home for the past 14 years. I am pleading today 
for statehood for Alaska. . 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


This nonsense verse from childhood days points up the relationship and situation 
of the people of Alaska under the Federal Government. On the one hand we are 
urged to develop our country, on the other hand you, the Congress of the United 
States retain to yourselves the tools with which we can accomplish that develop- 
ment. The previous cycles of interest and immigration from the States to this 
land have all ebbed, taking away from our storehouse of resources without leaving 
any development or social improvement in the Territory anywhere comparable 
to the total wealth that has been poured into the United States economy. 

A conservation policy that locks tight the doors is not the answer. Nor is the 
granting of special privilege and protection to pressure groups. To compound 
the difficulties encountered in pioneering and building homes and industries where 
natural conditions of terrain and climate are difficult the Alaskan citizen is fre- 
quently faced with either the lack of enabling laws or the necessity to beg for relief 
from restrictive laws, rules, regulations, and redtape. He finds his life in continual 
conflict with the plans of visionaries thousands of miles away or with impositions 
intended to discourage him which have been subtly introduced into Alaskan 
Legislature by established interests who do not want to lose their sinecure. 

3y now you are familiar with our prayers for relief and for assistance on a 
great many individual and specific problems. All too many of them affect the 
immediate needs of a country that is standing on the threshold of great economic 
development. More and more people are knocking at the Land Office doors and 
entering upon our lands. Major producing and industrial concerns are turning 
their attention to our oil and minerals, our forests, and power resources. In 
each instance will legislative action come too late? Will the citizen or industry 
with an honest plan for development be starved out, be forced by economic 
circumstance to turn back? The answer is not in the hands of Alaska but in 
yours, The very diverseness and extent of our needs makes the possibility of 
your giving them all attention remote. Would not granting statehood now be 
better than piecemeal legislation? 

‘‘When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws 
of Nature and Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
eonsent of the governed.,”’ 
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James Adams in his Mark of Democracy, remarks: 
“So long as any portion of our national domain has remained in a Territorial 
or dependent status, as Alaska, Hawaii, the Phillipines, Porto Rico, and other 
portions yet do, we have found ourselves forced to govern much as England did 
in the 18th century. We have declined, as England did, to accord complete 
self-government, have appointed officials, legislated for and even taxed the 
inhabitants without their consent, and done many if not most of the things for 
which we so heavily blamed England.” 

And under a chapter on Modern Imperialism in his Outline of History, H. G. 
Wells writes: 

“There has hitherto existed in the States no organization for and no tradition 
of what one may call nonassimilable possessions. The method of dealing with 
new territories was based on the idea that there cannot be in the United States 
system a permanently subject people—Alaska—remained politically undeveloped 
simply because it has an insufficient population for State organization * * *, It 
is improbable that either Puerto Rico or the Philippines will become States of the 
Union. They are more likely to become free states in some comprehensive 
alliance with both English speaking and Latin America * * *,. It is the older 
and more characteristic English tradition from which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence derives. It sets aside, without discussion, the detestable idea of ‘subject 
peoples.’ ”’ 

If the American tradition, if the concept of democracy as accepted and under- 
stood by America is not twisted and weakened, what are you, the Members of 
Congress, going to do in the case of Alaska? Equivocation and compromise are 
an easy route to follow. Such piecemeal legislation will however point the 
direction of our destinv. Will ‘‘subject peoples’’ cease to be a detestable idea in 
the United States? Will the Declaration of Independence have the purity of 
concept twisted to mean ‘‘only those lucky people living between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, between Canada and Mexico? Will Alaskans be rewarded for their 
contributions to your world with a permanent “colonial status,” remain a “‘subject 
people’? What are the alternatives? They are either full participation as a 
memper State or the establishment of an independent state. 

How can statehood now help Alaska? 

First of all because it would give us effective participation in the making of those 
Federal and local laws and policies under which we must live. 

Second, it would guarantee for us, under that contract the Constitution of the 
United States, equality of treatment and consideration with any and all of the 
member States. 

Third, it would establish for us and let us establish a known, successful, accepted 
and expected system of laws, rules, and regulations for the orderly development 
of Alaska. 

Let me quote briefly. 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises—but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

““No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

“No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
orts of one State over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to, or from one 
tate, be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties to another. 

“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the Several States. 

“The United States shall guarantee a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion.” 

Nature bestows her varied and numerous favors on a geographical basis. Com- 
munities take root and become a part of the land. Where home is, that is my 
country is the natural and accepted belief and from that comes the feeling of 
proprietary interest in the wealth produced from the land. Certainly the area 
and wealth of Alaska is such that it deserves the same representation in Congress 
as the other States. 

The people to settle the land, to develop the resources will come and certainly 
with greater assurance if they know they will have representation as Alaskans in 
the making of the laws and policies to be imposed upon them. Special assistance, 
special laws, and special favors all are rosy but illusive solutions. I regard them 
with a deep and abiding distrust for the simple reason that the other side of the 
coin is special discrimination, special ommission, special punishment. Equality 
of rights, privileges, and consideration as well as burdens is to my thinking the 
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dike that holds back exploitation and imperialism. The Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights is a covenant that we yearn to embrace. 

There has been something said about commonwealth. When that word was 
first introduced in the consideration of Alaska’s request for statehood I was 
puzzled. Now I am somewhat alarmed. 

Can you define commonwealth? The dictionaries define it as follows: The 
people of a state, the state—a republic. 

The Encyclopedia Americana defines it as follows: The state, or prosperity of 
a country without any reference to the form of government under which it may 
be at the time. 

Commonwealth then is not defined in terms of rights or government. And to 
say one prefers commonwealth, without any further delineation of conditions is 
meaningless. Actually if the intent is to grant some additional but limited rights 
as for instance broader self government and the election of our own governor, then 
a thousand questions arise. Would Congress grant the Commonwealth proprie- 
torship of the public domain and resources, the fisheries, furs, timber and tide- 
lands? If not would they still be administered by the Federal Government and 
held in their hands under regulations and laws which we cannot change? If so, 
what’s the gain? If a line is to be drawn—where draw it? 

It has been suggested that the Federal Government forgive the Commonwealth 
the income tax. Would it? And if so, and as a result the products of our mines 
and industries successfully undercut the American market would you not impose 
import taxes or other restrictions to protect your own? Would we be permitted 
to trade direct with other nations and impose our own import and export taxes? 
Would we be required to sell only to American markets and buy from them and use 
only American shipping? Could we make our own trade treaties with other 
nations? How about immigration? Would the same quota’s apply as for the 
States? Under what status would the military reservations remain? 

All of these are already defined and established under the Constitution and its 
application if we were a member State. 

As a Commonwealth would we be in the Union but not of it? <A restricted 
semistate with 1 foot in and 1 foot out, our allegience torn asunder by discontent 
and disharmony at home which we would have no real power to alleviate? Or is it 
the intent and thought of people making such suggestions to send us on the road 
to an independent state? 

Under the British Commonwealth of Nations are now seven sovereign states. 
They are sovereign in the fullest extent of the word. Each is the sole judge of 
the nature and extent of its assocation with the Commonwealth. It conducts 
its own internal and external affairs and is free at any time to withdraw if senti- 
ment or expedience should so dictate. In all respects these nations are equal 
with Great Britian. They make their own laws, impose their own taxes, their 
own treaties. They need not if they do not desire, join in any military efforts 
or participate in any wars. These, ladies and gentlemen, have evolved under 
Britain’s changing concept of commonwealth. Is that the direction in which 
the Congress of the United States wants to point Alaska? 

There is no solution to the growing need for self-determination for the citizens 
of Alaska except full statehood or ultimate independence. Any other restrictive 
forms of government will remain onerous or quickly become so to a people whose 
heritage is the Declaration of Independence. 

The idea of an independent state of Alaska is to me alarming—I do not like 
the slow but inevitable severing of political, economic, and other mutual ties 
that such a course connotes. 

We have carried here the yeast of democracy. It permeates our institutions 
and our people. In the face of our common heritage, the shrinking of space-time 
under the impact of science the argument of con-contiguity becomes weak and 
meaningless. The American flag and what it stands for here—it is dear to us 
even though its shadow falls more harshly upon us then it does upon you. 

Considering where Alaska stands today and the direction in which her people 
(your kith and kin) may be pushed, how can the members of Congress justify 
themselves in the pages of history if they do not grant her statehood now? 

As an Alaskan i wish to express my deep and sincere appreciation for the in- 
terest shown by you men and women in our problems today. May you bear in 
mind that with the strange turnings of fortune’s wheel you and any one of you 
may find yourselves a member of our community one day—on the outside of the 
bar. Take our cause to your heart as though that were true today. Thank 
you. 
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Mrs. Ryan. The most important consideration regarding statehood 
now is the fact that Alaska is standing at an economic crossroads, 
Whether or not the tide of interest is going to grow or ebb I think is 
dependent upon us getting Statehood. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mrs. Ryan. 


Mr. Payne. Milton Lightwood, member of the board of Meortars 
of Operation Statehood. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON LIGHTWOOD, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, OPERATION STATEHOOD 


Mr. Ligutrwoop. My name is Milton Lightwood. I am employed 
by Chugach Electric Association. I have lived in the Territory of 
Alaska for 9 years now. I came up here after service in the Army, 
expecting, as | had read from many of your Federal agencies, that 
Alaska was a great place to settle. 

Alaska is a great place to settle if you can get land to settle on. 

I worked for the Land Office for almost 5 years, and I do not think 
that the Land Office does as much as it could to encourage the settle- 
ment in this Territory. 

I believe that as soon as we get to be a State maybe we can change 
some of those things to make it easier for people to settle this country. 

You have told us many times, “Practice democracy on the Terri- 
torial level and we will give you statehood when we see that you can do 
the job with the government you have got.” 

Well, we can’t do the job with the government we have got be- 
cause it is not democracy, it is colonialism. You have set up our 
organic act in such a way the only local government we have are the 
municipal governments. You have not said that we cannot have any 
other kind of local government, but the wording of the organic act 
discourages it. 

I do not know why the legislature has never passed legislation which 
would start other forms of local government. They have made some 
attempts with our public-utility districts, but the failure of all of the 
people of Alaska to have equal access and effective access to a level 
of local government I feel has much further discouraged statehood 
because it prevents many people from having a proper voice and an 
agency of government that can do them the most good, because I feel 
that the local government is the one which the people are closest to 
and that is the one by which they can help themselves most. 

We are citizens of the United States. We came up here as citizens 
and we are still citizens. And I think Congress has a moral obligation 
to respect our demands for statehood. Not because we are asking 

for something but because it is our right. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask you, sir, what was your place of residence 
before you came to Alaska? 

Mr. Ligutwoop. Pennsylvania. Reading, Pa. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Ryan, what was your place of residence before 
you came to Alaska? 

Mrs. Ryan. Southwest School of Mines of New Mexico. 

Mr. O’Brien. What State? 


Mrs. Ryan. New Mexico. I have lived in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arizona. 
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Mr. Hone. Mr. Chairman, may I volunteer the information as 
long as you are asking for residences? I am a native-born Alaskan. 

Mr. Assotr. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Hona. I am presently on the staff of the Alaska Housing 
Authority. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Bob Retherford, member of the board of directors of 
Operation Statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask, what was your place of residence before 
you moved to Alaska? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT RETHERFORD, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, OPERATION STATEHOOD 


Mr. Retuerrorp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I was born in Idaho and 
most of my years in the States have been in Idaho and the Northwest. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Aszsort. You may be seated, Mr. Retherford. 

Mr. Reruerrorp. I have quite a short statement which I have 
partially written and I will just stand. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have lived in 
Alaska now a little over 5 years. I have got my roots pretty strongly 
in Alaska. 

Some of you may remember my name in respect to a bill which 
Delegate Bartlett and your committee submitted to Congress to make 
it possible for me to complete final proof on a homestead which I 
took out here. My wife and I wish to extend our sincere thanks to 
you for making it possible for us to reach this goal. 

We really have our roots in Alaska and there are many people like 
us, and with our hands and our brains and our hearts with member- 
ship on the team of States we can make this land a State that you and 
all United States citizens can be proud of. 

I would personally like to observe that this committee has done a 
wonderful job of listening, exhibited great insight, have been patient, 
courteous, hard working, have been encouraging to me in regard to 
statehood, and I am going to start a personal campaign against the 
use of that word “junket” in regard to your committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, that completes the people that we had 
asked to come down and make short testimonies. We would like to 
have permission to put in the record an additional 100 statements by 
individuals who would like to file them with the committee for the 
committee record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would they be—I think they would be most effective 
if they were brief. 

Mr. Payne. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think, in fact, if they followed about the length of 
the spoken testimony here they would be most effective, because some 
Members of Congress are not great readers. 

Don’t you agree, Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Assort. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like when they submit those statements if 
they would carry along with the questions I have been asking, if they 
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would state their places of origin. I think you know why I am asking 
that. I cannot believe that a person who is capable of voting in 
Little Falls or Idaho or New Mexico suddenly loses that ability 
because they have acquired the pioneering spirit. 

Mr. Payne. Very good. In addition to which his parents still 
live in that residence. 

Mr. Assotr. Does that, Mr. Croul, complete your presentation? 
On the schedule that you have supplied I have Al Owen. 

Mr. Crovut. I believe Mr. Owen was going to testify on some 
Government competition matters. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Owen, would you take the chair and identify 
yourself. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED A. OWEN, JR., MEMBER OF THE TERRI- 
TORIAL SENATE 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman, my name is Alfred A. Owen, Jr. My 
address is Box 307, Anchorage, and I am a member of the Territorial 
senate. 

Mr. Chairman and counsel, in reference to the subject of Govern- 
ment competition in Alaska, this pertains to agencies of Government 
competing with what is normally considered private industry and 
private labor. 

When the Defense Department and the rest of the United States, 
you might say, discovered Alaska here about 1939, it is true there 
was a shortage of skilled labor, there was a shortage of skilled manage- 
ment, and a shortage of skilled plant and equipment. However, 
growth has pretty well taken care of that. 

For instance, in the construction industry, we have approximately 
some $35 million invested by the contractors in equipment and 
facilities. We have a very competent labor supply of skilled crafts- 
men. That includes everything from skilled common labor to skilled 
shop crafts. We need to send out to the States for only very limited 
technical help from time to time, sometimes for the instrumentation, 
we will say, of a steam generating plant, which usually requires a 
factory representative to make the final check. 

This problem has become acute in Alaska, Mr. Chairman, to the 
point that the Alaska Legislature in its recent session passed through 
both Houses, with very comfortable majorities, a memorial to the 
Congress of the United States, the President, the various agencies of 
Government, wherein they set forth, “The government of the Territory 
of Alaska is unequivocally opposed to competition from Federal 
agencies.” 

And I respectfully call your attention to the fact that the Defense 
Department, on the first yellow sheet there, under the signature of 
Secretary Wilson, has taken some positive action in working toward 
reducing and gradual termination of the Defense Department agencies 
competing in the field of private industry. 

And going a little further on to the Defense Department directive, 
which was implemented February 8, 1955, and extended to Alaska, 
I would respectfully call your attention to subparagraph 1, about the 
middle of the page, which reads as follows: 


The absence of private facilities of sufficient capacity located within a reasonable 
distance from the point of demand. This may be particularly applicable in 
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isolated areas. However, the possibility of inducing private industry to meet the 
need must be examined. 

Now I am not naive enough and wouldn’t expect the subcommittee 
to be either, to think this is an accomplished fact, but it is something 
they are working toward. 

My purpose in bringing this to your attention now is that there 
are some Interior Department agencies over which this committee 
has some jurisdiction and a considerable amount to say, where you 
find them in direct competition with private industry in Alaska. 
And I want to hasten to say that this statement will be brief and that 
my contentions will be documented, and the information, the docu- 
ments, sent to the committee. 

I realize you have covered a tremendous number of subjects, 
and I share with the other witnesses my feeling for your great ability 
to absorb so much and to listen to so many people. We are very 
grateful. 

We have one Federal agency of the Interior Department which 
has been very active in competing with private industry, and that is 
the Alaska Road Commission. We do not quarrel with the establish- 
ment of the Alaska Road Commission as an administrative agency, 
but wherein they get in and do the actual work we do quarrel with that. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you speaking of force account? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct, Mr. Abbott, and we think that that is 
more properly a subject for open bidding among the contractors 
at hand. 

Mr. O’Brren. I wonder if you would spell that out a little bit more. 

Mr. Owen. Force account is where a Federal agency, I would say, 
takes from an overall appropriation and then picks up particular 
projects and starts to work upon them. Incidentally, nearly all of 
the roads in the hinterland of Anchorage here have been constructed 
by the Alaska Road Commission on force account work. I certainly 
have no quarrel with having the roads built. We merely think the 
best interest of the taxpayer would be served if that work was put 
out on competitive bid. 

Mr. Azssort. Is that a self-protective device? Because of the pos- 
sible fluctuations in the labor pool, is it a device to simply maintain 
a large total personnel? Or what is your view on that? 

In some areas the Bureau of Reclamation, on the isolated areas 
where they must work in our Western States, they have apparently 
justified to the satisfaction of members, labor unions, et cetera, the 
use of force account labor by reason of the fact that the labor pool 
does fluctuate greatly, particularly during the agricultural season, and 
that it is a defensive or self-protective device. 

Mr. Owen. For some 3 years now the labor unions in the Anchor- 
age area have had a surplus of labor even at the peak of demand. 
We have had plenty of men sitting on the bench in all categories. 
That includes operating engineers, laborers. And, incidentally, we 
have had professional people available that are not employed. By 
that I mean surveyors, civil engineers. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does the Government, when it undertakes this 
work pay the same wage scale as private enterprise would? 

Mr. Owen. That is the point: They do not. We maintain and 
contend that they use some unrealistic accounting practices. 
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Specificallv, before I answer that, may I include one other service 
which is a thorn in our side, and that is Fish and Wildlife Service. 
They are doing their own construction and providing their own 
facilities. Recently they constructed two residences for their agents 
one at Tok Junction, Alaska, and the other at Kenai. That was done 
and the work was not put out on bid. 

We say to them, ‘Well, why didn’t you put it out on bid?” 

They say, “Why, we didn’t have enough money and therefore we 
had to do the best we could with what we had, and none of the con- 
tractors could possibly do the work for the amount of money avail- 
able.”’ 

And then they cite in reference to these residences the material 
is transported to Alaska on Government vessels. There is no direct 
charge against the appropriations of the agency. 

Another thing. Ever since the first of this year, 1955, you are 
aware that the Federal Government is appropriating for unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal emplovees to the tune of 2.7 percent 
of gross payroll. That is another cost that is not charged against 
local appropriations because it goes to the Federal Security Agency 
who handles the thing in a lump-sum payment. 

We also have another very real cost to private employers, and that 
is workmen’s compensation in the event of injury, hospitalization and 
so forth. Again you have the Federal agency which takes care of 
Federal employees and receives a direct appropriation from Congress. 
Well, I am not quarreling with the way that is handled; I am merely 
quarreling with the point that these charges as such are not reflected 
in the activities of these agencies, and so when they come before your 
committee and say, ‘‘We can do the work so much cheaper than private 
industry can do it,’”’ I wish to point out that that is not all of the facts. 
I mean all of the information isn’t apparent on the surface. 

Mr. Axssotrr. Now you mentioned two of the agencies that are 
under the Department of the Interior, and correctly under the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 this committee exercises legislative 
oversight over the Department of the Interior and those agencies. 
Are there other Interior agencies? 

Mr. Owen. Yes; the Alaska Railroad. I will cite as an example 
approximately a million dollars worth of work that was done in the 
terminal yards down here, providing new switching facilities. This is 
a matter of a couple of years ago. That is one of the outstanding 
things that they have accomplished, but the practice still goes on 
where they are doing work on force account in many instances rather 
than putting it on‘contract. 

Mr. Assorr. What about the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Owen. To my knowledge it is not involved. 

Mr. Assotr. And the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Owen. The Bureau of Land Management has, to my knowledge, 
I think, built only one small facility. Ard then again, the only other 
type of work they have done is a little bit of clearing and betterment 
of recreation areas, little roadside places where there is a picnic 
table or two, something of that nature, which frankly hasn’t been too 
serious. But the agencies of the Interior Department giving us the 
most difficulty are again the Alaska Road Commission, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Alaska Railroad. 
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Mr. Assorr. What about the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Owen. Again, my understarding is that the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, accomplished most of their physical 
work, such as the building of forest trails and so forth through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which has been outstanding in their efforts 
to place their work out on competitive bid. 

Mr. Assport. One more agency of the Department of the Interior, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs through the Alaska Native Service? 

Mr. Owen. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, yes, is doing some work 
on force account which we do rot approve of, but my recollection is 
that their budget for this year for that purpose, construction, is 
some $75,000. It is no huge sum, but we don’t like it. 

Mr. Aszorr. Without prolonging this, if you could supply in some 
detail the background of the statements you have made, it certainly 
would be quite in order with the subcommittee chairman’s signature 
to inquire as to what the policy is, what the justification of the 
present policy is, and with some precision and exactness what the 
reaction of the Secretary of the Interior and his bureaus and agencies 
so to your comments. 

Mr. Owen. I very much appreciate that. 

Mr. Assorr. We have had, I might add, during the past 12 or 18 
months a considerable go-around on the administration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, particularly with respect to the Corps of Engineers’ 
activities west of the 98th meridian and with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and some of its activities in the Western States and, I might 
add, with what the Associated General Contractors in the West con- 
sider a degree of success. There have been some major policy 
revisions in the administration of that act, and of course that involves 
the Departments of the Interior, Labor, and Commerce. 

As you know, one of the functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which has from time to time involved construction, road activities, 
was the activity of Indian hospitals, which has subsequently been 
transferred to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, so 
that one other agency carrying out what has been a function of this 
committee legislatively will now be under other legislative committee. 

Mr. Owen. Well, I thank you very much. I will say that your 
efforts along the line of minimizing this have been reflected in some 
fairly recent policy revisions in the Alaska Road Commission, but it 
is still not satisfactory. 

Mr. O’Brren. I can assure you those efforts will continue. 

Mr. Owen. I am very happy to hear that. We have reached a 
point where better housing in Alaska has certainly kept skilled people 
at hand, and very frankly, we have had some labor surplus each 
year, as I said, for about 3 years, and we feel they should be gainfully 
employed and paying taxes and not having the agencies who thrive 
on taxes, incidentally, depriving them of an opportunity to work, in 
effect, support those agencies in part. 

As I say, this is not in its entirety. There are other agencies of 
Government that are competing with private industry in Alaska, 
but I think it might not be well to bring them up before this committee 
because I doubt if you could do much about it, and we have made 
notable progress with the Defense Department. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Mr. Assorr. A part of the subcommittee took some statements 
briefly from Lieutenant General Atkinson at Elmendorf Field yester- 
day, and certainly his statements reflected a continuing desire for 
cooperation in the matter of so-called competition by the Defense 
Department, and particularly on purchases. And I be lieve the under- 
standing is that on the basis of the record made throughout the Terri- 
tory, extracts of that will be transmitted to him and the Defense 
Department for comment, rebuttals where they are indicated, and 
responses. 

Mr. Owen. Incidentally, the documentation that would be for- 
warded to the committee is the result of joint study between the 
Associated General Contractors and the various unions holding con- 
tracts with the Associated General Contractors. I mean it is a joint 
labor-management project. Both are very definitely affected. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Axnporr. Is Ralph Browne here? 

Mr. O’Brien. I think, Mr. Abott, at this point, although it is a 
matter of record, that it might be well to tell the people what 
General Atkinson told us yesterday about these withdrawals, land 
withdrawals by the Defense Department. 

He brought out, for the first time to my knowledge, that they had 
turned back several million acres but that less than 1 percent of that 
land had been made available to the public by the Department of the 
Interior since it was turned back. And he seemed io feel others felt 
that perhaps the Defense Department was being blamed for holding 
onto land unnecessarily which the Defense Department already had 


turned back and which was bogged down elsewhere. 
Mr. Browne. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH BROWNE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Browne. My name is Ralph Browne. I reside in Anchorage, 
Alaska. I have lived in the Territory for the past 12 years. 

I would like to preface my remarks by saying that I have been 
actively interested in Alaska resource development for some time. 
In 1948 and 1953 I was Assistant General Manager of the Alaska 
Development Board. Since that time I have been acting as an 
industrial consultant privately. 

As you gentlemen know, many arguments have been advanced 
against statehood, including that to the effect that we do not have 
sufficient industry, let’s wait until more industries come to the 
Territory, or let’s give us a tax holiday to bring the industry to 
Alaska. 

I would like to recount to the committee very briefly some of the 
industrial developments that are taking place. 

First let me say, I am bullish on Alaska’s products. I think the 
development bandwagon is rolling, and the roster of those who are 
boarding it is impressive. 

Mining is far from being a dead duck. There are more thar a dozen 
major companies interested in mineral resource development, and 
during the past year they looked over more than half a hundred 
prospects. 

Let’s take a look at the list for a moment. 
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The Bear Creek Mining Co., which is a subsidiary of Kennecott, is 
in the Territory. In fact, we ‘are going to within a stone’s throw of 
the old operation of Kennecott in the McCarthy area of the Wrangell 
Range. They are spending something like $200,000 on exploration 
work. 

Other companies who don’t express active interest but are spending 
money in exploration include firms such as American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Cyprus Mines Corp., Newmont, American Metals, 
Anaconda, United States Steel. United States Steel Corp. have 
staked a number of iron claims and in southeastern Alaska they have 
also acquired sizable holdings of limestone properties. 

W. 5S. Moore has also expressed active interest in iron. 

Northern Pyrites Co., a subsidiary of Texas Gulf, interested in 
sulfur, have acquired holdings in the Prince William Sound area. 

Climax Molybdenum currently is exploring uranium adjacent to 
Ketchikan. 

The Quebec Metal Industries of Ottawa have acquired a large iron 
deposit north of Haines known as the Klukwan deposit, and it is 
tremendous in size. 

The Bureau of Mines in 1952 explored the property only on a recon- 
naissance basis, but even as a result of that they estimated its reserves 
above the lowest exposure of 13 billion tons. 

Mr. Assorr. What company? 

Mr. Browne. Quebec Metal Industries, Ltd. It is a Canadian 
firm. 

It may be of interest to the committee that the United States 
Bureau of Mines engineer who examined the property, made the 
initial studies on it, told a group in Juneau, it was the southern branch 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, that the 
potential value of the Klukwan deposit was 

Mr. O’Brien. Apparently Canadian capital as well as the Canadian 
Government recognizes the potentials not only on their side of the 
line but in Alaska as well. 

Mr. Browne. That is true, sir. Quebec Metallurgic is only one of 
the Canadian companies who are expressing active interest in the 
Territory. The Frobisher-Ventures hold a number of properties in 
all parts of the Territory. 

Mr. Assotr. May I interrupt just one moment. Do you have 
these proper names jotted down some place? I think perhaps they 
may have been a mystery to the reporter. 

Mr. Browne. I will give her my notes. 

Exploration is being carried out by Alaskan operators on nickel in 
southeastern Alaska and the Copper River, and on manganese and 
tungsten, copper and so forth, while others are producing chrome, 
mercury, tin, tungsten; and, of course, production of platinum and 
gold still continues. 

Mr. Assortr. Do you have chromite production presently? 

Mr. Browne. Yes, in the Kenai Peninsula. 

Mr. Assorr. Concentrate, any manganese, tungsten, shipments 
stateside? 

Mr. Browne. Ready for shipment now, manganese, no. Man- 
ganese is in the exploration stage. 

Prospecting is at an all time high this year, concentrated mainly 
for the radio plants and minerals. 
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Unfortunately, not too much is being done for some of our industrial 
minerals and some of the companies that I have represented are finding 
it difficult to even line up properties for field examination. 

For years our tax structure was cited as one of the major reasons 
for the lack of activity in the mining industry. Canada’s structure 
was pointed to with envy. 

I think it especially interesting and significant that despite our 
tax structure more and more Canadian companies are entering Alaska. 
While a tax change certainly would be beneficial in stimulating further 
development, present taxation rates are not blocking growth, although 
they may be stunting it somewhat. Changes, however, should be for 
United States mining industry as a whole and not as preferential 
treatment for Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think that tax incentive would be helpful 
in the mining field? 

Mr. Browne. A tax incentive certainly would stimulate the indus- 
try. There is no question about it. The development, however, is 
occurring despite the fact we do not have it, and I think that is 
particularly significant. 

Mr. Ansotr. You have some subsidizing of prospecting here, do 
you not, at least a limited financial aid? 

Mr. Browne. The Territory has made available the rental of 
equipment for prospecting. 

Mr. Asgort. Do I understand correctly that on occasion or perhaps 
routinely prospectors are flown into areas and flown out, that is, 
transportation is provided to them? 

Mr. Browne. Not to my knowledge. Not as a Territorial activity. 
Bills have been proposed in the legislature proposing prospector aid. 

Mr. Assorr. Does not Canada have a grub staking law or pro- 
cedure where they do pay prospectors X dollars to go into the country 
on prospecting expeditions? 

Mr. Browne. Yes. It varies in provinces. Probably the most 
progressive act is in the province of Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Asspotr. You have not detected too many of them filing around 
in the Alaskan Yukon on Canadian funds? 

Mr. Browne. No, sir. We now for the first time in many years— 
grub staking syndicates have been organized in the Territory. 

As in the case of mining, the search for black gold, oil, goes on at an 
accelerated rate. Three years ago we had approximately a million 
acres under lease. ‘Today, more than 5 million are under lease and 
some pretty high-powered companies engaged in petroleum explor- 
ation. 

Phillips has more than a million acres under lease along the Gulf of 
Alaska in the Icy Bay region. The first test well was abandoned 
about a year ago at 4,800 feet. The second well was drilled to 10,000 
feet, in which they encountered 383 good oil seams. Unfortunately, 
however, the deposits were not considered commercial, and they now 
are landing substantial quantities of additional drilling equipment and 
other material and are prepared to go ahead with the drilling of the 
third well. 

Shell Oil Co. has 290,000 acres on the Kenai Peninsula and over in 
the Alaska Peninsula. 

The Standard Oil Company of California has over 400,000 acres of 
land, and they have been working on geological work this past year. 
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They have an exploration contract with the Department of the 
Interior under which they must spend $450,000 prior to December 31, 
1958, and must commence their first exploratory well by July 1, 1959, 
and the second by July 1, 1960. 

The other companies holding acreage and undertaking exploration 
work including Richfield, Union Oil, Alaska Oil & Gas, Alaska Gulf 
Oil & Gas, the Anchorage Gas & Oil Co., Alaska Propane Gas Co., 
Alaska Oil & Mineral Co., F. Kirk Johnson, Brooks Scanlon, a com- 
bination of Salt Lake City-Fort Worth interests. 

Mr. Axpsorr. At that point, in the group which went from Fair- 
banks to Barrow and out to the Seward Peninsula, returning down as 
far as Anchorage, was Dr. John Reed, the staff coordinator of the 
United States Geological Survey, and at that time, among other 
things, he was asked whether the natural-gas deposits or showings 
that had been made up here contained propane and butane gases, 
and he indicated that they are principally and almost exclusively 
methane—have you had any showings of propane and butane gas to 
your knowledge in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Browne. Not to my knowledge. 

Alaskan individuals hold 850,000 while California individuals hold 
720,000. There is still plenty of acreage left. Those are all lessees, 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Geological Survey reveal 
there are approximately 60 million acres classified as being geolog- 
ically favorable for oil and gas development, with an additional 60 
million acres considered geologically possible. A larger area of off- 
shore lands is also considered geologically possible, tidelands, and 
these, of course, I presume, would resort to the State upon the advent 
of statehood. 

The oil companies are finding their Alaskan ventures not only 
difficult but also expensive. The prospects of stakes in these large 
areas make the risk well worthwhile. 

Our tax structure certainly is not keeping any other of these com- 
panies out of the Territory. I think all the oil men are encouraged 
to try their luck in the Territory because of the development con- 
tracts which they can make with the Department of the Interior, 
which enable them to acquire very large acreages of lands at a com- 
paratively low cost, 25 cents an acre, which I am sure you realize 
is extremely cheap. In other fields they will pay up to $70 and 
above for acreage. 

Alaskans have wondered if oil is discovered whether a refinery 
would be built in the Territory, and while I have not looked into it, 
I have looked into consumption. I think it is interesting to note 
that the civilian consumption of petroleum products in the Territory 
now exceeds 600,000 tons per year, nearly 2,000 tons per day. Add 
that to the military market and a refinery may or may not be justified. 

The growth of the timber industry also has been rapid: A pulp mill 
at Ketchikan, plywood at Juneau, sawmills in Haines, Juneau, Sitka, 
Petersburg, Wrangell, and Ketchikan. They now employ 1 500 
persons. "The pulp mills are on the planning boards for Juneau ‘and 
Sitka. This will bring ultimate employment to 5,000 in the timber 
industry by 1960. 

Lumber is currently being exported to Japan. A big Alaska market 
still remains to be filled for timber products. We import more than 

70,000 tons annually of timber products. - 
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Mr. Assortr. What is that import figure? 

Mr. Browne. 70,000 tons. 

Mr. Aszorr. Are we correctly advised that there is estimated 125 
million acres of forest land, with possibly 350 billion board-feet in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Browne. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. And you are now importing? 

Mr. Browne. Now importing. 

Mr. Asrsorr. One other statement that had not been called, I 
believe, to the attention of the committee in the past was that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the forest areas in Alaska had been burned over 
in the last 50 to 75 years. 

Mr. Browne. That is of our Interior forest. I don’t believe in 
southeastern Alaska you could start a forest fire down there with a 
blowtorch. 

Mr. Assoi1t. We understand it would be difficult. 

Contracts with the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
apparently are almost exclusively in Tongass. One just completed 
for 3% billion board-feet, and I believe Mr. Greeley advised us up at 
Juneau that there was in a rather advanced stage of negotiation a 
7% billion board-feet contract, and a third was in some primary nego- 
tiation of 8 billion board-feet, which would certainly suggest that more 
progress has been made since 1950 than was made in all the years 
prior to that, or perhaps 1951, 1952, or 1953. 

Mr. Browne. That is true. The national forests were in all 
respects closed to development until the Tongass Timber Act was 
passed in 1946 or 1947, I believe. 

Growth also has been reported in agricultural production. The 
production now approximates something like $5 million annually. 
The figure doesn’t mean too much because I think there is no room 
for expansion. Western Alaska—by that I mean the rail-belt area, 
Anchorage to Fairbanks—we now import, this is just by boat, more 
than 2,000 tons of eggs annually, more than 7,000 tons of dairy pro- 
ducts, over 14,000 tons of vegetables and more than 6,000 tons of 
grain products. 

I do not mean to imply that these all could be produced in the 
Territory, because they can’t. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the point that I would like to discuss for a 
moment, the agricultural situation. I am sure the people who desire 
statehood believe that when that comes Alaska will be a State with a 
very large population. You have got elbowroom. I have heard 
various figures mentioned, but let’s assume you had a population here 
of one or two million eventually. Wouldn’t it be rather difficult to 
support that population agriculturally? 

Mr. Browne. I don’t think Alaska could ever become agriculturally 
self-sufficient. We are always going to have to import. I do think, 
however, that there are opportunities for greater production. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you aware of any other States which cannot 
support themselves agriculturally which have to bring in—I suppose 
if your transportation problems were solved that would not be a great 
problem, it would add little to the cost. 

Mr. Browne. I also think it is significant in these figures | men- 
tioned that they include only those imports which are brought in by 
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boat. As you realize, there is a percentage which comes over the 
Alaska Highway and also comes in by air. 

Mr. Assort. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Browne. Much has been said, I know, before the committee 
here and in Washington about Alaska’s great power resources. As 
you know, in 1948 the Bureau of Reclamation prepared a reconnais- 
sance report in which seventy-four-odd sites were described which 
were capable of producing something like 50 billion kilowatt-hours 
annually. 

I think that while it is very nice to have so many sites, if you look 
at it realistically, there are only very few of those sites which can be 
described as low-cost sites. By “low-cost”? I mean those which could 
produce power at a rate sufficiently low to attract major electric 
metallurgical or electric chemical industries. While a 4-mill rate 
may be low in the States, it is not low in Alaska in view of the higher 
cost of just doing business. 

Mr. O’Brien. Once again, Mr. Browne, is not that a field in which 
Canada is stealing the march on us—the hydroelectric development? 

Mr. Browne. I agree with you. They have made some striking 
progress in the last 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Assorr. When you say 4 mills may be low in the United States 
but is not low in Alaska, are you stating that it musi be lower to 
attract industry? 

Mr. Browne. Major industry, such as aluminum, for example. 

Mr. Assort. It is a relative matter and a matter of perspective. 
You may have variance within the Territory of Alaska as to what a 
desirable power rate would be for industrial attraction. 

Mr. Browne. That is correct. I mentioned the figure only 
because, during the time I was with the Alaska Development Board 
we did have many conversations and many contacts with the Alumi- 
num Company of America, which at that time was interested in the 
Taiya site north of Skagway, and they stated they would have to have 
2-mill power to come into that area. 

Mr. Assorr. Well now, one of your rather substantial mining 
operations up here, United States Smelting & Refining: We visited 
1 of their dredges, 1 of their 8 dredging operations, outside of Fair- 
banks, and it is entirely from electrical energy power operating an 
11,000 kilowatt plate capacity steam-generating plant and _ trans- 
mitting it 7 or 8 miles. That must be an extremely high-cost source 
of power and there might well be some relationship to their unhappi- 
ness at having to live within the $35 an ounce pay rate for gold. 
But that power must add a tremendous operating cost to their present 
operations, and they are surviving and, we understand, prospering 
in some respects. 

Mr. Browne. The power situation as I referred to it dealt with 
those industries that require a vast amount of power where your cost 
of power figures directly into your pound of product produced, as in 
the case of aluminum or calcium or chrome or any of the alloys which 
consume substantial quantities of power. 

We only have three large sites which you might describe as power 
giants, and one is the Taiya project, which now is tied up inter- 
nationally, the Woods Canyon project, which currently is being inves- 
tigated, and the Rampart project. 
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If I may, I would like to just mention briefly the Taiya project and 
its international complications. 

As you gentlemen probably know, Frobisher, Ltd., of Toronto 
obtained from the Canadian Government and British Columbia water 
licenses for the headwaters to utilize the headwaters of the Yukon 
River. This past year they have crews in the field investigating. 
They have already put up a $2% million cash performance bond with 
the British Columbia Government, and when completed the project 
would produce more than 4 million horsepower, the estimated total 
cost something like $700 million. The first stage would be set at $270 
million. The location is in the Taku Valley, about 20 miles from the 
Alaska boundary. 

While this development would preclude development of the Taiya 
project, as such, for all time, the Canadian project would have a 
number of advantages or would offer them to Alaskans. 

First, Frobisher would be bound and is bound to establish certain 
processing facilities. They must, for example, have facilities for 
processing nickel, cobalt, or for the production of irdén and steel or 
the production of the manganese alloys, as well as smelters for the 
processing of copper and so forth. But the availability of those 
smelters would provide a ready market for many Alaskan minerals 
which could not now be produced and shipped to market economically. 

I think in the Anchorage area it is our big hope for obtaining low- 
cost power for industry in this area—it lies in thermal generation. 
By that I mean location of your powerplant on the coalfield. As 
recent technological advances show, that power can be produced at 
costs that can compete with even our lowest hydro, as we have sub- 
stantial coalfields in the area. The one thing that needs to be done, 
however, is that they should be explored, I believe, by the Bureau of 
Mines to determine reserves. 

The Susitna has been mentioned as a possible source of hydropower. 
I am convinced from the studies that I have done that thermal power 
can beat the Susitna hands down. 

The investigations that I have done—I have contacted leading 
companies of the United States who have been making recent studies 
on thermal power generation, and I think you can get power in here 
for less than 4 mills from thermal sources. 

Mr. Assorr. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Browne. I believe you can get power into Anchorage for less 
than 4 mills from thermal sources. 

Mr. Assorr. With what heating source, coal or gas? 

Mr. Browne. Coal. Location of your power generation facilities 
on the coalfields. 

Mr. Assort. Do you know of any major thermal generating plant 
where power is produced for 4 mills? 

Mr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you talking of delivered to load center here? 

Mr. Browne. Delivery into Anchorage, yes. 

In my research I found that in southern Illinois now a 300,000- 
kilowatt plant recently was constructed from which they are getting 
power there.-now at 3.9 mills. It is a private development. You 
probably know all about it. 

Mr. Assorr. Let me ask you, have you heard of any plant other 
than that one? 
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Mr. Browne. I don’t know the cost of the Texas plant of Alcoa 
where they are producing power for the production of aluminum from 
their Texas lignites. 

Mr. Assorr. While you mention that lignites—coming down past 
Healy the other day I referred to lignites. Could you explain why I 
was corrected to subbituminous, that I wasn’t really talking about 
lignites, | was talking about subbituminous coal? 

Mr. Browne. ‘To my knowledge, your coal in the Nenana fields is 
decribed by the Bureau of Mines as lignites, as you come down into. 
the Matanuska Valley they are subbituminous. 

Mr. Assorr. Then I just didn’t look at the milepost. 

Mr. Browne. That may well be. 

Mr. Assorr. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Browne. As you can see, there are things that are happening 
in Alaska and they are happening despite the fact we have no tax 
holiday, which I think is the most naive proposal. I cannot envision 
the Congress enacting such legislation. I think what Alaska needs 
more than a tax holiday is roads. We need access roads into the 
various areas. 

I might comment on that by saying I had a discussion with uwo 
representatives of one of the leading mining companies in the United 
States recently, and I asked them, ‘‘How did you like Alaska? How 
are you finding things?” 

They said, ‘‘Well, when we first came up here we were disturbed. 
We visited Juneau first, and all we could hear about was the taxes, the 
high taxes, and we became so concerned we looked into the tax struc- 
ture. Your tax structure would not keep us out of the Territory. 
What you want to do is raise your taxes and build more roads. We 
need roads.’ I thought that was an interesting sidelight. 

Mr. Apsorr. Did they want to be here paying taxes while the roads. 
are being built or come in after their construction? 

Mr. Browne. I don’t—they didn’t answer that. 

I earnestly believe that roads do more to stimulate the development 
of our resources than almost any other single factor. 

With that, I conclude my remarks, and I hope that you, as I, feel 
that things are happening in Alaska. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. We will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will be in order. 

Mr. Aznrorr. Would you two gentlemen come forward please. 


STATEMENTS OF TERRENCE G. MACKLE, VIRGIL SEISER, AND 
GEORGE E. M. GUSTAFSON, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Mackue. My name is Terrence Mackle. 

Mr. Serser. My name is Virgil Seiser, of Anchorage. 

Mr. O’Brien. If we may suspend for a couple of minutes, the gentle- 
man wants to take a picture. 

(A short suspension of the hearing.) 

Mr. Azszorr. Now could you identify yourselves as you face us for 
the reporter? 

Mr. O’Brren. I think they have already. 
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Mr. Gusrarson. George E. M. Gustafson, resident of Anchorage, 
member of Chugach Board of Directors. 

Mr. Mackte. Terrence Mackle, chairman of the board. 

May we proceed? 

Mr. Asgorr. How long is this going to take? 

Mr. Mackte. We could take a couple of days, but we will limit it 
about to perhaps 10 minutes. We realize you have gone through many 
things, gentlemen, and ordinarily we would not have appeared be- 
cause I know there are other items certainly just as important. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mack.e. With the thought in mind that such information as 
has been given you during the course of the matter as they relate to 
public power might affect the decision of yours and others who are 
entitled to act upon them, and somewhat fearful of the consequences 
of what we have been able to judge for a longer period than you may 
have been able to in the short space of time, we felt it proper to come 
to you. Otherwise we would not have appeared. 

We are most concerned over the fact and grateful for what you have 
done in the revelation about the famous $15,000 fund. I hate to dis- 
agree with a fellow Irishman, Mr. O’Brien. I listened to his very fine 
television broadcast last night. And bear in mind we are grateful for 
what you have done. I nonetheless am, shall we say, constrained to 
disagree with one statement you made, but I believe I can correct 
why you did make it. 

I think you said that you felt that there was nothing perhaps im- 
proper as you say about the disbursement of the $15,000 fund. Mr. 
O’Brien, I feel confident you said that in the light of what had then 
been presented, but I am here to state very clearly that what you got 
was a unilateral point of view. 

Let me explain and put into the record that when the first 

Mr. O’Brien. As Mr. Abbott pointed out, what 1 had in mind was 
the purpose for which the intended expenditure was. It struck me as 
proper. 

Mr. Mackuez. Yes. I didn’t want to go away from the community 
unapprised of all the facts. 

When the first advance was made for the $15,000 fund there was 
a stipulation in our resolution which was agreed to by our board 
member, who is also our board member, as part of the constituent 
group. That is, he was the member from Chugach Electric Associa- 
tion to CAPA. That stipulation said very clearly, and it therefore 
has the effect of limitation, that these moneys were to be appropriated 
for the sole purpose of hydroelectric studies on the Kenai Peninsula. 
And, gentlemen, with no sense of humor I tell you I don’t know where 
$220 for a booze party at Club 25 is going to develop any hydroelectric 
power. You may determine the potency of whisky, but I think these 
good gentlemen knew of this before they went there. 

Now you were also told by counsel of CEA that a report was 
tendered us. We have not yet been tendered a report which could be 
construed by even an eighth grade student as an accounting report. 
I happen to be a member of the accounting profession, have been for 
25 years, and worked for such national firms as Ernst & Ernst 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., and I have never seen anything as 
useless as what they offered the other night. 
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But let us for one moment say that if we were in a court of law 
would they—it was a statement that approximately $26,000 had 
been spent for this and this and this. Let us admit that that statement 
was accepted, but it has never been acted upon. Gentlemen, it 
did not say that they had spent $15,000 to the Alaska Committee for 
public power. It is, therefore, without any question a false financial 
statement, and that is the type of people we are dealing with. 

Now bear in mind that our purpose for being here as members of 
the board is we are fearful that this type of thing will destroy the 
REA movement. Let us leave it very clear with you that we would 
not, do no want to lose REA. It has done a marvelous job, and I 
am thankful unto God who created the idea, and on that score we are 
here to tell you we represent seven or eight thousand consumers who 
came out to the last annual meeting and jammed it, the biggest 
audience, to protest this very kind of mismanagement. 

Our director knew what that fund was for, and nonetheless it 
appears to me that they had this in mind before they even came to 
us with the request for advance of funds. 

Mr. Asporr. Mr. Mackle, I believe you said, ‘Our director knew.”’ 
Is that what you intended to say? 

Mr. Mackte. Yes; our manager and director knew of this. If he 
didn’t know of it, what sort of manager is he? 

Maybe in one sense we are airing our own troubles upon you, but 
I say again I know these things are going to go into the report and 
back to Washington, and we are just almost frightened to death that 
this thing would kill public-sponsored power. I know that it does in 
the States. You can’t, on one hand, accuse the public powers of 
lobbying and not get something like this and turn around and clobber 
you. And so we are just unalterably opposed to this type of conduct. 

Another thing we would like to make clear: There is no disagree- 
ment or ill feeling between ourselves and the eity fathers. The prob- 
lems which have ensued are inherent in an expanding area, and they 
can be solved by honest men. But certainly honest men and women 
do not conduct themselves in clandestine manner. 

You had good testimony yesterday as the witnesses were before 
you that there is no such thing as the Alaska Committee for Public 

ower. It is the unprincipled members of the CAPA Board them- 
selves who by the very creation of the Alaska Committee for Public 
Power gave prima facie evidence that they were doing something they 
knew was otherwise illegal. They have not yet 

Mr. Apport. Let me ask vou a question at that point, Mr. Mackle. 
Is it conceivable in your view that responsible directors of CAPA 
would have made available to the Alaska Committee for Public 

Power or any other so designated agency $15,000 or $1 without know- 
ing (a) to whom they were handing those funds, and (b) for what 
purpose? 

Mr. Macxte. Correct. You do not deal with unknown people. 

You don’t advance money out of your own pocket to a stranger. 

I know Mr. Croul, the manager of the chamber of commerce. He 
is my neighbor. But if he had asked me for $100 I would ask for a 
mortgage on all his children’s tricycles. It would simply be good 
business. And it was clear cut here yesterday as they fussed and— 
but let me be fair now. I don’t want to distort the issue. I am not 
attempting to be the star witness. 
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Mr. O’Brien. What would you say is the Alaska Committee for 
Public Power? 

Mr. Mack te. It is sir—I was told by the president of the CAPA 
Board in Homer that it consisted of 10 or 12 very public-spirited 
citizens who were so enthused over the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of the power in the Territory that they wanted to do everything 
that they could. They told me it consisted of men of the stature of 
certain individuals whose names I think might not need be put into 
the record now. 

Gentlemen, you know that honest men who are behind something 
are not ashamed to have their names disclosed. No one is if it is an 
honest purpose. 

Mr. Assort. If this may be framed in my view: It is peculiarly a 
local problem which at this time would seem to be in sa a posture 
that what we call our democratic processes could do much to preclude 
repetition in the future of what has happened in the past. If it took, 
as it turned out, a friendly atmosphere and hearing for a little soul- 
cleansing, then perhaps that has been accomplished. But, as with 
Congressmen, the short answer where people have a vote, if those in 
elected positions or selected positions demonstrate either irresponsi- 
bility, forgetfulness or casual treatment of those things which guide 
them, the motto as applied by some to Congressmen is ‘Throw the 
rascals out.” 

Mr. Mackte. Good spirit. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean applied to the local situation? 

Mr. Mackte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. I don’t want to get carried away 

Mr. Mack te. In our opinion, to summarize the action of the board, 
whether it had been well attended, it has the effect and force of a 
misappropriation of funds and is nothing more than a conspiracy to 
defraud the consumers. I realize it is our problem and would not 
have come here had certain items been represented to you yesterday 
which, as I said before, might have been acted upon in deliberation 
at other levels and at consequent periods. 

You were also given certain comments yesterday about a local 
newspaper. Let me correct your record and let me say, if I never 
said another thing in Anchorage, thank God for the Anchorage Times. 
And I say that not with discredit to the other paper, but because the 
Times had been discredited by a gentleman who is our legal counsel 
and not permitted to make such a statement because suc +h is not the 
policy of the CEA Board. 

Prior to you gentlemen coming here and the rest of your committee, 
we authorized the counsel for the CEA to appear and speak on matters 
of right-of-way and nothing else. So what was said yesterday was 
not the feeling of the seven or eight thousand consumers. 

Mr. Assorr. Out of fairness to the witness you refer to and a 
fellow lawyer, I believe he qualified his statement ‘all the way through 
that these were personal views and were his observations. Now I 
believe the record reflects that. I don’t believe he pretended to speak 
on behalf of CEA or CAPA. I am confident the record reflects that. 

Mr. Mackte. I would agree with you, sir, as a man of legal mind, 
but it has that import, effect, when one is here in a definite capacity— 
what he says carries the connotation with it. 
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Mr. O’Brien. May I ask you this: Do you believe this committee 
has gone as far as it can or should in this matter, in other words, in 
bringing out the testimony and letting it stand for itself, with the 
solution, if any is required, in your hands locally? 

Mr. Mack.e. It would be in our hands. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do not believe that any further action on our 
part is necessary? 

Mr. Mackte. I do not; no, sir, because I am unaware of the powers 
of the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have always been one to believe that the committee 
has great powers, but I believe they should be used sparingly, and 
there has been too much throwing of weight around by some com- 
mittees of Congress in the past. 

Mr. Assorr. And if I may add, Mr. Mackle, there are obvious 
steps that might be taken by this group using, if you will, a power 
that may be inherent in it. There is a Federal question involved here. 

On the record it appears that—and I add, needlessly, perhaps— 
because of the Federal investment in Eklutna, and because REA’s 
are in essence Federal investments, they have the private repayment 
responsibility that the city of Anchorage has with respect to Eklutna. 
But to tinker and tamper and pry into the operations of an association 
or corporation, it does not occur to me is the business of a congres- 
sional committee—to frame the facts only up to that point where the 
Federal interest has been delineated and why the concern of the 
committee. Perhaps that has been delineated. It seemed unneces- 
sary certainly on its face in the District of Columbia, but the closer 
one came to Anchorage it became apparent that it was indeed not 
unnecessary but necessary that some forum be found. It happened 
that it was this committee as the forum. 

If you do not have—and I am confident you do because I have 
met many of them—people who, whether because of legal qualifica- 
tions or because of long experience with the powers of outraged mem- 
bers of associations or corporations—there are remedies undoubtedly 
inherent in your articles of incorporation or association and your 
bylaws, and consideration was given to calling in the directors of 
CAPA one by one to find out what they knew. 

It occurs to me as an individual—please understand I am speaking 
perhaps as a lawyer and certainly not as counsel to the committee— 
that several avenues of approach, all of them leading to the same 
destination, are indicated. But I believe, and Mr. O’Brien’s continual 
instruction and attitude and conduct of meetings has been to not 
abuse the powers which a congressional committee does have. 

Mr. Mackte. I do not believe that you have, and, as I said before, 
we are more than grateful that you went into something that was 
really our problem. We spent all summer trying to unearth it. The 
reason that we were unable to is that we accepted the statement of the 
president of the CAPA Board that there were 10 or 12 outstanding 
and responsible businessmen who constituted the Alaska Committee 
for Public Power, and I, for one, did not want to do anything that 
would upset something that we must have. Nor did I want to subject 

to embarrassment by reason of the misconduct of others responsible 
men who had connected themselves with such a movement. One 
must be careful in what they do. But today we are militant and, as 
I say, because you had been given certain statements yesterday we 
felt it was proper to come before you. 
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I do not know the consequences of what you heard yesterday. 
When I heard Mr. Abbott ask one witness if he realized the conse- 
quences or his possible subjection to the National Lobby Registration 
Act, I was fearful you might apply the doctrine of agency and carry 
it right on down to Chugach Electric. 

Mr. Apporr. Please understand—it occurs to me—and there is 
no implication at all that there is a violation. That is a rather broadly 
drawn act and implies in many respects prohibition against failure 
to identify oneself only when specific legislation is pending. You 
advise your people of the existence of that act and anyone would be 
well advised to know of its existence. On its face, I think registration 
in this case would not have had to be made, but I am simply saying 
people who sponsor visitors to Washington would be made well aware 
of it. It has a very lofty purpose. It serves a useful purpose. 

I think Mr. O’ Brien has stated what must surely be the majority 

opinion of Congress as to the value of lobbies, if you will, and you 
will find among those lobbyists, properly so, some of the best informed, 
best educated, most skilled people in the world, paid to present the 
views of those they represent. 

Frequently it is argued that the Department of Justice of the 
United States has many, many attorneys representing the United 
States, and the view of Justice may not always coincide with people 
in private industry. In such things as antimonopoly actions someone 
who is not officially connected with any governmental subdivision or 
governmental level must represent industry. So there should not be, 
and I trust there is not, any implication in other than this that people 
would be well advised to know of the existence of the act, which viola- 
tion promises rather severe consequences. 

Mr. Mackie. Bear in mind we hold no—bret—agajnst the recipients 
of the money. To us they are of no consequence. They are just as 
good as we are. I know one of them personally and I do not believe 
that he is to blame or to be castigated by us. Our censure is against 
those with whom we are in constant communication for their failure 
to apprise us of the fact and be honest with us when we requested 
suspicion (?) which were aroused by their real conduct. 

That would conclude my remarks, and for your attention I thank 
both of you. 

Mr. Setser. Mr. Chairman, I had one short matter which I thought 
might add value to this question. 

Harly this year, during the Territorial legislature while it was in 
session, Captain Riddell called on me. I had heard of the gentleman 
but never knew him before. 

Mr. Assortr. This was in the spring of 1955? 

Mr. Setser. Yes. He approached me knowing that I was director 
of Chugach Electric and my conjecture was to solicit support and pos- 
sibly funds to send a delegation to the legislature in behalf of a 
memorial to Congress concerning the acquisition of Eklutna. One of 
the things that he discussed was the proposition that they could obtain 
it at 50 percent. 

At the time I had quite a discussion with him on it and at least I 
gave him the impression that I thought it was just illogical, because 
he never pursued the subject further with me. But I thought it might 
be.of value to know that that question had arisen at that time. 

Whether he approached any of the other members I don’t know. 
He used the phrase “I think we need to send somebody down.” I 
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don’t know who he meant by “we.” He did not identify himself 
with any particular group at that time. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Gustarson. I was to cover some points Mr. Mackle or Mr. 
pose did not cover, but I say Mr. Mackle covered everything very 

mply. 

I would like to congratulate the committee on finding out exactly 
where that mysterious $15,000 came from. 

Mr. Assorr. It must have been a surprise to learn that it came 
from you and your people. 

Mr. Gustarson. I am sure it was. 

Mr. Asporr. You really were seeking to find out where it went? 

Mr. Gustarson. Yes. Well, we left no stone unturned to find out 
where it did come from and, as you know, we were unsuccessful in 
that attempt. 

One more point I would like to make. 

Mr. Boyko’s statements were qualified yesterday, but I just want 
to point out our so-called battle with the city pertaining to paralleling 
lines and so on is not an insurmountable obstacle. 

Now we may have been a minority on this board, but I suspect 
we are in the majority or will be very shortly, that we think that this 
conflict is not unsoluble, and I believe we can solve that here at our 
own local level without any help from the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Assorr. One observation. If this sprinkler system compares 
with most, it is probably set at 160° and I believe it just survived a 
severe test. 

I might add, also, when Mr. Phillips appeared yesterday and made 
some comments on the activities of the Alaska Visitors’ Bureau, I had 
seen a brochure on the Territory of Alaska which referred to the 
grandeur of its mountains, the beauty of its lakes and snow, the wild- 
life so readily to be seen, and added almost needlessly that it was a 
land of surprises. You can delete the mountains and the lakes and 
the snow, but please leave in future brochures the reference to 
surprises. 

Mr. Mackte. I wish you would stay in Alaska, Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assortr. You know if I don’t arrive in Nevada on time I may 
have to. 

Mr. Macktez. I wish you a happy marriage, if I may. 

Mr. Boyxo. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might make a brief 
comment to correct the record and take no more than 1 minute, and 
please stop me if I do. 

Mr. O’Brien. In all fairness, I think that is proper. 

Mr. Boyxo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make it 
very clear, without comment on what has just been said, which will 
stand on its own merit, that neither Mr. Mackle nor Mr. Seiser nor 
Mr. Gustafson, who are still three minority members of the board of 
directors of Chugach Electric, have any authority to speak for that 
organization here today, and I am sure that they will readily admit 
that although they have neglected to say so. 

I think my own position with respect to the so-called mystery fund 
or mystery committee was made amply clear yesterday and the 
record will speak for itself on that. 

It is a pity that this testimony here was given today at the tail 
end of the hearing, so to speak, so that it will probably remain in 
the record unchallenged; 
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I do agree that Messrs. Mackle, Gustafson, and Seiser do not 
present in any sense any point of view which is conflicting to that of 
the city of Anchorage. The three gentlemen are on record at the 
present time in favor of a proposal which would sell to the city of 
Anchorage all of the properties of the cooperative within the city at 
the original cost to the cooperative without any guaranty of boundaries 
for any time in the face of future annexations or future additional 
requests by the city, and which undoubtedly, if carried through, 
would destroy Chugach Electric Association and the rural electrifi- 
— program in the Territory of Alaska. 

ow 

Mr. Aszort. Well, of course, at that point, Mr. Boyko, that is 
undoubtedly within your perspective. That again, it occurs to me, 
Mr. Chairman, is a matter between those people within the association. 

May I add, I did not understand from any of these witnesses that 
they claimed to represent the views of the association which they 
served. In fact, they have made it painfully clear that those views 
are not apparently representative. 

Mr. Boyrxo. Right. I do not necessarily disagree with all the 
criticism, Mr. Chairman, that was made of some of the activities of 
the so-called Committee for Public Power in Alaska. In fact, as a 
private citizen, and more strongly as the volunteer counsel of Central 
Alaska Power Association, I have expressed some of that criticism 
before. However, I do feel that this committee should have in its 
record some information at least, scanty as it may be, of the record 
position of these three gentlemen so that their protestations or—in 
this hearing here today. 

I thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Asgorr. May I observe at this point, it is standard committee 
practice to leave the record open, with a reservation in the committee 
chairman and his ranking minority and majority members to decide 
whether or not material submitted—and I believe we have rather 
arbitrarily set October 15 as a cutoff date for sending to Washington 
additional statements. But certainly reserving the right to decide 
whether or not they are germane or whether or not they have any 
relevancy to that which they purportedly relate. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is correct. But may I suggest that before 
you take advantage of that opening with voluminous documents, 
that the chairman at least would not like to overburden the record 
with this particular controversy, important as it may be to those 
involved, because our prime purpose in coming to Alaska was to try 
to find out what your problems were and do something about them if 
we could, and I would not care particularly to present to our full 
committee and to the Congress a record in which the tail was so much 
bigger than the kite. So if you would use restraint in these additional 
letters or communications that you would send, the Chair would 
appreciate it for that reason, because the overall good of Alaska is 
still the aim of this committee. 

Mr. Gustarson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ‘point out Mr. 
Boyko’s statements were not entirely correct or complete at that point, 
and I believe the revealing of the matter at our board meetings will 
bear me out. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure there will be clarification as the fall 
turns into winter and winter into spring, and fortunately for the 
committee we will be out of the fire. 
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Mr. Assorrt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. I am going to suggest, Mr. Abbott, in view of the 
schedule which the young lady faces, that at 25 minutes to 1, if we are 
still in session, we proceed without a formal record, with the right 
reserved to any witness to send a statement to us later. 

With that in mind, I would like to ask the indulgence of this witness 
for the purpose of making a brief statement. 

First, I would like to point out there has been considerable discussion 
here today about Alaska becoming the 49th State. 

The gentleman at my left is about to embark on a career which 
constitutes a new state for him—the state of matrimony. The tall, 
dark, and handsome counsel of this committee will be leaving us 
tonight to prepare to become a bridegroom on October 1, and I would 
like to say for myself and for all the members of the committee that 
he has performed for us a yeoman’s service not only in the preparation 
of our schedule in Alaska, but in his handling of witnesses. 

It has been my experience—and this is the first experience that I 
have had in this kind of an expedition—it has been my experience 
that the committee has learned almost as much from the questions 
asked by the counsel as we have from the responses by the witnesses. 
I just want to extend on the record my personal thanks to one of the 
most brilliant young men I have ever met in Washington, and I 
congratulate him for myself, the committee, and I am sure for all of 
the people of Anchorage on his dangerous expedition of October 1. 

Mr. Ansorr. Mr. Chairman, in normal committee procedure you 
would ask at this time of other members present if there are any 
objections to the statement that you made. Let me say, without 
agreeing to the tall, dark, and handsome business, if I miss—again I 
reiterate—if I miss an appointment which I have, I will come back 
shrunken, shriveled, and unidentifiable. 

I deeply appreciate the remarks of the chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest, Mr. Czaplinski, could you prepare 
after you have testified—I am not going to shut you off on your 
testimony—but could you prepare at some later date a synopsis of 
what you will tell us today and send it to Washington, the Interior 
Committee, House Interior Committee, Washington, D. C. 

With that understanding, we will proceed without the formal record, 

(At 12:35 p. m., the reporter was dismissed.) 
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